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PREFACE 


Several eminent writers have told the story of mankind, 
and there was little attraction left for me to retell it. But 
for some years, I have been feeling that while the story 
acquaints the reader with the evolution from primitive ages 
to the present day, it leaves him uninformed about the 
evolution of evil from a tiny size to enormous proportions. 
If what is told should be purposeful, the story of mankind 
should tell how evil was born and how it has been nurtured 
through the ages. As man moved on from age to age, 
evil accompanied him like his own shadow, and the shadow 
lengthened with his mental growth. And as the shadow 
grew longer, the evil assumed the lead, making man its 
shadow. Assuming the lead, what havoc evil has been 
doing is, therefore, the essential part of the story of man- 
kind. That part is the story of the evolution of surplus, 
which I have attempted to tell in this book. That is my 
main theme; the story of mankind is only the crowded 
fair through which the caravan of the theme moves on. 

There is close relationship between surplus and needs. 
When the mind has fully grasped the significance of this 
relationship, it will reject the theory, in the case of many 
needs, that man exerts his energy to give himself what 
he needs. To understand why it should be rejected, we 
will have to restudy the story of mankind, fixing our-atten- 
tion always on the movements of human society’s hidden 
force, the force of surplus. Then, as we will be wading 
through the first chapters of the story—the chapters giving 
a narrative of the early period of settled life—we will find 
how surplus made its appearance and how the men possess- 
ing it made use of it. And as we proceed from age to age, 
we shall come across different devices being employed to 
multiply surplus and also to multiply its uses. The uses 
of surplus were the tree, and surplus itself was the root. 
The tree was visible. and the root lay hidden underground. 
Men enjoying themselves in the shade of the tree did not 
think of the root: the writers of the story of mankind 
showed their readers the tree and ignored the root. There 
is difference between seeing and studying; if they studied 
the tree with a purpose, the root would not have escaped 
their attention. Then, they would have known that sur- 
plus was the father of many ‘needs’. The power provided by 
surplus to one man enabled him to dictate to several others 
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what they should prepare for him—he, and not they, en- 
joyed the things thus prepared. It was the overbearing in- 
fluence of the shade which instigated a thinker like Aris- 
totle to declare that a slave was a part of his master’s 
property—the slave was the master’s need. 

The more interesting parts of the story of mankind are 
those in which surplus invokes beliefs and religion, and per- 
verts the ethical content of both to vindicate itself. It makes 
Supreme endeavours to cover up reason with unreason, 
rationalism with mysticism. Mysticism owes its birth to 
incomprehensibility of nature’s manifestations ; taking ad- 
vantage of man’s helplessness in this sphere, surplus cle- 
verly mixes up the comprehensible with the incomprehensi- 
ble and tells the credulous that it also owes its birth to 
mysticism. Beliefs and religion, thus defiled, either ignore 
the swarm of evils created by surplus or tolerate them 
with equanimity. The many evils afflicting the world are 
well known, and need not be recapitulated here; our pur- 
pose will be duly served if we can prove, with the history 
ot mankind, that all evils have sprung from surplus, and 
that all systems produced by best brains to regulate human 
affairs have been vitiated by it. 

The present book is an attempt in this direction, It is, 
in a way, the story of mankind, no doubt; but it is not 
an exhaustive history. I have used the stor 


ces, (3) inventions adding to human welfare are part of 
resources, and (4) surplus value presents a truncated pic- 
ture, and surplus the whole of it, as one finds it in a 
village, in a town, in a city, ina country and in the 
whole world. 

How surplus should be made ineffective, not by violence 
but non-violently, is the pertinent question to answer. I 
have attempted to answer it in the last chapter, 
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Chapter I 
EXPERIENCE AND THINKING 


The innumerable creatures of the earth are all born with 
hunger; to satisfy hunger is their struggle from birth to 
death. The struggle differs from creature to creature. Some 
have just close to their habitat plentiful supply of the food 
they need; for example, those that need only earth to suck 
to satisfy their hunger have practically no difficulty to en- 
counter. Some have to move about and traverse long dis- 
tances, and yet are not sure of a full meal; nature endows 
them with craftiness or strength of limb as if arming them 
with the wherewithal to fight for food. In this part of its 
functioning, nature manifests itself in a variety of ways and 
exposes itself to the charge of lawlessness, Thelion, for ex- 
ample, must like other creatures, fill its belly; but the way 
ordained for it by nature is repulsive to man’s sense of reason 
and sympathy. Pangs of hunger compel the lion to rush 
towards a quietly-grazing cow; with tthe consciousness of its 
superior physical force, it pounces upon the victim and 
makes a meal out of it. Craftiness, the other attribute of 
nature, may be illustrated by the lizard’s struggle for food. 
It moves silently and cautiously towards an insect, and then 
jumping over it with all the force it possesses, swallows it. 
Without the use of craftiness, the lizard will remain hungry 
and die of starvation, even as the big fish will if it spares the 
small fish. 

What feeling is man seized of when he sees this law- 
lessness or law of nature in operation? The answer is: the 
feeling born of the sense of pain. Most creatures are in- 
nately sensitive to pain and do not need the experience of 
injury to understand it. We see this being proved every 
moment. A bird, for example, has no experience of being 
caught and injured by man; and yet it fears him. The ex- 
perience of injury, added to this inborn attribute, creates in 
man a sense of sympathy: when he sees a lion breaking 
open a cow, his sense of pain and sympathy is spontaneously 
aroused. If there were no pain, there would have been no 
sympathy and no occasion for man to call nature’s be- 
haviour lawless. From time to time, the world has given 
hirth to men who have asked themselves and their fellow 
beings: can this lawlessness not be stopped? They have 
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failed to produce an effective answer, and contented them- 
selves witn challenging nature in a restricted sphere of 
creation—the human family. 

- Like that of the animals, man’s own behaviour too was 
‘natural’—lawless. For how long has man been passing 
through the process of evolution and how he first appeared 
in his present form is not a relevant question here. We are 
concerned with that phase of the evolutionary process which 
saw him beginning to reflect—discriminating between reason 
and unreason, right and wrong. 

These attributes man did not possess when, like other 
creatures, he wandered for food; he was not much different 
from them in his behaviour. He would kill weaker animals F 
he would at times snatch food from the weaker wanderer of 
his own species. The latter behaviour was prompted by man’s 
natural sensitiveness to comfort and discomfort: instinc- 
tively do creatures know what is comfort and what is dis- 
comfort, and prefer attainment of food without physical 
exertion to that with exertion. Man, mentally superior to 
animals, was more prone to this bias. But for most men, 
exertion was inevitable; without it there would be no food— 
killing an animal for food or picking fruits from a tree also 
required application of limbs. And human beings were 

` divided, generally speaking, into two sections: those of 
weaker limbs and those possessing greater physical strength. 

The division fitted in with the so-called law of nature, the 
strong exploiting or devouring the weak. It is amusing to 
think of nature as lawless. A cow grazes all day wandering 
hither and thither and covering a long distance to fill its 
belly, but a lion, capable of more exertion, acquires its food 
within minutes. Man behaved almost similiarly. The strong, 
who with his better physical capacity, could exert himself 


partly for the weak also, appropriated the latter’s labour 
and left him hungry. 


It was wit 
pas Song advanced towards the weak to deprive him of the 
ruit of his labour. If the weak resisted, the strong used 
ength to put him down. The amount 

y the Strong in subduing the weak might 
Ape ually required to gathering food, but it 
wond ho pointless to ask, why did the strong not prefer 
} pur to robbery. Fear of the strong is so over- 


n surrender meekly; it is seldom 
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of their superior physical force and consciousness of it, may 
have been affected by what came to be known as sympathy, 
and may have in sheer compassion resisted the temptation 
of feeding themselves on the labour of the weak. They may 
have even given fight to ithe strong to save a victim. In 
man, the sense of sympathy comes from the sense of imagi- 
native understanding—an understanding which makes him 
realise the value of exertion spent over acquirement of food. 
But why is ithis attribute, which distinguishes man from 
animals, not equally manifest in all human beings? It is a 
difficult question to answer. One may say that the behaviour 
by which the strong deprive the weak of the fruit of their 
labour is the way of nature, whose manifestation must have 
preceded the birth of sympathetic behaviour; the element 
of sympathy came to man from the exercise of his mental 
faculty, and appeared as a challenge to nature’s lawless- 
ness. A contrary suggestion about nature would give rise 
to the question: why is it natural for a lion to feed itself on 
lower animals and why is it natural for a bulkier animal, the 
elephant, to feed on vegetation? 

Nature demolishes man’s litile edifice of sympathy by 
turning his eyes to the phenomenon of immeasurable pain 
and destruction that goes on every moment, and in which 
man himself acts—as nature wishes him to act—as pain- 
giver and killer. He tramples under his feet as he walks 
millions of insects, breaking the limbs of some and killing 
others instantaneously. He swallows millions of lives with 
a glass of water; nay, he crushes between his teeth, with 
the fruit he is eating, so many germs while these are yet 
in the embroyonic stage. Nature thus ridicules the first 
product of man’s mental faculty—sympathy. It asks him, 
why should only the objects of broad visuality excite his 
sympathy? The killing of a goat by a tiger is quite as pain- 
ful an operation as the trampling of an insect to death by 
man. Both are natural operations: man must move about 
to secure food, and the tiger must kill the goat for the 
same purpose. (We are discussing here the man who lived 
generally on vegetation, and not his counterpart in the 
regions where, for want of vegetation, he began his career 
on the earth as a carnivore. "The latter’s access to vegeta- 
tion in the course of time must have made him susceptible 
to the painful operation of broad visuality.) 

But man ignores this reasoning, and reacts with 
sympathy only to an operation of pain that is broadly 
visible to him. If a fly falls into boiling water, man’s 
sensuous equilibrium is not disturbed; but if it is a human 
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being, he would at once be smitten with the deepest feeling 
of sympathy, and endeavour, even at some risk to himself, 
to save the fellow being in distress. Sympathy has of course 
no limitations, and can be seen being extended at times to 
lower creatures. A fly slipping into a glass of water and 
floating over it may excite sympathy of the man sitting 
nearby, and he may extricate it with the tip of his finger 
and put it on the ground so that it might dry its wings and 
fly again. This behaviour on the part of man is extra- 
ordinary, and can be contrasted with that in which a man 
ignores a drowning man even as he would ignore a drown- 
ing fly. Sympathy, like understanding, is a possession 
whose degree differs from man to man. But as a rule, broad 
visuality determines the limit of man’s sympathy. The 
limit gets narrower by the knowledge of the unavoidability 
of pain: man sees hundreds of flies dying a miserable death 
every day; seldom does he see his fellow beings dying such 
a death. He develops an artificial impulse; it is a state of 
mind in which his sympathy is largely limited to his own 
fellow beings. His helplessness is a plausible excuse of the 
limitation he eventually sets on his sympathy. He cannot 
stop the operation of nature in which creatures other than 
his own species die or are killed as a matter of course. 
The helplessness makes man realise that he is wholly 
different from other creatures towards whom his behaviour 
can be, without any injury to his sense of sympathy, in 
keeping with the law of nature—the law under which one 
animal kills the other. Man, they say, is not a carnivorous 
animal. His first preference must have been vegetarian 
food. The lack of it must have compelled him to take to 
flesh-eating, and therefore his attitude towards edible 
animals became that of the lion towards them, Man behaved 
as freely as did other animals; in fact, with his superior 
understanding and superior physical form in which hands 
played a role, he felt there was no restriction on him save 
that of some consideration towards fellow human beings 
He would put different kinds of animals to different uses +0 
make his life comfortable. He would catch milch cows 
goats and buffalos, and make their milk his food. Hig 
sympathy, which should make.him realise that he is depriv- 
ing the sucking young ones of the food nature has provided 
for them, does not deter him. He catches a horse, deprives 
the poor animal of its freedom, and uses it for his own 
comfort. Like the lion, man eats lower animals, but unlike 
it, he enslaves them. And yet, he is merciful and sym- 
pathetic. He would like to feed his milch cow and pack 
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horse well; an injury caused to them would excite his com- 
passion and sympathy, and he would attend to them even 
as he would to a human being. With his sense of reasoning 
restrained by his selfishness at a point, he would not enter- 
tain the feeling that the victim animals would prefer free- 
dom to move about and feed their young ones to his mercy 
and sympathy. Man, whose understanding questions the 
lawlessness of nature, betrays in his practical behaviour 
affinity with it, and in his ceaseless effort to add to his 
comforts becomes master of the earth, making every object 
subordinate to him. He leaves the great animal-killer, the 
lion, far behind. A single stroke of his destructive activity 
can deprive thousands of animals of the food nature has 
provided for them. 

Behaving naturally, man proceeded further to make use 
of animals. The effect of cold as of heat was bound to be 
felt by him, and it occurred to him that animal skin could 
serve him as a coat. He would catch a deer or a goat, kill 
it with stones without any mercy, and remove with his 
hands the flesh and bones to get a sheet of skin. He would 
perform this operation even if he got enough to eat from the 
vegetation and did not need animal flesh. 

‘As the consciousness of comfort developed, man, in his 
destructive tendency, excelled the ferocity of carnivorous 
animals. He killed lower creatures for his little comforts. 
When he discovered blood-sucking parasites causing him 
pain he not only removed them but killed them as if he was 
removing the dirt of dry leaves from under the tree where 
he wanted to lie to rest for a while. The very sight of a 
snake or a scorpion caused him apprehension of the bite 
whose experience he had gained from the effect on some 
of his companions, and he killed it. To leave it alive, he 
knew, would mean leaving a risk alive for future. A snake's 
similar behaviour towards a ferocious animal would not 
endanger its life; even a cow’s cautiousness would not be 
aroused at the sight of a snake and she would not trample 
it under her feet. 

‘Man has both an instinct to sympathise, that is, to have 
mercy, and an instinct to kill. The instinct acts almost 
spontaneously; he kills little creatures for mere fun or to 
satisfy his curiosity. While passing a while of his leisure 
sitting on the ground, he looks at a strange insect quietly 
creeping. He stops it: he first teases it, and then kills it 
with his finger or with a piece of stone, At another time, he 
is likely to be torn by a feeling of compassion which pre- 
vails over his impulse to enjoy a fatal fun. Yet at another 
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time, he manages to catch a bird, and tears off one of its 
wings to see whether it can fly with the one left. He does 
things impulsively and not logically. Seldom does he 
question himself about his deeds, in whose performance he 
acts naturally and is not restrained by reason. 

Primitive man of prelogical age started on his journey 
of life of millions of years with his usual behaviour as 
the basis of his future exploits, in which his self was always 
the determining factor. He was not troubled by a feeling 
of consideration for his fellow human beings as he was not 
by such consideration for animals. He uprooted and carried 
away a vegetable creeper whose fruits he relished and did 
not pause to think that if he would let it remain, others 
could also satisfy their hunger like himself. This behaviour 
was not different from that of a cow, for example. In his 
wanderings looking for food, he came across corn-producing 
plants; he picked up some, and trampled down others un- 
mindful of ithe consequences to other people whom he 
deprived, for no gain of his own, of food. He drifted with 
nature; his companions in the kingdom of nature, like cows, 
goats, buffalos, behaved similarly. Later, experience and 
understanding suggested to him that preservation was 
necessary: when he was faced with lack of food, he was 
reminded of the creeper he had destroyed as also of the 
animals who would destroy it even if he jeft it, And an idea 
was born in his mind: he must 


fruit tree or that plot of corn plants all to himself; no other 


made this spot his home and armed himself: he made a 


nd collected a heap of stones 
t : s. He flung stones at men or 
animals proceeding towards his spot for food; if the stones 
missed their mark or the victim managed to advance up to 
the spot, he lifted his stick and gave a fight. If he was 
defeated by his rival, he would be revenged upon; either he 
would be killed or sent away weeping. 

peter stage was man’s second major conflict with his 


hen t isposses: 
ihe weak oi Meme a g en the strong dispossessed 


ir labour or one man fought 
another to get a larger share from the same source of fools 
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appropriating exclusively to himself a certain plot of food 
resources. 


Chapter II 
FROM CHAOS TO CHAOS 


With the idea of exclusive possession of food resources 
entering man’s mind, he opened a new chapter in the 
history of his evolution. Formerly, the earth, its produce, 
belonged to the entire creation of nature, and although this 
was, to the rational being of later ages, an anarchical state, 
every creature could do as it pleased in the domain of 
nature: he could go anywhere for food. Now a conflict, 
hitherto unknown, appeared, and while animals continued 
to behave in the old way, men tended to emulate the fellow 
being who appropriated exclusively to himself part of 
nature’s resources. What was decried as an extremely pro- 
vocative act and what had led to fights between the posses- 
tor and others became the forerunner of a System. The sys- 
tem was preceded by a long-drawn-out struggle, in which the 
possessors outlived the challengers, and they developed the 
lands they had forcibly occupied: they brought food plants 


y ssession. This i 

observed with a sense of i aa hs ts ee 
ingredient of man’s religi eae ae ae ee! ce $ ae 
got very natur ings, a limited 
application: only those who haq settled down 3o p mited 
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way of life had the obligation to abide by it. Others, who 
still regarded private possession as an unnatural device to 
deprive creatures of the free use of nature’s bounty, did 
not reconcile themselves to the new dispensation, and would, 
as of right, attempt to move into the possessions as they 
did into the ‘free’ areas. They formed their own groups like 
the groups of the possessors, and attacked the latter with 
a view to asserting their ‘right’. 

Men of wisdom and reason on the two sides justified 
their respective stands. Those on the side of the possessors 
contended that the private possession was what their own 
forethought and prudence and physical effort had given them 
and that without it man could not get a better and richer 
and assured supply of food; they invited the challengers to 
take to the system they had adopted and abide by the law 
they had made by common consent. The challengers argued 
that man’s or animal’s freedom te move about in quest for 
food and pleasure should not be restricted; that by making 
the sites of rich vegetation their private property, the 
possessors had deprived the general mass of creation of the 
freedom they had always been enjoying. “We were not 
consulted,” they asserted, “when the possessors occupied 
the best sites and declared them closed to the rest of the 
creation.” They rejected the plea that private possessions 
had -been enriched with the mental guidance and physical 
effort of the possessors, saying that the achievement was of 
no consequence to the mass of the creation to whom the 
plots of private possession were like little wounds in the 
body of free earth. 

But the possessors would not budge from the stand 
they had taken, and their easy living excited in the course 
of time the envy of the challengers, who were themselves 
gradually converted to the way of their enemies. 

The roots of the system of private possession were going 
deeper, and each possession unit constructed a shelter for 
itself. The possessors were now living a co-operative life; 
they helped one another in operations that were beyond the 
capacity of a single individual’s physical strength. A 
thought came to a man that the tree that served as a shelter 
to him could be utilised to prepare a better shelter. The 
thought was discussed, and several men applied the 
combined might of their hands to bending and breaking 
thick branches of trees. The house-building operations 
were conducted in the rainy season, when the ground was 
wet and soft, and holes could be dug with hard twigs. The 
branches were fixed in the holes in perpendicular form, and 
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over them were placed lighter long branches tied with a 
kind of long grass. A network of roof was thus made and 
over it were spread green leaves of trees. In order that the 
leaves might not be blown away by strong winds, they were 
covered with a thick layer of mud. Ever since man had 
thought of growing food plants in the plot under his ex- 
clusive possession, he had been making use of trees; he 
would make of a little branch of tree a pointed instrument 
with which he dug ithe earth for raising food crops. 

The so-called settled life provided man with new ex- 
periences and gave him ever new ideas. He went into the 
wood, and finding a cluster of bamboos, he stopped there. 
He picked up one of the dry bamboos lying beside the 
cluster; it was much lighter than the tree branch he had 
made use of in building his shelter, and unlike the branch 


have been trampled upon by a heavy thing, most probably 
the feet of an elephant. This accidental trampling made it 
easier for him ito split the bamboo lengthwise into two, and 
he was happier still. Bamboo pieces split up in this manner 


self. He put his idea into effect, and with the mortar of 
mud and grass, he made an improvement on the roof he had 


verse a distance to reach the water Spring; now 
tubes with water, and was happy that he was able to keep 


little supply of water at his residence and would not have 
o run to the stream every time he felt thirsty, By and by 


hut; he would keep it in the Bees eet of his 
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a ‘plentiful’ supply of water. He laughed thinking of his 
foolishness when he took his meal at the hut and went to 
the stream to drink water. 

The settled man was establishing ever new records of 
what is called progress. He saw fire being produced by the 
friction of bamboos or other trees, and now that he had a 
home he said to himself he should preserve fire to keep him- 
self warm in winter. Fuel—cow dung cakes and dry wood 
—he had in plenty, and he made fire his permanent com- 
panion. He did not yet know that fire could be put to 
another use—to make food more tasty. He learnt it acci- 
dentally. An eatable, say a potato, happened to fall into 
fire. When he noticed the thing after a while, he pulled it 
out; its hardness had been softened. He ate it, and found 
to his agreeable surprise that he was eating a delicacy. 
Then he made experiments with other articles. He put a 
little corn on the burning coal, but before he could separate 
it from the fire, it had become totally black, and the taste 
was repulsive. It occurred to him that corn could not stand 
red-hot fire. The second time he made the experiment, he 
made full use of the experience he had gained. He let the 
fire spend its fury, and put a handful of corn into it when 
it was hot cinder. After a while, he removed the ash, and 
was happy to find that the corn too had become soft and 
more tasty; chewing became easy, and no longer did his 
teeth need to employ a considerable amount of force to 
crush it. 

Fire came to man as a great transformer of his life. 
Chance and his own inquisitiveness provided him with 
several uses of fire which meant provision of new methods 
of storing water and making food more relishing. One of 
the possessors, while warming himself before the everlast- 
ing fire, thought of a fun. He made little balls of mud and 
threw them into fire. He forgot all about the fun, and after 
a few days, while he was removing the ash, his fingers felt 
the touch of those little balls. He picked them up to see 
what change the fire had made in them. They had become 
reddish and very hard, and what gave him an idea was the 
fact that they would not dissolve in water. If he made a 
hollow thing, he said, and burnt it similarly, he could get 
a better water-container. He put the idea into practice, and 
the pot was born. He would now make pots of different 
sizes, and put them to different uses. Instead of parching 
the eatables direct in fire, he learnt to boil them with water 
in the pot. His food now gave a different taste, and he im- 
proved on it further by mixing in it a little salt which he 
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got from the saline earth. Py ; 

Man’s progress towards better living is an account of 
his continuous additions to his possessions and continuous 
improvement on the use of nature’s material wealth. Stone 
with which he added to his physical strength and killed 


little animals to make food of them suggested itself as of. 


utility in the process of improving his food. He took home 
two pieces of stone, one of them being flat, and employed 
them to grind corn. His teeth were becoming accustomed +o 
soft things, and it had occurred to him that if corn could 
be made into powder, he could prepare what he later on 
called bread. He first baked his bread in the pot, and the 
difficulty he experienced suggested to him that he should 
prepare a mud plate and burn it in the same way as he did 
the pot. Cooking enabled him to discriminate between 


milk, Tt was a new idea, and he proceeded to give effect to 
it. He tried to catch a milch cow, and failed; he tried 
again, and again he failed, Then, he thought of a device; 
he ran after it, hitting it repeatedly with stones; and the 


- He cried out with mirth, ‘I have 
succeeded’, Having already learnt how to 
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of paiient endeavour: he kept it tied, brought grass for it, 
and detached it from the free wandering state. In the long- 
drawn-out process, never did man, the thinking animal, 
pause to think that he was depriving the calf of its natural 
due. On the contrary, he let his sense of justice be per- 
verted by the argument that the new food he had secured 
was the result of so much physical prowess and mental 
exercise he had to employ. The poor cow could not reply ito 
his argument, nor could the calf, to whom its mother’s 
milk had been denied. This feat of man was a victory of 
dexterity over helplessness. 

In the course of time, cows, goats, and buffalos became 
man’s private property like the land and trees of his plot. 
He had learnt by experience that only herbivorous animals 
could readily respond to domestication, and he limited his 
exploitation to them. If the cow could be tamed, so could 
the bullock or horse or donkey; and if the cow produced a 
fine article of food, a male animal could be used to give 
man a ride on its back. And instead of covering distances on 
foot, he used the bullock or horse to carry him to his desti- 
nations. The male animal was man’s first most obedient 
servant; it was used as a pack animal, and carried on its 
back the load that man used to carry on his own head or 
shoulders. 

While man was domesticating animals, some of the 
lower species came to him voluntarily and became his com- 
panions. These were dogs, cats, etc. The dog that happened 
to pass by his hut and ate the bits of cooked food left over 
and thrown out by him would visit the place regularly, 
preferring this food to what it got by its own effort. The 
bits were to be found outside the hut daily, and the supply 
being thus assured, the dog made the place its permanent 
abode. The man tolerated him, and discovering that this 
animal was gifted with a better sense of understanding than 
other animals and barked at strangers, whether men or 
animals, he began to treat it as a part of his establishment. 
This voluntary comer—the watchdog—became dear to man; 
by its barks, it always forewarned him of the coming danger. 
And now the dog was a faithful servant and man the 
master. And the cat; possessing a strong sense of smell, 
it was attracted from a distance to the corner of the hut 
where the pot full of milk had been kept. The new arrival 
entered the hut quietly, so quietly that the man took no 
notice of it, and drank as much of the milk as it hurriedly 
could. The man did not like its visits and hurled stones at 
it, but for a chance of getting a little milk, it took all risks 
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tinued moving into the hut stealthily. 

osl important associate of this man of property 
was his bed companion, woman. He developed aversion to 
the prevalent practice of any woman being used by any 
man for the satisfaction of his sex urge; the practice, which 
was quite consistent with the nature’s way of free access 
of every creature to every thing of use, did no longer fit in 
with his concept of living. He chose a woman and assured 
her food and protection, and she consented to belong ex- 
clusively to him; she also worked to keep the man’s house- 
hold going. But being weaker than man, she was treated, 
with her own tacit approval, as subordinate to her male 
companion. There was a sense of comfort and certainty in 
her subordination: there was some one who could help her 
during the period of expectancy when her physical capacity 
suffered a setback. She had now a place where her child, 
formerly exposed to constant danger, could remain safe. 
Time was, she recalled, when nobody owned her child and 
nobody thought of her after conception, and she wandered 
helplessly in her declining health; her quest for food was 
then her own worry. Now she was happy and did not regret 
the loss of freedom when she moved about anywhere in the 
domain of nature with any man. 

The settled man had now his wife, his children, his 
cow, goat, buffalo, horse, his trees and fields, and other 
things that constituted his household. By and by, in the 
course of years, he had accumulated a load of worries on 
his head. But he was getting accustomed to his new State, 

with regret of the past when he satisfied 
his hunger and sex urge without the worry of maintaining 
Possessions and keeping the household going. He was now a 
man of attachment: he was attached to his wife; he was 


them; he was attached to his pet animals; and he was 


attached to his immovable pro erty. Thought 
from these would shake fim ston 7 ught of freedom 


have the old freedom even if food 
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His family life was a life of enlightened self-interest: 
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the mutual regard and love was a refined term for the 
service they gave to and expected from each other. The 
young ones, in their tender age, were fed and protected by 
the parents, and in the latter’s old age, the former dis- 
charged the same function. It was a tacit arrangement; and 
since it was not contractual, they called it duty—duty of 
parents towards children and of children towards parents. 
It was a higher rung of what came to be called civilization : 
while in the case of the relationship between man and wife, 
the sense of duty followed an understanding in the nature 
of a contract, more formal than informal, in the case of 
their offspring, first there was affection, then a sense of 
duty, and the sense of contract came only when man 
pondered in his old age over the journey of life he had 
traversed. It was this sense which made him assert his right 
before the negligent sons and daughters. He reminded them 
they must do their duty unto him even as he did his unto 
them. j i 
Man uptil now was motivated wholly by self-interest, 
and was not, in this respect, different from animals. He 
thought of himself when he made property; and he thought 
wholly of himself when he made a woman his wife. That a 
woman would also get advantages of the settled life was 
never the consideration with him when he approached her. 
From the constant association sprang attachment, and from 
attachment sprang love and mutual regard; the sex relation 
of course made its own powerful contribution. But man had 
his likes and dislikes, anger and hatred; and as these were 
the outburst of a feeling not always born of reason, So was 
attachment the product of a feeling not born of reason. 
There can be no clearer demonstration of the transitoriness 
of attachment and love than the fact that it is reduced to 
ashes by the fire of anger or hatred. 

Thus man’s selfishness was taking him onward into 
civilization. If the wife did not fit in with his selfishness, 
that is, if she was considered, in his discretion, unassociable 
for any reason, she was turned out; often even the children 
would be turned out because they would not fit in in his new 
family set-up with a new wife. Man’s love for his children 
came from the love he had for his wife, and when this love 
did not square with his self-interest, he abandoned love for 
self-interest. Similarly, he would do away with his animal 
property; he would even kill a milch cow if it interfered 
with his self-interest. 

Man’s self-interest at that stage of his transformation 
cannot be deplored; it will have to be appreciated as a broad 
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fact of nature. Like all other creatures, his only concern 
was the self. Every creature exerted itself to finding food; 
and if man raised an establishment for himself, it was 
because he was provided by nature with a better mind and, 
over and above his mental Superiority, with a different 
physical apparatus which enabled him to do so. Some of 
the feathered creatures that build themselves nests might 
refute the claim of man’s superiority, both mental and 
physical, and assert that while they possessed an inborn 
faculty to construct shelters for themselves, man wandered 


worthy for its value of achievement. In his settled life he 
had extended the scope of his self-interest, which now in- 
cluded his wife and children. His self was no doubt the 
starting point of his establishment, and he would not 
abandon it, but the new way of living had gripped him so 
powerfully that on occasions, he would deny himself food 
if the supply was scanty and give it to his children. His 
attachment with them subordinated his natural instinct of 
primary concern for the self. This was man’s first departure 


: elf-interest sup- 
press his emotion, and he would kill the ary ae oe 
meals for himself apq his wife and children: Nevertheless. 
Senan ee a had come Over him in his settled life 
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anew by the ever-increasing possessions he was collecting 
around him. 

Already, before he had created a family, he had deve- 
loped a sense of dependence on his fellow beings, who had, 
like himself, taken to settled life. They all knew that singly 
they could not defend themselves against attacks of those 
still sticking to the wandering life, and they constituted 
themselves into a defence unit so that if one household was 
attacked, all others would run to it to drive away the 
attackers. Here again self-interest was the supreme motive 
which led to the birth of a kind of social order; as years 
and decades passed, this act of mutual help was called social 
responsibility, conveying a mistaken sense of doing a good 
turn to the neighbour. Yet it was not wholly mistaken. A 
new social sense, different from the original idea of ‘give 
and take’ had grown in men’s minds, and they would rush to 
the help of even a neighbour of feeble limbs from whom 
they could hardly expect a similar help in return. This was 
another big achievement of the settled life: even those 
physically incapacitated enjoyed safety and security. Not 
only this; man’s sympathy now manifested itself more 
positively and with a sense of responsibility, and he spared 
food from his stock for the disabled neighbour. Self- 
interest was again in the background, but covered up with 
the layers of growing multitudinous social life, it had 
become nearly invisible. Man now called such help charity 
or his help to a fellow being in distress or the performance 
of a social responsibility. In fact, it was further expansion 
of man’s self-interest, from the self to the family, and 
from the family to the neighbourhood. The edifice of a 
system was coming up on the base of self-interest; only the 
edifice was now visible, and the base was disappearing from 
sight. Prudently, the group of households had realized that 
today’s sturdy working man might become infirm tomorrow 
and consequently be robbed of his capacity to produce food; 
under the system, help was no longer limited as an arrange- 
ment between two men. It could be rendered to any one, 
and might come to the giver at the time of his need from a 
different man. 

Was man in the settled life in a more reasonable state 
of mind than his former self or his counterpart still leading 
wandering life to behave in a manner different from what 
appeared to him chaos in nature? The answer is, no. The 
order he was evolving was motivated by his own self- 
interest, and not by an intention to substitute order for 
chaos. He set no limit to his acquisition; at home he was 
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the exclusive master of his property, and yet he moved into 
the free world to get more things for himself and his 
family, never pausing to reason that he should either be a 
free-hooter or a settled man. With plentiful possession of 


that he gave himself as much property as he could. He 
justified his action by perverted reasoning: his property 


their grievance? No, it could not; it did not. 
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nature’s resources in a certain given area be made equitably 
available to all men in that area. They further argued (i) 
that envy, an evil breeding many evils, should have no 
basis to flourish on, and the settled life should be made 
rational; (ii) that the chance should not be the basis of a 
system, and the early settlers should not continue depriving 
for all times to come the later settlers of what was free to 
everybody in the days of wandering life; (iii) that the 
settled life should be an improvement on the earlier one, 
and not more chaotic; (iv) that they no doubt discovered 
something attractive in the settled life before they joined 
it, but they were driven to it by the feeling that the settled 
group had with its combined might become more powerful, 
and their (the new comers’) survival was no more possible 
in the wandering life. 

The old settlers did not respond to these pleas, and 
complications were inevitable to arise in the future. These 
manifested themselves in a variety of ways. 


Chapter IT 
SURPLUS AND ITS EFFECT 


In the settled life, men were creating ever new wants; 
it was an unending list. Those who had put them- 
selves in possession of comparatively bigger properties, got 
greater incentive to wants from their surplus produce. 

Man had learnt to make a plough to till his land and to 
employ bullocks or horses to relieve him to a great extent 
of his own physical exertion. From this device an addi- 
tional advantage accrued to him: the land yielded a larger 
amount of crop now than it did before he had launched the 
new reform. What to do with the surplus produce was the 
pleasant problem before him. His mind at once suggested 
an answer. It was vaguely this: he could make use of such 
men as were in economically less favourable circumstances 
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course appeared as a class dependent on him, but he was 
now dependent on them to the same degree. 

The principal promoter of the classes was the food 
producer, and the question to which they all addressed 
themselves was, how much of his produce should be equal 
to how much of a particular commodity supplied to him, In 
fact, all constituents of the community being suppliers of 
one another, the question was, how much of one’s product 
should be supplied for how much of the other’s product. 
And they decided that labour should ordinarily be the 
determinant: so many articles produced, for example, by 
the potter would be equal to so much length of rope. And 
so on. Thus they evolved a system of exchange known as 
the barter system. 

This system, seemingly rational and equitable, had got 
to be worked with man’s traditional impulse of selfishness, 
which was the basis of the entire structure he had built up. 
The example of the corn producer was before the men of 
other professions, and they knew that his labour gave him 
a surplus amount with which he got not only the things 
that had become inevitable part of life but also other things 
which many did not have and which added to his comfort. 
The producer of surplus corn was in that position because 
of a chance he had seized in the beginning of settled life. 
Whatever the cause of surplus, he excited others to emulate 
him: why should not artisans create an opportunity, when- 
ever it was possible to do so, to make some surplus, with 
which they too could add to their possessions, to their 
comforts? The clever among them looked around and dec- 
lared, there was no equity, no equality in the community. 
The carpenter, enjoying the monopoly of making ploughs, 
said if he increased his barter rate, he could get an ad- 
ditional amount of things for his household. The potter © 
said if he did likewise he could buy the luxury of a bed- 
stead, a luxury which some people of the community had 
already provided themselves with, while many were with- 
out it. 

The equity of the barter system did not take long to 
degenerate to a chaotic state, in which every man tried to 
get a little more than was warranted by the labour put in 
by him, If man’s wants had been pegged at a certain mini- 
mum, a minimum determined with equity by common 
consent of the members of the community, and if the 
community had made an arrangement to ensure enough 
production for all the constituents, there would have been 
no surplus and no consequent urge to use the surplus | for 
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extra comforts on individual basis and in disregard of its 
reaction on others. l 

Man’s progress thus far was a progress of his self- 
interest, a multiplication of his wants, and he indulged in 
self-delusion by comparing himself to his predecessor, 
the wanderer, and declaring himself superior. He claimed 
he had tamed nature, though to a small extent, by removing 
from the life of the settled community chaos inasmuch as 
every family now lived in peace and did not disturb the 
other. 

How did he do it in a society in which disharmony born 
of inequity and inequality existed from the beginning and 
was persisting? Men of affluence said there should be order 
in the community, there should be peace, and that would 
be possible when the different people constituting it ob- 
served an attitude of disinterest about one another’s proper- 
ties; each must be contented with what he had. They not 
only gave expression to this wish but proceeded to ensure 
observance of the order they contemplated. They paraded 
their surplus, and appointed with the strength implicit in 
it some men whom they charged with the duty of fighting 
and putting down those who might defy the law they had 
laid down. As before, self-interest asserted itself again: 


the former were the possessors and the latter, belonging to 
free nature, had nothing as their own and did not discrimi- 
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been made, there arose the problem of its enforcement. The 
men interested in maintaining the economic status quo and 
even those who had become inclined to the former’s way of 
thinking because of thefts and fear of thefts, conferred 
together and decided that one of them, an elderly man, who 
was regarded as wise and prudent, should be made the ad- 
ministrator of law. At the conference, some referred to 
other problems of society, such as quarrels, disputes, and 
suggested that all these formed part of the problem they 
had assembled to consider. A wise man was therefore madc 
head of the community, and it was decided by common con- 
sent that he should withdraw from whatever work he was 
engaged in and be supported by the entire community; the 
support to be made of contributions from all the families. 
Under this agreement, everybody, whether he had a surplus 
or not, was required to contribute to the headman’s fund. 
The headman was also empowered to use force, should it 
become necessary, in collecting the contributions from 


defaulters. 

The headman had, in the very nature of his appoint- 
ment, to work with a closed mind. His duty was to see 
to it that everybody enjoyed his possessions without inter- 
ference; how these possessions were acquired and how they 
originated was not his concern. It was none of his business 
to see whether the barter system was working in a manner 
so as to ensure an equitable return to every professional. 

Before the headman appeared on the scene, envy, as 
already stated, had entered man’s mind; even a man of 
surplus envied another possessing greater surplus. Gene- 
rally, the men of surplus were not unaware of it but dis- 
missed it with a plausible argument: envy was as essential 
an attribute of man as understanding, and was not excited 
only by inequality supposedly born of the early settlers’ 
favourable conditions; the reaction would be the same even 
to the surplus acquired by dint of labour and not by adven- 
titious advantages of pre-settled life—a lazy man would 
envy the fortune of one who was industrious. This point 
had a certain logic no doubt, but it lacked intellectual 
honesty because it did not deal precisely with the kind of 
envy that had its root in economie inequality. It side- 
tracked the issue; it did not meet the basic charge that even 
the new institution was designed to preserve inequitable 


self-interest of individuals. ‘ : 

Overborne by selfrinterest, men did not apply their 
minds to finding an equitable answer, they did not eens 
the economic structure which they had built up by exploit- 
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ing nature in its chaotic state, because such an examination, 
if rationally made, would suggest re-arrangement of the 
structure. Even the headman, whom the contributions 
made a man of surplus with which he secured distinguish- 
ing comforts, suffered, quite naturally, from the same 
mental attitude. He was called upon to administer a law 
made for a definite purpose; and amusingly enough this ad- 
ministrator of law considered himself an administrator of 
justice, which he was not. 

As time passed, the contract between laziness and 
diligence, by means of which envy was sought to be dis- 
posed of, hit the advocates themselves. For example, there 
would be some one, who had a larger plot of land under his 
plough and a larger grazing yard than others in the settle- 
ment, and would create an organization in which most of 
the work was done by hired men. For his own limbs, he 
would have little use, and he would become partly lazy. 
He would be responsible for the creation of a different kind 
of surplus, a surplus secured with the labour of others. He 
would not pause to think for a moment whether he was 
doing anything wrong. On the contrary, he would contend 
that by giving work to those who had no land to till or who 
were not engaged in any other profession, he had managed 
to produce more with which more people would be able to 
feed themselves. But the charge that had been continuously 
made against him and others like him would remain: he 
was one of the founders of the economy in which inequity 
was persisting and exciting envy. His privilege of laziness 
or partial laziness became the breeding ground of other 
evils. 


If food could be had without work many would prefer 
not to work. The invidious privilege which man of the 
above organization had given himself was an object of 
envy; but how could those who had little or no where- 
withal to put up a like organization enjoy the ‘privilege’? 
That they might not have to work was their ambition, almost 
a decision, and they gave effect to it in different ways. To 
give an illustration, out of the three sons of a settler, one 
would not work, but despite violent protests he con. 
tinued getting food from the common kitchen, and was 
given up as an incorrigible fellow. A lad of another family 
took to thieving, and gave himself the ‘privilege’ of 
laziness. Some were already less exertive than their fellow 
settlers, and though they were themselves responsible for 
their less fortunate state, yet they were envious of men 
economically better situated than themselves, 
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The life of the community was getting complicated, but 
the headman looked at it differently. He lamented the 
degeneration that was setting in, but did not apply his mind 
to thinking what was the cause, and whether there was a 
remedy. The functioning of his mental faculty, so far as 
his duties were concerned, was pegged to the discussions 
and decisions at the conference, and he would only punish 
the guilty, and do nothing beyond it. His own living stimu- 
lated in others the ambition to live more comfortably with 
less work. Not much time had elapsed since he was made 
headman, and they still remembered that he was one of 
themselves until recently and now he had made himself 
rich. He needed a strong guard to protect his riches, and 
the only function of the guards was to sit or stand and keep 
an eye on bad characters. They were provided with better 
food and better comfort than many who had to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their own labour. The headman’s 
guards and other employees were looked upon with envy; 
many aspired for a chance to be in his employ, but the 
posts were few and the aspirants many. The unfulfilled 
ambition nourished envy, and the community witnessed the 
spectacle of the headman himself becoming a cause of the 
increasing recidivism. Yet his mind was not disturbed. 
Perhaps he never realized he was contributing to no small 
extent to the incidence of crime. Nonchalantly, he went on 
administering the law, and adding to his possessions: every 
new year’s contributions left with him the usual amount of 
surplus, which he would use in giving himself fresh com- 
forts. His employees too were getting ever richer, and they 
were all, in effect, stimulating the tendency to get more 
for less work. 

That the surplus amount, whether in the possession of 
the headman or of his employees or others, was used for 
getting things providing extra comfort or pleasure, not 
available to all people, gave the men, who had developed an 
inclination to do less exertive work, an opportunity to 
prepare new articles of use, or impart beauty and art tie) 
those already in use. For example, a better framework of 
the bedstead, more pleasing to the eye, was designed. More 
man-days of labour were devoted to making it, and conse- 
quently its exchange value: was raised. In fact, as it was 
intended to be a prize possession, the value raised was even 
out of proportion to the extra labour, but it was gladly 
said. The addition of beauty to utility recommended itself 
Spanier: ine considerable surplus. A 
as desirable to men possessing CO h to neel 
work of art was bound to be as pleasing to those who y 
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saw it and did not possess it as ito those who possessed it. 
It was a new branch of progress in the community and was 
spontaneously applauded. But the discerning men, among 
those who had no surplus or did not possess enough accord- 
ing to the lowest standard, shook their heads in dismay. 
They argued that this new development would increasingly 
turn men from strenuous work to cosy pursuits, and more 
men would be driven to making non-utility articles with 
the intention of partaking in the huge surplus of the head- 
man and others. 

This argument was countered by the possessors of 
surplus thus: the class of carpenters, for example, would 
not be depleted and there would be no dearth of the 
commonly-used bedsteads if some of the men sacrificed 
quantity for quality and gave society an art; and more 
men were available to swell the class. But in the actual 
result, the plausibility of this argument did not stand. 
Settled life having become the rule, and nomadism having 
been reduced to an exception, the land was personal 
property and was no longer free. Even the unploughed 
forests belonged to some individuals who had an organized 
force and declared them as their private property. The in- 
creasing population was no doubt bound to swell the 
different professions, and there was apparently nothing 
wrong if some devoted themselves to developing the arts. 
But the arts, in so far as they owed their birth to surplus, 
were becoming a disturbing element. The community was 
arriving at a stage where it was confronted with a new 
dilemma; on the one hand, men of surplus possessed 
articles of beauty, and, on the other, men of sub-normal 
standards had to deny themselves even things of common 


many. And quite reasonably, the latter argued that art and 
beauty had no doubt a place in man’s march towards better 
living, but they should not be limited to the few, and that 
this would be possible only when the original mistake of 
accidental and forceful possessions was equitably remedied. 

Art, in the way it was conceived and grew, ignored 
reason’s challenge to. chaos in man’s behaviour which was 
motivated solely by self-interest. If the whole community 
was a, store-house of manual and mental power, exerting 
itself for the service of one another, the utility of art would 
have been different. But since the chaos was persisting and 
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was only changing its form and shape, the surplus con- 
tinued manifesting different ways of its utility, different 
ways of serving the self. The possessors of large surpluses 
were acquiring ever more numerous symbols of distinction, 
and were becoming a superior class. The most conspicuous 
among them was the headman, whose surplus was now the 
biggest. As the variety grew and art developed, he made 
himself appear as the most superior being in the community. 
The community, that is, those who had the decisive 
voice, could meet again and change the headman, but if he 
had done nothing to deserve a sack and had performed his 
duties according to the instructions given him—according 
to the law—he could continue as long as he was alive or 
was physically fit to function. And when his son responded 
to his teaching and learnt to behave as a headman should, 
the headman’s office became hereditary. The proper func- 
tioning of the headman and proper upbringing of his son, 
while worthy of admiration from the view-point of virtue, 
happened to be the largest single factor responsible for the 
accumulation of surplus. Never did any one of the people, 
who had appointed him, entertain the thought that he would 
become the richest man. But he was an institution now, 
and not only was his fortune tolerated with equanimity, 
he was looked upon with awe and extraordinary res- 
pect. The extra possessions and the unique comforts he had 
gathered had indeed imparted awe and respect to his 
personality. tA ' t 


Chapter IV 
MYSTICISM vs. REASON 


Could there be a better way than a law to check attacks 
on the ‘inviolability’ of possessions? The wise men among 
the settlers asked this question after the inviolability had 
been decided to be preserved with the force of law and after 
they had learnt from experience that violation—thieving, 
ete.—did not stop. They gave a new meaning to what was 
intended to be accomplished by law. They said man’s deeds 
could be classified into two broad divisions, good and bad. 
In the context of the problem before them, bad conduct was 
one that violated the sanctity of possessions; the contrary 
was good conduct. Sanctimonious terms were later on 
employed to give expression to the idea: the former conduct 
was immoral, the latter virtuous. The idea gathered more 
flesh in the course of time and was presented in a more 
elaborate form. 

The form was correlated with man’s sense of wonder 
at the numerous manifestations of what he understood as 
nature. He had learnt from experience that rain was useful 
because without it his crops would dry up. But how was it, 
he asked himself, that sometimes, even in the rainy season, 
there was no rain or there was excess of it? Many were 
baffled by this phenomenon and discussed it with one an- 
other. There was no convincing reply. They were groping, 
and their inquiring quest had become so intense that they 
would avidly listen to any reply, 

And a ‘convincing’ reply came from an elderly man 
held in high esteem. He said rain or its absence or its ex- 
cess was a small phenomenon com 
earth, and the innumerable things on earth. There was a 
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utilise nature’s creation for himself, was the starting 
point of what is called animism. Another elderly man 
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restricted his answer to the main question—about the un- 
certain nature ofi rains. He said as the Supreme Lord 
was the master of the universe, a lower agent of His was 
the master of rains ; and that when the agent was angry, 
he would either cause drought or pour out such excess of 
water that in either case, men would lose their crops. 
He prescribed certain methods to propitiate and appease 
the rain god. Again, no thinking had gone into this reply; 
it turned inquisitiveness into credulity, and left the in- 
quirer less keen and mentally confused than he was before. 
He sought light, but was thrown into darkness. And what 
was amusing, he believed that he had been shown ithe 
light. 

And why did the rain god get angry? Because men 
behaved in a bad way; the ‘light-giver’ called the bad 
way asin, whose reaction on the god could be removed only 
by propitiating him. If by chance, the rains came after 
a spell of drought and after the god had been propitiated, 
the ‘light-giver’ would be hailed with applause and his 
capacity to penetrate the realm of the unknown would be 
admired; he would even be adored. If the rains did not 
come, and if he was asked why the propitiation did not 
produce the desired result, he would be ready with an answer 
that would make the people sadder and himself look 
wiser: the sins must have been so enormous, so offensive, 
that the rain god’s anger did not subside, and he did not 
relent. ‘Don’t you see,’ he would Say with emphasis, ‘the 
habit of thieving is on the increase; virtue is being over- 
shadowed by vice; therefore you cannot escape the result, 
the rain god's punishment.’ The credulous again believed 
the elderly wise man, and allowed his sense of reason to be 
befogged by nonsense. 

Against this background of the degeneration of man’s 
mind, he was told what was moral or virtuous and what 
was immoral or sinful. Possessions were sacrosanct; this 
was morality. Violation of this sacrosanctity would bring 
the Supreme Lord’s curse on the violator. Naturally afraid 
of pain and also wishful to avoid discomfort as far as pos- 
sible, a man would set to think when he was told that if he 
violated the sanctity of possessions, he would have to suffer 
bodily torment or would be subjected by the unseen Power 
to any other ill-usage. Most men had experienced how 
painful was physical suffering—for example that caused by 
smallpox—and many shuddered to think of it attacking them 
as punishment for a sin. Sin was therefore to be avoided 
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—the avoidance would keep man free from physical pain 
and discomfort. But ‘sin’ did not stop. All that the 
sensible inquiry and its foolish answer produced was an- 
other class of idlers, who constituted themselves as men’s 
preceptors to prescribe mystical remedies. It was not only 
an utterly useless class, but one that applied a brake to the 
growth of the rational mind. Like thieves, they became 
sharers, without any physical or mental exertion, in the 
surplus; and they passed off for men of virtue and morality, 
while the other idlers—the thieves—were dubbed as cri- 
minals. There was one noticeable difference between the 
two: these men of ‘virtue’ shared the fruits of labour 
of all and sundry, even of those who were poor and did 
not have enough to spare, while the thief oftentimes turn- 
ed only to men of surplus for his victims. 

If mysticism could be created and exploited to give 
sanctity to the dubious character of possessions and if it 
could inveigle men’s minds into accepting non-inter- 
ference with them as a virtue, it could be invoked by the 
so-called evil-doers, thieves and others, also. And an- 
other class of idlers came up with their own devices to 
Share in the gains the thieves made. The idlers’ ingenuity 
produced another agent of supernatural power; it was the 
deity of forgiveness. Forgiveness could be won by pro- 
pitiating the deity with a part of the booty acquired by thiev- 
ing or other means tabooed by society. This diety too, 
like the gods and deities of virtue, was not visible, and 
the offerings made to it were appropriated by the idler, 
Thieving had not been stopped by the former form of mys- 
ticism, but it had mentally shaken many of the so-called 
criminals; the new form restored to them, in a large mea- 
sure, the old mental attitude, which regarded the law 
as an affair exclusively concerned with the unmolested 
preservation of possessions and any breach of it was not 
to offend supernatural powers and had nothing to do with 
man’s physical ailments. The mystique of vice was the 
answer to the mystique of virtue, but it did not restore to 
man that state of mind in which he asked rational questions: 
why should the accidental possessions be accepted as an 
accomplished fact ? why was one excuse for living without 
work not as had as another ? 

Fear, which had existed since the beginning of crea- 
tion as part of man’s biological inheritance, and which 
seemed to have been greatly diminished in the settled 
life, continued in one form or the other; it was 
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invoked even to enable ‘virtue’ to prevail. There was, 
it may be conceded for the sake of argument, some 
element of reason in the convention which prescribed 
non-interference with private possessions; but there was 
much less of it in the prescribed form of virtue, whose 
observance was sought by fear of the curse of the un- 
seen Power. It was a retrograde device. In the days of 
the wandering life, men and animals feared each other, 
but had no fear of the unknown, unseen Power. Now 
virtue introduced men to a new sphere of fear. This was 
because unreason, instead of reason, had become the 
foundation of the structure of what was supposed to be a 
better human society in the making. If reason had become 
the foundation, virtue would have come to man as a wholly 
different challenge. The eldermen, who invoked mysti- 
cism and fear, would, in that case, have discussed the 
problem of ensuring non-interference in a different way. 
They would have suggested that the tendency to crime 
arose from the tendency to make more surplus. They 
would have asked themselves the pertinent question: how 
far was the comfort-loving life at the root of the tenden- 
cies promoting crime? And they would have prescribed 
certain Standards for the community to base non-inter- 
ference on economic equality. Equitable distribution of 
the resources and compulsory work would have, in that 
case, been made the criterion of possessions, and avoid- 
ance of work made punishable. The law would have taken 
a different form, and the headman would have been be- 
having differently, instead of swelling his surplus and help- 
ing to promote criminal tendencies. There might have 
been thieving in this set-up also, but men would have 
taken the road of reason, and their minds would not have 
been vitiated by mysticism and fear. 

As social life advanced, the terms good and bad were 
applied to different manifestations of social behaviour. Men 
of comparatively bigger possessions considered themselves 
superior to those of small possessions, and expected the 
superiority to be recognized by the latter; it was good to 
acknowledge this superiority and bad not to do so. A car- 
penter, who had trained himself to be aneartist, “was in- 
ferior to one who possessed a considerable amount, of sur- 
plus to buy his produce. An artistic product was. not- an 
article of general utility. It was beyond the purchasing 
Capacity of common people, and tet) TESA of sur- 
plus thought they were patrons of e 
felt they depended for rt livelihood. on men of surplus. 
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lex of superiority and inferiority became a cus- 
zA er those o showed by any gesture disregard for 
it were looked upon as lacking the sense of discrimination 
between good and þad. f } 

The tradition which tied men to this behaviour was 
further strengthened by the association of mysticism, the 
unseen power which had created the world. Every crea- 
ture and every lifeless thing owed its birth to the Supreme 
Lord, who made it what it was in accordance with certain 
system, and it was He who determined who among men 
would be superior and who inferior. It was therefore 
man’s bounden duty to regard as sacrosanct not only dis- 
parity but all that was the consequence of disparity. This 
aspect of mysticism was presented with a proof: all men 
did not possess the same kind of physical and mental 
power, and some were superior to others. In the same 
way, in the matter of possessions, some were placed by 
the Creator in the position of superiority and some of 
inferiority. As the decades and centuries were passing, 
and men were becoming oblivious of the origin of the dis- 
parity, and as mysticism was getting deeply ingrained in 
their minds, they accepted what the ‘wise men’ said about 
the origin of superiority and inferiority and also the rule 
about good behaviour and bad behaviour. It was a virtue 
to bow before the Creator’s order; and it was a sin not to 
do so. 

In the growing list of virtues, the term truth appear- 
ed with a force which could be invoked to their aid both 
by men of surplus and by others. Its origin might be 
illustrated thus: The headman’s agent, charged with the 
task of collecting the community’s contributions for his 


fund, one day reported to him that such and such man 
had been incapacitated 
to pay his contribution. 
had, by paying a fraction of the contribution to the collec- 
tor as bribe, devis 

headman had the p 
collector ; but mi 
its part if only to ensure better results, 
developing a co laid down, 
again in the name of the Supreme Lord, that to speak 


junction fixed in his mind, 
he would not behave dishonestly because he must speak 
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truth for fear of punishment by the Lord. 

Again, the psychological factor that motivated the 
collector to speak untruth and the bribing person to ori- 
ginate untruth was ignored. Both were impelled by the 
desire to have a little surplus with which they could get 
some of those things which made men of surplus superior 
or which could provide an extra amount of comfort. This 
desire was inherent in the system which was being pre- 
served with all manner of devices, and could not be dis- 
pelled from the minds of some, while the others satisfied 
it and sanctified it with the law and virtue. Truth, there- 
fore, could never become part of man’s behaviour in the 
communal life. What actually happened was that untruth 
was presented so artfully that it assumed the appearance 
of truth and was accepted as such. The virtue lacked the 
force of reason to make men truthful and honest. On the 
contrary, the sub-conscious mind dictated that reason 
resided in the dishonest behaviour because it was consis- 
tent with the rule which gave opportunities to some to have 
considerable surplus and devote it to securing more com- 
forts and acquiring superiority. A 

Men, the wise elders said, should be different from 
animals in.their behaviour, Animals had seemingly no 
order; any of them would cause injury to or kill any 
other. But men should not injure one another; they 
should live in peace. To achieve this end, the wise men 
made a law empowering the headman to punish those 
whom he found guilty of violation of the law. And in this 
case also, morality in the garb of mysticism followed in the 
footsteps of the law. Whoever, the moral code prescribed, 
caused physical or mental injury to another, com- 
mitted a sin, and departed from the way of virtue mak- 
ing himself liable to see by ap ARENES, 

sing inj o each 0 
Men ‘had been causing Nan 1f-interest, and if the 


appeared on the earth for their se. , i 
wile elders declared such deeds unlawful or sinful, it was 


because, in the settled life, people had made themselves 


i ir old selves. 
different from their o. Me Oe T cate 


rs later on amen 
ae ae T that in self-defence a man could 


the rovi ule 
E E ghig-defence included an attack on crimi- 
nals—thieves, etc. But thieves were largely. the product 
of a tradition, and had, as already discussed, their own 
Priests, and their own mystic deities, which were regard- 
ed as giving them protection as far as possible in a mys- 
terious way. But ‘sometimes the virtuous and the law- 
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idi ed injury to those who were not criminals ac- 
ee RE ERRE of the law. For example, a ser- 
vant of a cultivator of surplus possession was wrongly 
suspected of laziness and not-giving the master the adequate 
return for the wages. The master got angry, and beat up 
the servant. Such cases would not go to the headman. In 
the first instance thece were so petty, and in the second, 
a servant would not seek punishment for his master be- 
‘cause he would not like to risk his means of livelihood by 
resorting to legal action. Morality usually stepped into 
such failures of law, and ordained that anger was a sin. If 
the element of mysticism be removed from this prescrip- 
tion, the new addition to the code of morality will have to 
be regarded as quite sensible, because it suggested a 
rational conduct. In the first place suspicion could not be 
a fair basis for a decision; and in the second, anger be- 
trayed-lack of self-control, and loss of self-control undid 
the achievement which made man different from animals. 
Self-control, whatever its virtuous content, appeared to 
many as a necessity, and they, compared to those who 
imbibed it purely as a virtue, applied it to their conduct 
more. successfully. They learnt from experience that 
anger left behind an inimical feeling, and that the exis- 
tence of such a feeling was not conducive to their self- 
interest. But whenever they talked about anger with other 
fellow men, they paraded it as-a sin if only to maintain 
the mystical character of morality. They strongly believed 
that the fear of mystical vengeance was more powerful than 
reason to restrain man. The results were poor, and yet 


code of morality. They emphasi i 
tion im life was ordained by fate: 
the Lord; ‘and since it was-so; men must be contented with 
what they were: The wise men prescribed contentment as 
part of the essential qualities of a moral man. It was well 
nigh impossible to cover up the hollowness of the prescrip- 
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tion, and it did not work. The sceptical suggested that 
the morality of contentment must first be applied against 
the lust for more possessions and more comforts; if a level 
of contentment was fixed, it would have an inspiring effect 
on others, and the code of morality would then be a truth- 
ful approach. 

Anger, studied in a different context, was one of the 
weaknesses of man’s mind, and as such it did a positive 
harm not only to others but to himself also. A man was 
bitten by a mad dog, for example, and his anger was at 
once aroused to this extent that he gave a kick to the dog. 
The dog also reacted in the same manner and bit the man 
again. Both, the man and the dog, acted in a natural 
way, but the dog, who was firstly mad and secondly in- 
capable of thinking, was excusable. The man, had he 
exercised control over the natural provocation, would 
have adopted one of these two courses: either he would 
have let the dog go, or if he thought that the dog must 
be killed, he would have given a heavy stick or stone blow 
on its head or back, or adopted some other way to kill it. 
This experience produced a lesson: the natural instinct of 
anger must be suppressed by the acquired wisdom of self- 
control. .It:meant that the mind should not be allowed to 
act according to impulses but must be trained with the 
prudence obtained from experience. This part of the ana- 
lysis of anger and the prescription to check it was not the 
concern of the law nor of that morality which was consi- 
dered supplementary to the law, 

Self-control to suppress anger was like a possession 
which man needed for his self-interest, and if it was asso- 
ciated with the mysticism of virtue and sin, it was because 
mysticism had become the vehicle of sanctions for 
social conduct. It fitted in with the general approach to 
the maintenance of economic status quo in the community; 
any display of anger that disturbed the status quo directly 
or indirectly was a sin. 

The order that the settled life had brought about had 
already created a sense of attachment in man’s mind, and 
to him the dearest ones on the earth were his wife and 
children. But his own self-interest and his attachment 
towards his wife and children, were likely to come in con- 
flict; this was a conflict in which self-interest would near- 
ly always assert itself against attachment. It betrayed 
the natural state of mind which was similar in man and 
animal. A cow would attack any one trying to separate 
her young one from her. But as the calf grew, she would 
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rin: Tf men and women in the settled life did not behave 
Ty) it was because they were In a favourable pias 
tion. Men, when they took to family life, had put e 
selves in possession of adequate resources to fee A 
wives and children. Man’s superior mind, which provide 
him with the faculty to understand attachment, made a 
distinction between himself and animals. But if want or 
scarcity in some form supervened in the peculiar economy 
of the community, a man was likely to place his own self 
interest above that of his wife and children. He would even 
discriminate between himself and his dependents in the 
enjoyment of comforts. Such a behaviour was repugnant 
to the pattern of behaviour or the code of morality the wise 
men were formulating, and they suggested that man 
should get over this inherent weakness and treat his self 
and his wife and children on equal footing. They said it 
was his holy duty to do so; the Lord would be displeased 
if he behaved discriminatingly. 

The code prescribed a reciprocal duty for the wife and 
children. Already the attachment was mutual; what the 
code did was, as in the case of the man, to check chances 
of circumstantial departure from the regard born of attach- 
ment. Additionally, the code prescribed wife and child- 
ren’s obedience to the head of the family. It was consis- 
tent with man’s expectation, an expectation born of his 
consciousness that he was the bread-earner; he worked 
not only for himself but for them also. This expectation 
remained with him even when old age made him infirm 
and the working part of the family life shifted to the 
grown male children; the code sanctioned it. The code 
recognized the fact that it 
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able by quarrels over their sex waywardness: they would 
not tolerate with equanimity one of them carrying on sex 
relation with another person. The wise men saw in the 
quarrelling the inner characteristic of man’s mind which 
insisted on exclusiveness. They again invoked morality 
and the Supreme Lord, and declared violation of 
fidelity a sin. But man’s consciousness of him- 
self as the supporter and protector of the family 
asserted itself in many cases, particularly of men posses- 
sing an abundance of surplus; they would not tolerate a 
breach of fidelity on the part of their wives, but themselves 
they would violate it with equanimity. Often, the wife 
submitted to the man’s immoral conduct, but she did so in 
sheer helplessness, a helplessness which she would ward 
off only if she had found another man to go to. But how 
could she be oblivious of the broad fact that there also the 
man occupied the same position of superiority. Even the 
wise men were compelled to recognise this superiority. They 
amended the code, and permitted plurality of wives, but 
did not permit plurality of husbands. In the far-flung 
settlements, the family life developed in a variety of ways, 
and where women possessed the position of superiority 
over men, the code accepted plurality of husbands. In 
either case, the morality, it will have to be admitted, was 
compromised. Nevertheless, the concept of fidelity and 
the urge for its observance in the name of morality or for 
fear of offending the Lord, had come to stay. 

The men of surplus turned the code to their advantage. 
With their surplus, they were able to keep more than one 
wife, and excited the envy of those less fortunate. Fidelity 
thus became to a great extent, a phenomenon of helnless- 
ness, There were, of course, men and women who faithfully 
and completely imbibed the injunction, and regarded depar- 
ture from it asin. They were the real makers of the tradi- 
tion of fidelity. They belonged to the economically less for- 
tunate class, and did not avail themselves of the relaxation 
which allowed plurality of wives. The men of surplus, on 
the other hand, were devising new methods to benefit by 
the relaxation. The relaxation was a departure from the 
spirit of the original injunction, and they interpreted it more 
liberally: if man was permitted to have more wives than 
one, it meant that he could have sex relation with more 


women than one, and therefore it was not necessary that the 


women should all become his wives. They put the interpreta- 
tion into practice, and the result, in a nutshell, was the com- 
ing into existence of a new class, the class of prostitutes. 
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It was a horrible challenge to the whole concept of sex 
morality. If men of surplus thought of making sex a pur- 
chasable commodity, some women made it a saleable com- 
modity and a means of acquiring surplus. The community 
had now a new profession, which provided new chances to 
men shirking physical exertion; they helped the prostitutes 
in carrying on their ‘business’, and got a part of their 
‘earnings’. The area of the evil was fast expanding, and 
even some of those who had no surplus to spare for the 
market women broke the code of fidelity. They did so by 
neglecting their wives and children, thus violating another 
moral prescription—discharging their responsibility towards 
the dependents. : 

Even in the wandering state, man had some sense of 
discernment as to what facial features were more attractive 
than others, and he made use of that sense in choosing his 
Sex mate, if the opportunity of choosing was available to 
him. In the settled state, his appreciation for beauty grew, 
but it was not easy to have a free choice. Often it was a 
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business. The law and the code did not deal with the evil 
arising out of the surplus and multiplying with every new 
provision added to the code. The law and the code did not 
take notice of the obvious problem that the distressed should 
be considered a charge on the community. 

The wise men, however, did not admit defeat, and 
thought of a remedy. They said human beings should be 
merciful to each other, and those in better circumstances 
should help those in distress. Charity thus appeared as 
a new provision in the code of morality. It was made a 
virtue, a virtue that would please the Supreme Lord, who 
would reward those who practised it. The conception was 
again mystical. It fostered the expectation that those 
practising charity would get, in the Lord’s mysterious 
way, greater opportunities to add to their surplus; the 
code-makers themselves said, those who provided relief 
to men and women in distress would be happier, that is, 
they would automatically get access to more comforts. 
They said charity would ennoble those who practised it. 
But the result was that charity made them prouder and 
added to their sense of superiority, and it humiliated those 
to whom it was done. The wise men had believed that the 
prescription would be accepted as a provision of general 
practice; their hope was belied and th scope of charity 
always remained reduced to one’s option. 

Charity and mercy were two manifestations of the 
same concept, and the moral demand for their practice 
grew and was responded to at men’s option. Charity and 
mercy became separate moral prescriptions; there could 
be mercy without charity. A boy, for example, had 
been injured by a falling tree, and was unable to walk 
home unaided. A passerby saw him but ignored him. The 
knowledge of this spectacle made wise men exert their 
minds, and they laid down that mercy was as much part 
of morality as charity; if the passerby could not get 
the boy’s wounds dressed up at his own cost, he 
could at least help him reach home. If this help had not 
been made part of mysticism and had not been connected 
with mysterious dispensation of the Supreme Lord, the 
purpose would have been better served, There was in 
mercy, as in charity, an element of obligation and there- 
fore of humiliation. If it were impressed on man’s mind 
that to help one in distress was an aspect of the barter 
system, that element could be precluded. The return in 
this aspect of the barter was not immediate, but there 
might be an occasion when the helper would himself need 
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C ight be helped by some one, if not by the 
eee oe folie Sue men lose to call material and phy- 
` sical help charity and mercy because their minds were 
preoccupied with the unjust economy of the community. 
They could think of charity and mercy only by man of 
affluence towards the poor and the weak; they could not 
think of an arrangement under which a sense of social 
duty with a sense of social equality, could develop, be- 
cause such a thought would not fit in with social and eco- 
nomic superiority and inferiority that had been made part 
of the community’s life and imparted sanctity to by the 
code of morals. 

It can be argued that charity and mercy were only 
the moral terms given to what man had already been doing. 
His attachment with his family, then with those who had 
had contact with him, and then even with animals domes- 
ticated by him, was not a cultivated quality; it resulted 
from his close association with them. This attachment 
imparted importance to his natural impulse of helping a 
man or animal out of distress. The natural impulse should 
have, in the settled life, grown to a dimension and to a 
point of discipline, where a moral prescription would 
have been unnecessary. But in the settled life, the 
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A PERVERTED CIVILIZATION 


Hundreds of years had elapsed since men began to live 
a settled life. Their needs were growing and they had 
evolved a kind of regulated life. They called the changes 
they had brought about civilization. But wandering life 
had not yet wholly disappeared; and many settlements 
gave a pretty dim view of ‘progress’. Both these were looked 
down upon by ‘civilized’ men. Geographical and clima- 
tie conditions largely helped the growth of civilization. 
The settlements in fertile plains had more favourable con- 
ditions to grow to civilization than their counterparts in 
mountainous regions. If man in the plains had shown 
superior wisdom by making fireburnt earthen pots, it was 
because he had around him smooth, sticking earth, free 
from stone chips. This material was not available to men 
living in mountains or in sandy regions. 

Men (of the plains thus got a better footing to build 
their civilization on. They first built themselves mud 
houses. The sun dried the mud and rendered the houses 
habitable; but the rains considerably undid what the sun 
had done. And they got an idea. If the earthen pots could 
be made unmeltable by burning, so could the mud used 
for making the house walls, and they learnt making bricks. 
But to make earthen bricks and ithen to burn them required 
so much labour and wood that it called for a lot of surplus, 
and only the men possessing it could afford to give them- 
selves brick houses. They made use of the idea and hired 
less fortunate men not only to make bricks but also to 
construct houses for them. When earth was available in 
plenty and man had known how to make bricks, why 
should he not live in a better house? He did it and was 
proud that his living was better than that of the men in 
the mountain. He called himself civilized compared to 


them. But he was deceiving his sense of reason, as he 
had been constantly doing in the past. Those who pre- 
pared the bricks and made houses for men of surplus still 
lived in mud huts because with the wages paid to them, 
they could not accumulate so much surplus as could en- 
able them to have brick houses. These poor people pre- 
sented a ludicruous study of the civilization. Some of them, 
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icati their improved upon 
by the application of their mental faculty, improve 
Brclemaune and also introduced artistic designs in house- 


i iti i tent. 
- Their ambition was fulfilled to a certain ex ont, 
Baan many of them were in a position to possess brick 


The civilization of brick houses created a more conz- 
picuous distinction between men of surplus and others; 
it led to segregation of the latter and exposed the true cha- 


neighbourhood congenial. Men of nearly the same means 
therefore chose ito live together, and there were, in the 
‘course of time, Settlements of mud houses and settlements 
of ‘brick houses, The former came to be called villages 
and the latter towns. The Civilization in this contrast 
Stood exposed in its utter nakedness, If the Village was, 
according to the accepted Meaning of Civilization, in a 
» it was not due to 

a lack of mental and physical effort; it was due to the 
peculiar way in which the economic life had been conducted, 
Was it not Possible for every man of a Settlement to 
have a brick house? It wes, but the men of surplus would 
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thinking was largely appropriated by men of surplus. The 
change-over from earthen pots to metal utensils was a 
great advance, and could be claimed as a big step on [the 
road to civilization, but the traditional economie set-up 
did not permit the use of the new invention to economically 
inferior people, and there remained between them and the 
men of surplus a distance of thousands of years. Both set 
out on the journey leading to civilization at the same time, 
but the one was regarded as being still in the uncivilized 
state, while the other was acclaimed as civilized. The 
difference did not make men of surplus ashamed of them- 
selves; they did not pause to think that they were them- 
selves responsible for the large pockets of ‘uncivilized’ 
people in their midst. On the contrary, they took pride 
in belonging to a superior class, in being distinguished as 
men of civilization. 

It was possible, in the traditional economic set-up, for 
the children of the first inventor of metal to be impoverish- 
ed to the extent of retiring to the village life and being com- 
pelled to return to earthen pots. Thus the children of the 
man who made a distinct contribution to civilization came 
to be treated as helonging to uncivilized cociety. Circums- 
tances often caused such economic downgrading and up- 
grading: a man of surplus would become a pauper, and 
a pauper would rise to the position of a man of surplus. 
The former was not rendered pauper by lack, on his part, 
of physical and mental effort; nor did the latter owe his 
rise to an extra effort. Surplus-making depended on cer- 
tain devices, called opportunities in common parlance. 
And the degeneration to pauperism was either the result 
of the failure of devices or their ineffectiveness. 

What were these devices? As the community life was 
expanding, more men were getting, in fact creating, op- 
portunities to substitute cosy professions for strenuous 
work. The barter system had disappeared, and coins had 
been made the means of exchange. With coins possessing the 
purchasing power, men ambitious to accumulate surplus 
applied their minds to thinking how to acquire more coins. 
One of the easy ways they thought of was to act as middle 
men between different producers. They would buy, for 
example, corn from the tillers and sell it to consumers at 
higher prices than what they had paid. The middlemen’s 
work at first involved some physical exertion—they had to 
carry the corn load on their head or exert themselves to 
some extent even when they used pack animals, But as 
time passed, both the producers and the retail buyers be- 
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customed to using the new agency, and the middle 
ers relieved of the little physical exertion they had 
to undergo. The producers now themselves carried their 
produce to the middle men, and the middle men, assured 
of their inevitable role in the communal life, p gradually 
; d their margin of profit. A middleman’s place in 
increase È 4 r 
society should have been inferior to that of the producer. 
but he had made himself richer than most of them, and 
was conceded a superior status. With his big surplus he 
gave himself a big brick house, so big that with the mate- 
rial and labour spent on it, twenty poor men would have 
each got a one-room house. And he gave himself so many 
metal utensils as would have enabled twenty poor men to 
abandon earthen pots and qualify themselves to be called 
civilized. 

Some of these middlemen, having accumulated an 
abundant amount of surplus, hit upon a better device to 
make easy money. Their contact with corn producers ac- 
quainted them with the latter’s difficulties and privations, 
one of which was persistent lack of money. The lack was 
aggravated when there was drought or flood, and they 
were faced with the want of seed for the next crop. So the 
richer middlemen started the moneylending ‘business’; they 
began to advance money to the needy at high rates of inte- 
rest. Needless to say that it was the same money that 
they had made as profit from the producers. The money- 
lenders paraded themselves as a benevolent class and were 
plausibly accepted as such because without their ‘help’, 
the distress-hit producers would have been compelled to 
deny themselves the next crop and driven 
The decades and centuries tha 


men came into existence obliterated from the producers’ 


mount of it they had in the 


i in fact, the system of the middle- 
manship that deprived them of the littl i 
thev could utilize in times of distress, sibs esas 
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cient habits of eating leaves, roots, etc. The thousands 
of years of the settled life were threatened to be undone, 
and the poor were again on the verge of the ancient state 
of the wandering life when, failing to get relishable eat- 
ables, they turned to anything they could get to satisfy their 
hunger. 

In the indebtedness, whose volume increased with more 
calamities befalling the producers, there was always a 
chance of the ability to return the money | with interest 
even in instalments not coming to them for a number of 
years. Such chances were not rare, and the money-lender 
thought of another device. He made the return of the 
loan with interest within a fixed period a condition of lend- 
ing. The condition also stipulated that if the borrower 
failed to honour the contract, the lender would seize a 
part of the borrower's land. A ‘system’ of ‘regula- 
ting’ the life of the community was evolved by the 
money-lenders, and the headman made a law to give effect 
to the contract. Perhaps it did not occur to the poor— 
corn-producers and others—that if a law was made to en- 
force a contract between two individuals, there should also 
be a law to regulate the economic relationship between the 
producers and middlemen, to set a limit on latter’s profits. 
Even if it occurred to them, their demand, which was the 
same as that which proposed equitable distribution of land 
at an early stage of the settled life, would not be ac- 
cepted. The law-makers, instead of saving the producer 
of the principal necessity of life from a state of misery, 
helped his exploiter, and made civilization a thing of pri- 
vate possession of the few. 

With the new device, the money-lenders brought into 
being a new economic factor; the land under cultivation 
which belonged exclusively to those who tilled it now be- 
gan to be made private property of a non-producing class. 
Formerly, the producers paid interest for a certain period; 
now they would pay an annual rent for all times to come, 
and would be ejected if they failed to make regular 
payment. For the first time, the producer was placed in 
the risk of being thrown out of his means of livelihood, 
and this with the active help of law. 

The money-lenders and middlemen ascended to a 
higher economic status than that of many possessors of 
surplus among the cultivating class (who were the origi- 
nators of the surplus class) and were envied by them. But 
the ancient possessors would not entertain an idea of some 
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kind of equitable economy because they still occupied a 
favourable position compared to the less fortunate culti- 
vators. Therefore the sense of equity was what the law 
defined, and the law protected the acquisition of surplus 
by what were termed as honest means. It was perfect- 
ly ‘honest’ for the middleman and the money-lender to 
enjoy. the result of a device by which they appropriated 
to themselves a substantial portion of the fruit of the sweat- 
ed labour of the producer. wh m 
This development in the economic life of the community 
was hailed as a great step in the evolution of civilization, 
A body of laws were framed and a body of men possessing 
adequate ability to administer them correctly were ap- 
pointed. It was these men’s sacred duty to see to it that 
justice was done. The man whose land was claimed by 
the money-lender consequent on his failure to discharge 
his debt would be given a fair chance to have his say be- 
fore the judge, and would þe required to give up his title 
only after the judge had fully satisfied himself that the 
complainant’s claim was legally tenable. The judges, re- 
garded as one of the main pillars of the civilized society, 
never paused to think that they were maintaining by law a 
system based on self-aggrandising devices. In fact, the 
remuneration paid to the judges placed- them in the class 
of men of surplus. The system in which they were born 
and lived made their minds prisoner of the traditional 
economy and law, and there was no room to think whether 
confirming by law a proceeding based on an inequitable 
economic device could be called justice, 

Now the town started giving itself what became 
known as civic amenities. Muddy passages between diffe- 
rent houses caused inconvenience to the residents, and 
it was- proposed that they should be paved with bricks. 
But where was the money to come from for such a huge 
project? The community decided that every household 
should pay a certain sum, and adequate amount should be 
raised to construet good roads, The decision was imple- 
mented, and in some months, the muddy passages þe- 
ie paved roads. But there was a noteworthy difference 
k a Se ee and the co-operative effort of the 
wate trae ife. When men first provided themselves 

Shelters of mud houses and thatched roofs, they 
pooled aer physical efforts and by this mutual co-operation 
E o Pembelves with the first necessity in the 

» sh the progress from that Stage to the metal- 
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led roads, the system of the co-operative way had consider- 
ably changed. Physical effort was now a commodity, 
whose value was measured with money, and therefore the 
amount required for the roads was estimated, and then 
each household was asked to pay its share. Those who had 
no surplus to contribute for the community work, would 
have to borrow. In fact, in the present state of the set- 
tled life, men lacking surplus had the main role to play. 
There were men of unsettled means in a settled society, 
and when the road project was undertaken, they were 
gathered together to work on it and earn their daily wages. 

In what was supposed to be uncivilized state, all those 
who wanted houses would have to help one another with 
their physical mite; now, in the days of civilization, the 
device of money contribution saved many from physical 
exertion. It was a system in which a public work of con- 
venience and comfort to everybody would be constructed 
with the sweated labour of only those who were poor be- 
cause of that system. In the new co-operative way, often 
a man working on the project was one who paid his contri- 
bution from money borrowed from a money-lender. Thus he 
not only contributed physical effort on behalf of the money- 
lender, but also added (with the interest) to. his surplus. 
And when the roads were ready, they were made greater 
use of by the non-working men plying their carts over them 
than the toilers who did not possess vehicles and who could 
rightly complain that if the roads were restricted to foot 
traffic, they would last longer. 

Whatever the system, the community made a new addi- 
tion to what constituted civilization, but as in the case 
of brick houses, metal utensils, etc., the town got roads, 
while the village had to deny itself this amenity because 
its people did not possess adequate economic capacity to 
undertake such a stupendous project. Society was being 
divided roughly into two classes: on the one side were 
those who produced with their toil the most essential need 
of men—food—and yet lived a frugal life; and on the 
other were those who by different devices exacted a subs- 
tantial amount of the produce and made their life more 
civilized, that is, more comfortable. It was a civilization 
in which reciprocality of the barter system was gradually 
disappearing. That system too had inherited the tradition 
of surplus, but under it the things exchanged. usually re- 
presented labour of the respective parties. The surplus 
was then partly stored in the form of goods—corn etc.— 
and partly converted into comfort-giving possessions; under 
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this system, ambition moved slowly because corn could 
not be kept in store for a long time and the capacity 
to store was not limitless; and conversion of the surplus 
into things of comfort was confined to the limited variety 
of things available. But the metallic money brought about 
a revolutionary change. ‘There was now a new thinking 
about surplus: it could be accumulated in any quantity 
and lent on interest. Thus the exploiting civilization of 
metallic money replaced the barter system in which one’s 
labour was money; it was a replacement of honesty by 
dishonesty. Yet the code of morality tolerated it with 
equanimity; nay it extended the concept of sanctity to 
the wealth made from exploitation, and the law, as usual, 
punished those who violated the code. 

Every new addition to the constituents of; civilization 
was putting an additional burden on the producers of es- 
sential commodities without a corresponding addition to 
their convenience and comforts. On the contrary, often a 
new class came up, adding to their physical exertion. For 
example, if one of the three working members of a pea- 
sant family withdrew from cultivation and went over to a 
little more remunerative occupation of utensil-making or 
road-building, the remaining two members would have to do 
the work which was formerly done by three. The inven- 
tive or creative faculty of man’s mind was largely employ- 
ed for making new things of comfort for those who possessed 
surplus, and was not applied to devising new methods by 
which the quantum of physical exertion could be reduced 
and the work of three men could be done by two. 

Among man’s essential needs, cloth was next to food. 
It was the covering of body with cloth that distinguished 
the civilized man from one of the presettled life who used 
animal skins to protect himself from cold. It is not 
known who invented the making of fibre from cot- 
ion or from sheep hair; possibly the inventor was one of 
u PEt niyate class. Sitting in a thicket, he may have 

cted to the plant bearing soft white blooms, and 

he plucked one of them. Then, he may have stretched it 

wip his fingers and gathered the idea that something use- 

could be made by twisting it into a thin long thread. 

He persisted in his experiment, and by intersecting two 

threads, he weaved a rough piece of Aen M ear. n of 

Reta of vee may have carried his experiment 
each ti i icati 

produced the spinning Bice aideeache ete Se a 

For many years, spinning and weaving, in a rough 
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Style, was a family affair, and figured rarely in the barter 
market. But after metallic money had come into operation 
and facilitated bulky accumulation of surplus, cloth was 
made one of the principal saleable commodities. Later, 

the invention of needle enabled the stitching of cloth into 

fit garments. The invention of cloth and its sartorial out- 

fit occupy a top place in the ladder of civilization. Usually 

the uncivilized state and the civilized state of man are pre- 

sented by a contrast between two pictures. In one is shown 

an ugly man with a piece of skin tied round his loins; and’ 
in the other, the man’s entire body excepting the face is 

covered by several pieces of tailored cloth. The pictures 

represent the long journey mai has covered since he took 

to the settled life; but it does not depict the whole truth. 

Even after cloth had reached its present evolutionary stage, 

the picture depicting the precivilized man continued to exist 

in nearly the same form. 

The spinners and weavers sprang from the class of poor 
peasants, and they opted for the new profession because it 
required less physical exertion. Their former place in the 
economic life of the community determined the wages of 
their labour; and their living standard was no better than 
that of their erstwhile class. As the demand for cloth in- 
creased and as more men became conscious of the compara- 
tively easy-going life of the profession, an element of com- 
petition came intoj play, and the wage rate went down fur- 
ther. The inevitable result was that many spinners and 
weavers had a very small quantity of their product left for 
themselves. Some had only a small piece of cloth round 
their loins, and some were able to cover their chest and 
back also frugally. The taste for beauty is an inborn attri- 
bute in man, and different men according to the resource- 
fulness of their minds developed different varieties of art 
work in the manufacture of cloth, making civilization look 
richer. But like the ordinary men of their profession, they 
too were prizoners of the dominant surplus; the benefi- 
ciaries of the keen and diligent application of mind, devo- 
ted to preparing artistic designs, were men of abundant 
surplus, while the artists themselves as also their wives 


and children used rough cloth. They were the creators of 
art, but amusingly enough, the wearers passed as men of 


fine taste and promoters of civilization. À 

S in FOO STARS and other things, the middleman ap- 
peared between the cloth manufacturers and consumers also, 
and he ‘spread his net of business far and wide. In the 
numerous parts of the world, the varieties of land pro- 
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duce differed from region to region; and in many cotton 
was unknown. To such parts as were accessible or with- 
in his means to reach, the middleman despatched supplies 
of cloth, and multiplied his profits. He called himself 
adventurous, and thus justified his profits. By implica- 
tion, he meant that the cloth producer lacked wisdom and 
prudence and therefore should be contented with his lot. 
This was self-deception. The middleman had put himself 
in possession of surplus by exploiting peasants and manufac- 
turers, and with the help of pack animals and carts. he 
organised export business. He asserted that at one time 
he was a petty peasant himself, and that if he occupied 
a place among men of surplus, it was because he possessed 
a better mind and consequently better organizing capacity. 
He also claimed that men of better minds had turned primi- 
tive society into civilized society. Civilization, as we have al- 
ready discussed, was not promoted by his class, but by 
common people. In fact the business organization abused 
civilization by prostituting it for profit and by mischievous- 
ly depriving its real promoters of their rightful due, 

Man’s mind was constantly keeping aloof from reason. 
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to keep an account of every individual. How much money 
had been collected from contributors to the community 
fund or from borrowers and how much remained to be col- 
lected could not be remembered, and the account keeper 
fixed some signs to help him maintain an account of the 
balance. These signs, with changes warranted by expe- 
rience made in them, became numerals. Signs were simi- 
larly fixed for consonants and vowels so that names of 
different individuals could be written against the account 
of each. The accounts were first written on walls until 
some one suggested wooden planks or paper-like skins of 
certain trees to be used for the purpose. Paper was in- 
vented a long time later. 

This art of writing was in the course of time put to multi- 
tudinous use by man. The oral laws were written down, 
and their framers and administrators got a sense of pre- 
cision. The wise men, who had for ages been making 
their spoken language rich and had given attractive expres- 
sions to morals and used to learn by heart the expressions 
they inherited from their forefathers, now prepared a 
written code. They presented it to the people with greater 
authority, and their successors, after centuries had rolled 
by, imparted more sanctity to it by telling the credulous 
that it was the work of the Supreme Lord Himself, or it 
was prepared by men who were in communication with 
Him. Already those who had moral expression at the tip 
of their tongue enjoyed the tradition of being treated as 
superior men. The superiority was readily conceded by 
people who were incapable of giving similar demonstration 
of retentive memory; and now they were looked upon as 
learned in the code, and were listened to with respect as 
its interpreters. They constituted a distinct class and were 
called priests. Exploiting the common people’s extraordi- 
nary regard for them, they withdrew from physical exer- 
tion completely, and devised different ways of living on 
others’ labour. Having made the people susceptible to mys- 
terious powers of. the Supreme Lord and afraid of those 
powers, they declared that they were in communion with 
the Lord, and that their interpretations of the Code were the 
interpretations of the Lord Himself. They laid down 
mysterious ceremonies which, . they prescribed, should be 
performed through them by men needing solace or redress 
from difficulties. The priests ensured in this way unearn- 
ed money for themselves, and like the money-lender went 
on increasing their rates until they were able to rank with 


men of sizeable surplus. 
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The unending holiday from work, however, gave 
them opportunities (even when writing was not invented) 
to devote themselves to thinking. They observed that the 
moon appeared in the sky only for a certain number of 
days, and then disappeared, and appeared again for the 
same number of days. And they said to themselves that 
the moon must be a moving planet. The fact that it was a 
moving planet had little to do with the working man; what 
was of use to him was the discovery that the period of 
moonlight and the period of darkness could together be 
regarded as constituting a certain definite period of time, 
and they called it month. They made observation and 
studied the planets, and arrived at certain conclusions. 
It will be irrelevent to the present study to give an elaborate 
idea of their work and its results; it is enough to say that 
they intelligently satisfied man’s inquisitiveness about the 
natural phenomena around and above him. But the ques- 
tion that is very much relevant to the study is whether com- 
plete abandonment of physical exertion was a prerequisite 
to the observation and to acquiring the knowledge they had 
gathered. Even those replying in the affirmative will find 
themselves confronted with another question: whether the 
lust for surplus, with no limit set on it, was also a pre- 
requisite to the attainment of the knowledge, and whether 
mystical and mysterious performances were the only means 
the priests could think of to earn their bread and accumu- 
late surplus? 


The study of the sun, the moon 
indicated man’s ur 
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Like other constituents of civilization, writing, as a 
thing of utility, was largely the monopoly of men of sur- 
plus, and that part of it which became known as learning 
was exclusively the monopoly of makers and interpreters 
of the moral code. Writing was, for many centuries, prin- 
cipailly used as a vehicle for conveying the instructions of 
the moral code and knowledge of things strange to the 
general mass of people. And since this learning was the 
pillar supporting the existence of a distinct class, its rarity 
was jealously maintained with a view to preserving the 
class. The priests frowned upon any tendency that held 
out a possibility of men of non-priestly classes acquiring 
proficiency in the code and knowledge of things astronomi- 
cal; that class, in fact, would not admit for education 
boys of others classes. 

The invidious exclusion did not annoy rich people who 
had their own reasons for disinterestedness in the so-called 
higher education. Why should they go in for it, they 
said, when discharging of the obligations arising from the 
moral and mystical codes had been undertaken by the 
priests in consideration of certain fees. All that rich men’s 
sons needed to learn was alphabet and figures so that they 
could maintain business accounts. For this, a few schools 
were opened. They were just a few because the civiliza- 
tion of reading and writing was not to be made universal. 
It was bound to be confined to the children of men of sur- 
plus because the boys of poor families were yoked to phy- 
sical exertion at a tender age so that they might supple- 
ment the family income. Most people of the community 
therefore remained unlettered, relics of the precivilized 
days, and only a few secured the title to be called civiliz- 
ed. 

The invention of the art of writing created further 
complications in the economic life of many a poor, s while 
it provided men of surplus with further opportunities for 
accumulating unearned money. A money-lender, for exam- 


ple, found while going into the accounts of his borrowers _ 


that many had not paid the interest regularly, and he got 
an idea: the unpaid interest should be added to the princi- 
pal and this device would get him more interest. This in- 
volved a little complicated, calculating, which was beyond 
the ability of the illiterate borrower, who had to honour 
whatever demand the lender put forward. And there were 
occasions when the lender inflated his demand in the belief 
that the borrower was incapable of presenting a corrected 
account. Men of letters and figures thus often used their 
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uisition to making themselves richer, and put t 
e of civilization to shame. As already staren 
the so-called learned men, the priests, were doing the sam: 

i in a different way. ‘ 
Sees too developed its scope with the help of writ- 
ing. As the learned men thought more about the ingore 
prehensible phenomena of nature, they grew more eon n 
ed of the belief, given them by their forbearers, _that th 
Supreme Lord was the controller of every maniifegiation 
of nature. The dead also set them a thinking: wha 
happened to the spirit of man that gave him for TANYI 
years energy to work and to show his mental BOYEN 
different ways. As long as a man breathed, his body r 
not putrefy and did not decompose; but as soon as he 
ceased breathing, he would become a still, putrefying heap. 
And they said to themselves there was something which 


ind the impres- 
moon, the stars, 
could perish. And they said the Spirit w. 
ever-lasting; the Lord it i 

period and recalled it 
phenomenon of life and 
and the learned found an answer according to their tradi- 
tional approach. 
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a £ of the Spirit from the Lord 
and its eventual return to Him—they proclaimed that sin 
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punishments, and put an elaborate picture of it before 
the people. They reduced the idea to writing, and men 
now had a bigger moral code. By the new thought, the 
priests added to their stature as super men, and assumed 
the role of determining what was sin and what was virtue. 
Men whose sense of fear was aroused by the apprehension 
of punishment after death often went to the priest with a 
part of their hard-earned money to seek his advice. And 
the priest getting more conscious of the new money-mak- 
ing device, suggested remedies and gave prescriptions that 
meant additional income to him. 

Thus his own avarice undid the new thought even if 
punishment after death was a fact. Rich men made him 
their preceptor, and he avidly accepted the honour. What- 
ever the value of the thought, whatever its poten- 
tialities to check commission of bad deeds, it was utilized 
to strengthening the tradition of economic inequality. The 
thought-givers never intended to apply the new dispensation 
to performances of exploitation which had become cus- 
tomary in society; like the previous prescriptions, this 
one also recognized the sanctity of exploitation. 

Incidentally, morality began to be dilated upon elabo- 
rately when detachment, a pre-requisite to right thinking, 
was considerably vitiated by the association of the thinking 
to produce morals with the tendency to earn without phy- 
sical exertion and make surplus to buy comforts. The in- 
clination to evolve a moral life came up with all honesty. 
but self-interest diverted it into a wrong direction, and 
blinded man to such an extent that he would not see any 
wrong in it. 

And man proceeded to make further gains for civili- 
zation with a perverted mind. A borrower, for example, 
failed to pay on demand the interest and principal to the 
lender, and the latter, asserting his right to get back his 
money, asked the former to part with his cow, the cow 
whose milk was used to feeding the young children. The 
demand being legal, had to be honoured and the man had 
to surrender his cow. The lender in this way came in 
possession of a dozen cows, and paraded himself as richer ~ 
than many others of his class. What would he do with a 
large amount of extra milk? He put it to different uses, 
which came to be known as the uses of a civilized society. 
He turned some of it into curd, some into cream, some 
into butter, some into sweets by reducing it to the condens- 
ed form. These varieties, a constituent of civilization, he 
got by depriving the children of the borrowers of what had 
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come to be regarded as essential food for young ones. Al- 
though his action appeared as violation of the morals of 
mercy and charity, it was upheld by the law and eyen 
by morality, because he did nothing immoral in collect- 
ing his dues. The learned looked at the happening with 
equanimity; nay they rejected the consideration for 
mercy by asserting that if mercy was allowed to tamper 
with justice, the even tenor of social life would be dis- 
turbed and eventually the borrower: would have to suffer 
because then the lender would refuse to lend. The ans- 
wer would have been different if the problem had been 
studied with ajust, detached mind. The cow-owning 
borrower was a victim of a chaotic, unjust system which 
was being preserved with the diabolical force of law. 
Why, it might be asked, did the sufferers in the un- 
just order, not assert themselves with their physical might, 
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refused to summon the physical strength to fight exploita- 
tion. There was no sense of exploitation; it was all a 
game of fate. 

This fear was intensified by the fear of the force be- 
hind the law. Different products of civilization had made 
this force much different from the physical force of early 
times; it was capable of beating away more numerous 
challengers. With the money made available to the ad- 
ministrative agency by the surplus economy, the force was 
equipped with weapons, which the poor could not buy. 
The weapons represented a marked improvement on the 
rough sticks or stones with which men fought in wander- 
ing life as also in the early periods of the settled life, and 
were therefore paraded as a constituent of civilization. Before 
the general mass of people were convinced of the power of 
the civilized force, there were fights now and then between 
groups of defiant people and the organized force of the 
administrative authority, but as defeat of the former was 
nearly always the result of the conflicts, the fear of that 
force was more effective than the actual use of it. This 
fear assumed, in the course of centuries, the form of 
respect for the administrative authority. Even individual 
members of the administration, bearing arms and wear- 
ing distinctive clothes, were held in awe. The members 
gradually grew conscious of their peculiar position, and 
they expected as a matter of course, submissive gestures 
from the common people, particularly the poor. They 
derived pleasure from the expressions and gestures of sub- 
mission; and when common people did not greet them, 
they felt offended, and displayed their capacity to inflict 
violence. Man’s mind underwent a change under the new 
dispensation called civilization; it felt pleasure in insult- 
ing those in helpless state. 


Chapter VI 
KING, THE LION 


Every one of the numerous units of the Settled life, 
scattered over the wide world, was developing a corpo- 
rate life, necessitating a controlling institution. The peo- 
ple of every unit had at the early stage of development 
apppointed or elected a headman who grew into a respec- 
table institution. According to the circumstances of diffe- 
rent units, further growth of the institution was patterned, 
broadly speaking, on two concepts. According to one, the 
head was to remain responsible to the people, that is, he 
could be changed by them if he was found functioning in 
contravention of the laws and moral codes prescribed to 
guide him. According to the other, the headship should 
be a permanent institution so that, 
of awe attached to it and superman 
the head could re 
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history. He began creating new history. With the ex- 
pansion of the corporate life and with the development of 
new ideas to make the life of the community more comfort- 
able, the rates of contributions for the king were increas- 
ed, and he was entrusted with the task of carrying out 
public works. As king, he found himself in possession 
of large funds and a force to make collections and main- 
tain law and order; but having ceased to be responsible to 
the people, he spent public contributions in his absolute 
discretion. In fact, he now treated the funds as his per- 
sonal property, and if he spent any part of it on public 
utility, it was applauded as an act of his great 
mercy, his magnanimity. Formerly, the force under his 
control belonged to the people and he was their dignified 
servant; now he regarded it as his own, and if he used 
it to do ‘justice’ and maintain order, it was not because 
he owed them a duty in lieu of the money they gave him, 
but because he had been sent by God to discharge those func- 
tions in whatever way he liked to do so. Formerly, he 
was bound to certain laws, and was liable to be removed 
if he violated them. Now his will was law, and an inten- 
tion to remove him was a revolt against him and therefore 
against God. He was, in short, a man possessing the 
highest power and biggest surplus. He represented the 
climax of the sanctity of surplus. 

How to make use of the tremendous surplus was his 
preoccupation, and he received any number of suggestions 
from people wishing to get fractions of that surplus in re- 
turn for the service they offered to render him. He was 
the biggest fountainhead from which sprang many avenues 
of work for men avoiding exacting physical exertion and 
yet earning higher wages than strenuous workers. There 
was nothing strange in this. He was only imitating at a 
big scale what men of surplus had been doing for ages. 
What distinguished him from them was his ambition to 
look superior to them all in the exhibition and enjoyment 
of comforts. If an average man of surplus had one horse 
to ride on, the king felt he must have a few dozen. That 
so many horses could not be made full use of by himself 
and his family members was not a question of any consi- 
deration to him. It was enough that he satisfied his vanity 
by a larger possession. Pex! A 

His aR ie {superiority was nourished by his idle advi- 
Sers who found some excuse to live without work. The king 
had inherited a decent carriage from his predecessor, the 
headman; but the advisers suggested that each member of 
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his family should have a separate carriage, and the sug- 
gestion was at once given effect to. Some who had creative 
minds developed artistic designs for the royal carriages. 
They all got work and the king got another opportunity to 
impart greater grandeur to his possessions. The king was 
hailed as ithe greatest patron of art. He appropriated the 
compliment, and bought artistic products at fancy prices. 
In the very nature of things, the king was bound - to 
grow as a great disturber of economic life of the community. 
His desires and wants were multiplying. He would not 
be satisfied, for example, with his big house, the house 
the headman had built himself with the labour of dozens 
of workmen, and he decided to have a new one. Hundreds 
of workmen were withdrawn from the ‘service’ of men 
of lester surplus and employed to build the palace. The 
workmen consisted of masons, carpenters, engineering 
advisers and many others. Even men engaged in produc- 
ing essential articles were attracted by higher wages to 
the king’s building operations, presenting the spectacle 
of the supply falling short of the demand. The roads 
constructed inside the place gave better look than public 
roads. The former were kept in good repair with meticu- 
lous care, while the latter were often neglected. The 
people were getting accustomed to the king’s self-willed- 
ness, and tolerated the wrong with an understanding: the 
common people (using public roads) could not rank with 
the king, and there was nothing surprising in the palace 
having better roads. The people had lost all mental con- 
tact with the institution of kingship, and the idea of mutual 
consideration disappeared into the darkness of the bygone 
ages. The king’s demands, which were arbitrarily fixed, 


were to be honoured like a money-lender’s debt, and like 
the money-lender, j 
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The priests twisted the code of morality to promote 
their self-interest. They added a new clause to the defini- 
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tion of charity. Charity, they said, was not only a 
mundane affair. It was not only an expression of sym- 
pathy for the one in distress; it was a contribution to a 
fund whose account is kept in the other world, in the 
realm of the Supreme Lord, and those who gave charity 
to priests would ensure a good fund of comforts for their 
spirits after they had departed from their earthly existence. 
Many men of surplus, enjoying all possible comforts in 
this world and in a position to Spare something for the 
other world, responded to the new theory of charity, and 
the priests began reaping a bumper crop. The king, who 
had the natural wish to possess the largest store of fortune 
after death separated him from his possessions in this 
world, was more liberal than any one else in the kingdom. 
He would pass on to priests large amounts of money and 
wordly goods. In fact, each member of his household did 
so separately, because all wished their spirits to enjoy the 
Same status after death as they did in their present phy- 
sical existence. 

The priests in certain kingdoms presented the heaven- 
ly dictum in a more acceptable form. ‘They said the spirit 
was immortal, while the body was perishable. After the 
body had worn out, the spirit abandoned it and passed into 
a new one—a new child. That being go, they said, men 
must accumulate something for the next life while they 
were in affluent circumstances, and this they could do by 
giving something away as charity. The enjoyment 
of that charity by the priests (the priests asserted) 
was only an optical illusion, In reality everything 
given away as charity went straight to a storehouse 
which would be available for the use of the giver in 
his next Jife. The priests did not feel or express any 
obligation for this charity, because they were merely a 
vehicle carrying the things to the reserve bank. They often 
told the givers that it was a misnomer to call the credit 
for the next world charity, and the people appreciated the 
explanation. The priests had alread hypnotised man’s 
minds, and their latest addition to mystical beliefs caught 
the imagination of all and sundry. Even those who. had 
no surplus to spare for comforts in the next life applied 
a cut to their tight family budgets and passed on the sav- 
ing to the priests. : 

Ong the men living on other’s labour, the priests 
occupied the top place. Even the king could claim con- 
Vincingly that while not applying his limbs to any produc- 
tive work, he had to see to it that the administration func- 
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i moothly and order was maintained. But the priests 
ere pe aS responsibility to worry his mind. Unlike 
even the money-lenders, he had not to apply his mental 
energy to preparing and maintaining accounts. In the 
prevalent economic system, the money-lender could claim 
that his work was a serious mental work, more tiresome 
than physical exertion. Which work was more tiring 
might be argued differently; the point we are concerned 
here with is that the priest was free from physical or 
mental exertion. If the king was God’s representative 
on the earth, the priest was the watchdog: a representa- 
tive had some work, mental or physical, to discharge, 
but the dog had none at all. Barking was the only func- 
tion of the dog; and talking was the only function of the 
priest. But the priest could rightly protest that his com- 
parison with the watchdog did not reflect the factual state: 
the dog was treated as a lowly animal, while the priest 
was held in reverence, and in accordance with the tradi- 
tion (established by himself) all people bowed before him. 
He was proud of his position because even the king yielded 
superiority to him in the understanding of spiritual and 
metaphysical matters. 

_ Humiliation of man by man further grew in the kingly 
civilization. The large number of male and maid servants 
that he engaged for his and his wives’ personal service, 
were declared his private property like horses, elephants, 
cows and buffalos. They would be fed and clothed, but 
would not be allowed to leave the king’s service. For little 
mistakes or omissions, they would be mercilessly beaten, 
but e eraco not think of taking up some other work 
$: a S e palace. The king and his staff had a plausible 

cuse to justify the forced permanency. How servants 


should behave in the presence of the king, his wives and 
his senior officers required months of training; the train- 
ing made the servants disciplined in humility, which to 
all intents and purposes, was their own humiliation. The 
servant should at once stand up if the king or any one of 
ma aea passed, py himi and should bend low to salute 
Pee ee ae id ae on until the dignified person had 


sight. He sh i 
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al house’ 
clothes; he should do so in-a SRLS Wome a 
discomfort to the royal person’s limbs; he should gently lift 
his feet one by one, and put them into the shoes, Hacl? 
member of the household had a number of servants to 
attend on him, and the details of attendance having been 
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reduced to a system, every servant discharged his allot- 
ted task with mechanical thoroughness. For example, as 
soon as a member was seen going to his bed room, one of 
the servants would walk briskly to the door and lift the 
curtain; then he would follow the member into the room 
to help him remove his clothes and shoes. In the mean 
time, another servant would spread out the bed’ and stand 
Preet beside the bedstead to help the member cover up his 
ody. 

The king’s wives had practically no work to do except 
the little mental exertion that was inevitable in nurturing 
jealousy against each other and to secure comparatively 
greater attention and affection from the king. Each one 
of them had a number of maid servants constantly attend- 
ing on her. Some helped her in her make-up; some help- 
ed her maintain and add to her beauty by various devices. 
Even while bathing, she needed the help of a few maid 
servants. To dress her was a technique and required the 
services of trained maids. It was not unoften that one of 
the maids would become an object of envy if the king 
happened to be attracted to her; but the wife would have 
to put up with her because the king would not let her be 
removed. 

Thus a new class was created by the king, the class 
of slaves. The king did not purchase slaves, but as the 
custom spread as part of the social life among men of big 
surplus, slaves became a purchasable commodity. If a 
debtor failed ito discharge his debt, the lender would pro- 
pose that he give away one of his sons in consideration of 
the amount. The proposal was in the nature of a direc- 
tive, and the debtor had no alternative but to yield. The 
son would be separated from the family, and become for 
life the property of the money-lender. Men, like this son, 
were the forefathers of the continuous generations of slaves. 
The master belonged to the age of civilization and the 
slave was worse than his forbears thousands of years ago. 
The civilized master was a man of fine tastes and delicate 
mind. A little irritation caused him by the slave of un- 
developed mind would provoke him beyond control and he 
would beat him mercilessly. If a master did not like a slave 
or if he had the offer of a fancy price, he would dispose 
of him: The masters spoke of the new class in justifiable 
terms. Unlike the paid servants, a slave’s well-being was 
of economic concern to the master; he maintained him as 
he did his cow or horse. His selfishness blinded him to the 
fact that man preferred freedom with uncertain and inade- 
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E A elina gloom of selfishness, man’s „mind 
could not be disciplined by reason, and irrational attitudes 
and mystical expressions passed as natural feelings and wise 
words. The advisers, who compared the king with the lion, 
being regarded as wise men, were blindly followed by 
common people. When the king passed through the town 
in his tastefully decorated chariot, the people, lined on 
both sides of the road, would look at him with awe, feast- 
ing their eyes on his fancy dress. ‘They stared at his 
heavy face and bulky body, and spontaneously whispered 
to one another, ‘Our king is like a lion’. This was an 
enthralling sight. As a lion made with his appearance the 
entire crowd of weaker animals at once timid and appre- 
hensive, so did the king. Men behaved as unthinkingly 
as the animals did,- and never did it occur to them that 
the awe the king had gathered around him represented the 
abuse of their money and that the institution of which he 
was the successor was not intended to strike an awe but 
to discharge a definite function. 


-The mental degeneration of the people enabled the king 
to assume more ferocious attitude. The people’s contri- 
butions were termed as the king’s levy, and he decreed that 
all land holders would have: to pay him in cash or kind, 
after every harvest, a fixed ‘part—say one-sixth—of the 
produce. The king imposed other taxes also, but this was 
the biggest. The collection and utilization of taxes was 
patterned exactly’ on the law o 
lion swallowed as much of the prey as he could, and 
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after he had retired, the remainder would be eaten up 
“shy. dogs and other lower animals. Similarly, the “lion’s 
‘SBare” of the tax collection was appropriated by the king, 
anda small fraction was spent on the so called utility ser- 
vices. The village, which was the main taxpayer, got 
practically nothing in return, while the town which paid 

| little got a number of civic amenities. g 
The town, which owed its existence to surplus, and 
sustained itself on the manual labour of the village, had 
become an essential part of the king’s administrative machi- 
nery and the supplier of his needs. All those numerous 
things which represented civilization were manufactured in 
the town; it was the confluence of art, craft, industry, 
and all activity such as distinguished townsmen from 
villagers. Most people of the town were necessary to one 
another; they were not necessary to the villagers who. fed 
them. And since the king himself depended on the town 
for his comforts, he alloted money for the construction of 
roads, drains, lanes, etc. The roads were provided with lamp 
pillars and were lighted at night. The villager compared 
these amenities to his own condition of living, a condition 
in which he had to deny, because of his poverty, light to 
his little hut. But his reaction was different: he enjoyed 
the town light When he was on a visit to town and stayed 
| there for the night, and narrated, the joy to his dear ones 
when he reurned home. If his own hut was dark at night, 
| it was because God had denied him light; for his bad luck, 

the townsmen were not responsible ! 


He would never ask himself or anybody else that the big 
army of masons, carpenters, iron-smiths, utensil-makers, 
manufacturers of luxury goods, and many others were 
able to 80 on with their work because they were fed by the 
producer in the village, and that they gave him practically 
nothing in return. With food ensured to them by him, and 
with no responsibility to make a return, they had brought 
into being an economic system in which they served one an- 
other: the town was fed by the village but lived for itself. 
In short, . the first sharer in the peasant’s produce was 
, the king; then came the king’s collectors, who, in addi- 
tion to their wages, collected illegal perquisites for them- 
Selves, and then came the money-lender and the middle- 
man. These were the principal sharers. Amone the petty 
Sharers were the village carpenter, iron smith, barber, 
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and above them all was the priest. 
The town was like today’s limited concern whose many 
share-holders enjoy dividends according to the amount of 
their investment. A limited concern’s profits are the con- 
cern of the share-holders, and of no other. Similarly most 
activities of the town benefited the townsmen, and not the 
villagers. The town had been representing the surplus of 
the community for a long time; since the promotion of the 
headman to the position of king, it made further progress. 
It had now more numerous inhabitants. It had now rows 
of shops selling different articles of townmen’s use. These 
had multiplied and were multiplying as new varieties were 
being introduced. For example, in the town of the period 
of the headman, there was a shop selling milk. As more 
milk flowed from the village into the town, with the town 
devising new methods of taking a larger share from the 
village wealth, new forms of the ‘utility’ of milk were 
thought of, and there came up new shops selling milk pro- 
ducts. The varieties of eatables created a variety of tastes, 
and men of considerable surplus gave a new meaning to life. 
When civilization was still in its infancy, they, like all 
human beings, ate to live; now they lived to eat, To 
wander, exert and struggle for food was man’s problem 
in the days of wandering life; in the days of early settled 
life, he had to work hard to satisfy his needs; now with 
men of surplus, the satisfaction of needs was a question of 
utter indifference: they sought satisfaction of the palate. 
The palate was whetted by men who had imbibed from the 
lazy, easy-going life of the town the inclination to earn 
with least physical and mental effort. Men vied with one 
another in preparing more palatable delicacies. Often each 
of these delicacies had its own taste, and a man of surplus 
would like to have them all with his meal. These varieties 
became in the course of time the necessary items of rich 
men’s food, and the shops had a large sale. Milk was not 
the only raw material for delicacies. Corn, vegetables, 
fruits, were all similarly made use of for the rich minority. 
Business men were now a considerable class. They 
cast their greedy eyes all around, and went on devising 
new avenues of income. They bought from the carpenter or 
iron smith, for example, all his products. and storing 
them in their shops, fixed their own prices which of course 
included their fat profits. The workmen and artisans þe- 
came accustomed to the relief provided by middlemen. It 
was now as much concern of the business men as of the 
producers to prepare new designs and new varieties, and 
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often the former engaged artists and designers for the 
purpose. If certain new varieties became popular and the 
demand increased, the business man concerned would es- 
tablish his own manufacturing unit, and engage indepen- 
dent workmen as his servanis. He would attract them with 
higher wages than what they earned in independent work. 
He was prudent enough to realize that once they became 
accustomed to the daily, weekly or monthly wages, they 
would have to think twice before returning to their inde- 
pendent existence. The business man’s big unit was under- 
Standably capable of yielding more profits as also better 
articles, and his shop gained fame. He profited by his ex- 
perience of human nature—how rich people were attracted 
to beautiful products; and he raised the margin of profit. 
Tt was the profit motive that gave him incentive to produce 
better things, and he not only made high profits, but also 
earned recognition at the hands of the king, his ministers 
and other men of big surplus as being one of the best) shop 
keepers in town. In his class, he exhibited himself as a 
more respectable man, and he was indeed recognized as 
such. With wiser application of his mind, he became a 
man of fine taste. Those mentally less resourceful than 
himself sought his advice, and he was inflated with pride. 
His higher profits made him worthy of imitation by those on 
the lower rungs. He was even envied, and there was a 
race, called competition in business, in which several new 
comers surpassed him. 

The profit-making business was not limited to ishops 
and manufacturing units. It manifested itself in different 
Ways. For example, aman, somehow earning his liveli- 
hood with physical exertion, happened to go to a distant 
land under a different king. There he saw a fine horse the 
like of which he had never seen in his own land. He knew 
his king as a patron of fine things, and he said to himself 
if he bought the horse and took it to his king, he could 
make some money. His plan worked as he had thought, 
and he doubled the investment. The amount of his profit 
was his own secret, and while the price was considered 
high by common people, it was little discussed by the fond 
buyers of good things some of whom aspired to possess 
Similar horses. The man now established himself as a 
horse dealer and importer, and made himself rich within 
a short time. 

There was a limit to production by’ physical effort and 
Consequently to the earning thereby, but there was no 
mit to profits by business, which could be expanded fur- 
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ther and further on. It was a play of the chessboard; a 
man of resourceful mind would play the game more clever- 
ly than others. A business man came to know that a 
hundred miles away, in another kingdom, food supplies 
had run short following the failure of the seasonal rains, 
and the prices had consequently gone up. — Here is an 
opportunity for you to seize’, he said to himself, and 
despatched to the principal town of that kingdom a fleet 
of carts laden with corn. He made in this enterprise a 
heavy extra profit. He got another opportunity in that 
kingdom itself. He saw new varieties of cloth, finer than 
those available in his own town, being sold at the shops 
there. The prices were a little lower than those of the 
coarse cloth here. He made up his mind to invest the sale 
proceeds of the corn in cloth, and as he was going to make 
purchases another idea crossed his mind: instead of mak- 
ing his purchase from the shops, why should he not con- 
tact the weavers themselves and eliminate the middleman. 
He did it, and made an extra amount, 

Transactions like these were the beginning of export 
and import trade. Assuming that the kingdom from which 
corn was exported had little to spare, the export meant a 
rise in prices, which in its turn meant curtailment of the 
food ration of the poor, but not of the rich who were in 
a position to spend a little more on food. Most exports 
had a disturbing effect on the pre-export economy. The 
export-import trade further accentuated the effect of the 
surplus economy. To the extent, a commodity was ex- 


ported the poor people’s supply was cut short; to the same 
extent men of sur 
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The town with its multifarious activities looked down 
upon the village whose activity was limited to the struggle 
with land and to making some simple things invented at 
the dawn of civilization. The growth of urban activity, 
urban civilization to be precise, impaired the character 
of the metallic money; as the means of exchange, its value 
remained intact, but it nearly ceased to be the true sub- 
stitute of the barter system. The example of the horse 
dealer would illustrate the point. Under the barter 
even at voma nave been very difficult for him to aN? 
e produced somethi ili nt. 
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duct of labour; it could be obtained by the designing 
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people by numerous devices and excuses. Even before 
the appearance of metallic money, it may be contended, 
there were people, such as thieves, who lived on others’ 
labour and were not at all affected by the barter system. 
But there was a noticeable difference between them and 
men like the horse dealer. The former were regarded 
criminals and punishable according to the law; the latter 
passed as men of honest means, The town abounded in 
such men; they produced nothing for the community, and 
yet they managed to place themselves on high rungs in the 
economic ladder of society. They accumulated big amounts 
of metallic money. 


The monetary system was thus made ludicrous. A 


Let us look at the horse dealer from a different angle. 
His activity fitted in with the general conduct of the king 
and men of surplus in town. Many people, engaged in 
preparing different things for the rich and serving them as 
Servants or slaves were also not mz2king any return to the 
food producer. The horse dealer performed the same service 


he could buy the entire land of a village. 
often did so, and by raising prices of the produce made 
extra profits. ; : : 

The growing volume of the metallic money continued im- 
boverishing the actual producer of wealth more and more 
nnd strengthening the bridles in the hands of the rich to 
hold the producer in slavish control. Under the barter 
System, the result of the community’s labour represented 
its wealth. Later on, metallic money was regarded as a 
ey means of its measurement: that is, so many coins 

Sre equivalent to so much of wheat or so much of other 
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things. The volume of currency thus had a direct connec- 
tion with the volume of the wealth produced by the com- 
munity. The wealth was then generally limited to things 
of utility to the community. The first disturbance was caus- 
ed to this simple business of the community by the products 
which were not of general utility but which were made for 
man of surplus. They too were reckoned as items of wealth, 
and the volume of currency increased. This was a very 
vicious development in the monetary system. The addi- 
tional wealth grew larger and larger, while its proportion 
to the vital needs of life was declining. The currency in 
circulation ceased to have a mathematical relation with 
the manual labour. The value of the town’s activity, which 
to a great extent included inactivity, was much higher 
in terms of money than that of the village, and naturally 
therefore the per capita circulation of currency in the 
town was much higher. It was an astonishing paradox: 
those who produced food for the entire community and 
whose work was more strenuous than the professions in 
the town, got a small portion of the total currency in cir- 
culation. 

Another as 
of fixing pric 
the various 
tion which interested the king most, 


t’s other posses- 
but of money, 


the psycho- 


£ 5 x r z 
yea Ae T of the manual worker were partly 


Bets ad been acces 
L pe } or vms. He had his counter- 
part still in the village, an e i 

a higher remuneration f incon think pee the 


pre See n . tor his product. Similar was the 
situation of an iron smith, a carpenter and others of their 
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class. Even if they were making things of exclusive use 
in towns, they were earning just as much as would be 
equal to the wage ‘standard of a peasant; that was the 
criterion adopted by men of surplus to evaluate their labour. 
The manual workers did not think of forging a united front 
to assume bargaining power. Every one of them was in 
hurry to dispose nf his product ; he did not possess «4 
Surplus to maintain himself and his family and therefore 
could not think of detaining the product and dictating 
higher prices. His prices consequently remained pegged to 
his primitive standard. Most such workers were like paid 
servants of rich people whose wages represented the mini- 
mum standard of living. But the mental manoeuvrer 
whose profession was new and whose day-to-day living did 
not depend on the immediate ‘sale of his product or im- 
mediate cashing of his trick, and whose ‘service’ was 
of use only to the rich few, enjoyed the dictating position. 
For example, a dealer in gold and silver ornaments got 
from a gold smith the idea of a new design which, he 
believed, would add to the beauty of the women of rich 
households. He had the thing prepared, end took it to 
the king or a rich man, and making a psychological study 
of the reaction, as expresed by words or joy on the face 
of the buyer, he took a mental decision as to the amount 
of his profit. This profit often represented many days of 
sweated labour of manual workers; even the goldsmith 
from whem the idea emanated and who actually made the 


thing got only a small fraction of the middleman’s profit. 
There were many in the town whose position was con- 
tradictious: according to the c 


e ' riterion employed in the ana- 
lysis here, they did not return anything to the peasant who 
fed them, and yet they laboured to earn their poor living, 


and could assert with seemingly honest reasoning that they 
were not parasites. For example. a gardener, who labour- 
ed the whole day in his master’s garden and also made 
the fullest possible use of his mental faculties, and earn- 
ed only just enough to live, would be hurt if he were 
dubbed as a parasite. He was not a parasite, but was 
made a prisoner of the system of parasitism; the could 
not be blamed because he did not realize that he was a 
prisoner. Hundreds of generations had done what he was 
doing, and like others in the system, he was proud of 
his honest conscience. He did not realize and no one told 
him that he was ə hard-working man no doubt, but he 
Was all the same part of an exacting system, in which 
Wealth did not flow from work and work did not always 
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have communal utility. By and by, since the beginning 
of the settled life, he had þeen reduced to the stete of a 
plough animal who was put to hard work but could not 
recall to its mind the primitive state of life in which it 
was free and not a prisoner of man. 

The poor of the town were passing through the same 
experience as the peasants hed done. Time was, not 
long ago, when an administrative officer engaged labourers 
for a public work, and paid them the wages settled. Now 
an idler with alacrity of mind appeared in the affair. _He 
approached the administrative officer with a suggestion: 
how the latter could spare his head the botheration, He 
said that if the officer entrusted the work to him, he 
would get it done for the same cost and demand payment 
after the work had been completed satisfactorily. The 
officer saw all relief and no harm in the offer and accepted 
it. A new profession—contract system—now entered the 
town life. The contractor called together a labour force, 
fixed the wages, which were a little lower than those paid 
by the officer, - and made a margin of profit for himself. 
According to the general rule of the class of middleman, 
to which the contractor was going to belong, his appetite 
grew, and he exacted longer hours of work from the 
labourers; he engaged only forty men for the work that 
formerly used to be done by fifty. The workers grumbled, 
but the contractor told them with all the harshness he 
could command that under the officer the i 


be a loser if he sh 
The excuse did not 
They were helpless; 
of work and wages. 


The contractor’s mind was constantly looking for new 
avenues to add to his profits. He used inferior material 
to what was agreed to between him and the officer, and 
when the Officer raised an objection. he silenced him by 
sharing with him the extra profit. The contractor exploit- 


ed the labour, he cheated the kin 

, n g, and he corrupted the 
officer. He was doing all this but there was no stir in 
society. There could not be ia | pate 


; because all mi n 
were doing the same thing in one A a tga erate 


convince the men, but silenced them. 
there was no law to regulate hours 


Chapter VII 
~ TRAIL OF FEUDALISM 


A h f S 

A kingdom consisted of many villages and several towns, 
and Sie kingdom differed in size from another. oe ape 
kings’ revenues also differed, and so naturally did the 
quantum of their comfort and splendour. 


and his 
This envy and 


m inimical to each other. The 


superior was conscious of his larger force, and challenged 


the other to a fight. 
agree to owe him alle 


A > royal servants were de- 
ployed to purchase food stocks and other things for the 
fighting forces, The prices shot up, and while to rich 
people, the price rise meant a little more exense, 
poor it meant a curtailment of th 
food. 

Such a catastrophe was to b 
famine. A famine was God’ 
ness, and the people wo 


the king’s decree foy higher 

axes? The king was all Powerful and did not owe an ex- 
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of mental difficulties was the job of these idle men, and 
they came out with a prescription. The law-givers said 
it was the legal duty of every man to be as much concern- 
ed about the safety of the kingdom and as much loyal to 
it as he was to his family. A man disloyal to the king 
was punishable under the law. The moral code precep- 
tors took the issue to a loftier plane. They said those who 
sacrificed willingly their all including their lives for their 
kingdom would earn the affection of God and be admitted 
into heaven; those who displayed a contrary conduct 
would render themselves liable to punishment by God, 
and would have their spirits (after death) thrown into the 
hell-fire. The advisers’ interests had tethered them by the 
neck to the king, and they would not suggest a way of recon- 
ciliation between the two kings. Maybe, 
dent enough to realize that a con 
ble belause the king of the bigge 
his superiority complex while th 
maintain his disinclination to h 
him permanently. Therefore, believing that the impend- 
ing war was inevitable, they decided to dignify suffering 


by calling it a noble Sacrifice for the motherland, 

And there was war. The armies of the two sides ad- 
vanced towards each other, On each side, there were 
rmed men, all poor, 


Han pelled to jo'n the army by the 
advice of moral preceptors, They had no thought of the 
aven nor of the fear of hell-fire burning 
refused to enter the army. 

rhone on the one side did 

( e e o nor did they demand superio- 
rity or inferiority to be acknowledged” After ‘hie had 
D i » the men of each side were 
e o any words about the king of 
been compelled: to fight by tee dat ne eee ttn 
king. When the men of the 
homes for the battlefield, 


S of valour in 
ath was better 
they were filled 
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rent thought. The home emotions left them spontaneous- 
ly yielding place to a determination to fight and defeat 
the enemy, whatever the consequence; they seemed to 
believe firmly that honour would embrace them after death. 
Their minds were hypnotised and incapacitated to think 
rationally; their minds were relieved of the family emo- 
tion and filled with that for the kingdom. Love for the 
territory was, they were told, the enlarged form of love 
for the family. In the hypnotised state of their minds, 
they could not think they were being asked to go headlong 
into an evil adventure where they ran the risk of making 
their wives widows and their children orphans. And they 
would not think that none of the wisemen had ever called 
upon them to make a similar sacrifice in the settlement 
of a quarrel between two neighbouring households; they 
were not called upon to come together and unitedly fight 
men in their own town who had for long periods been ex- 
acting submisisiveness from them,: but now they were 
asked to injure and kill those—poor men like themselves 
—who had done them no harm, and not those who in their 
own town directly harmed them. 

To fight an invader in order to defend the territory or 
the kingdom to which one belonged was, if looked at from 
a different angle, a duty. Whatever the economic view 
of the conduct of the king and other parasites, the govern- 
ment of the kingdom maintained law and order and en- 
sured enjoyment, within certain limitations, of the cus- 
tomary rights. The degree of this enjoyment could be 
likened to the loose corporate life of a family whose mem- 
bers occupied different rungs in the economic ladder; but 
they loved one another and from this mutual love issued 
forth quite naturally an attitude of help for each other, 
This attitude was given the form of a solemn responsibili- 
ty: Rightly did the wisemen assert that the people should 
have the same love for their kingdom, and fight the in- 
vader in the same may as the members of a family would 
fight an attacker. The issue could, however, be argued 
wholly differently. The real object of fighting was to de- 
fend the king from being deprived of his kingdom; the 
invading king, if he won the war, would annex the in- 
vaded territory to his realtn, but he too would maintain 
law and order and ensure protection to the people. This 
argument might be countered by the assertion that the new 
kine! might be more exacting; it might be supported 
ight be less exacting. The king 


by the assertion that he mi i i) 
was made a permanent institution by himself; he had with 
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i le to have a headman 
his force Eo eee: tum if he did not behave 
op L The force (in place of the people) having 
o EEA the determining factor, a more powerful king 

sould not be accused of misconduct, and the people could 
iosteally, watch almost unconcernedly the fighting between 
the two. Their only concern would be the amount o ue 
personal lass they might be put to. But this much cone 
would not alter their attitude of unconcern, because i 

the fighting must take place, even the attitude of willing 
help might put them to some or the same amount of per- 
sonal loss. The most powerful argument, already dealt 
with, therefore stands out; why should the poor of one 
side fight the poor of the other for no fault of any one of 
them, and what would they lose if the two kingdoms were 
united into one. 

But these hypothetical arguments did not assume the 
shape of reality; they had been made inaccessible to most 
minds; those who showed a tendency to entertain them 
were execrated as traitors and awarded heavy punishments. 
In actual practice only the paid soldiers did the fighting, 
and fighting was ensured by strict laws; a sold'er refusing 
to fight or refusing to kill the stranger on the other side 
made himself liable, under the law, to heavy punishment; 
he could even be sentenced to death. What, in effect, 
exacted loyalty from him to the king was first wages 
and then fear of punishment. Only a few soldiers, 
if at all, were influenced in their fighting by devotion to 


the king; their minds at the battlefield were a paradoxi- 
cal mixture of zeal and fear. 


Returning to the two kings, the one Supposed to be in- 
ferior by his rival was defeated after many of his soldiers 
had been grievously injured or 
destroyed a large number of th 
king was taken 
‘superior’ 
that was t 


i e ‘enemy’. The ‘inferior’ 
prisoner and deprived of his throne. The 
r territory to rule over: 
ult of so much bloodshed of 
n income nearly doubled, and 
he added to his pelf and personal possessions, After some 
i vent of history; the old king 
was forgotten by the people, “and the new one was given 
code and law both provided 
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been dinned into the ears of the people time and again, 
and one king was not different from another. Therefore 
the present king was as good a representative of God as 
the previous one. 

The extension of the new king’s domain gave manoeuvrers 
another opportunity, and a new class of middlemen was 
born. They suggested that even with a large adminis- 
trative machinery, it would not be possible for the king 
to collect his revenue dues in full, and that if he entrusted 
the work to men of trustworthy economic status in con- 
sideration of a certain percentage, he could avoid a cum- 
bersome machinery and yet ensure full realisation. This 
suggestion appeared to the king as a better system; it 
minimised chances of some dues being left uncollected. 
And the new system was adopted. Many of these middle- 
men were former rent collectors of the king; now they 
were not his servants, but were entitled, to impart dig- 
nity to their position, landlords. By and by, the land- 
lords became the nucleus of the entire administrative acti- 
vity in their respective areas, and acquired the status of 
little kings. 

The first adverse effect of the new institution was an 
extra burden on the peasant. The king had by tradition 
been indifferent to the economic life of the peasantry— 
how much of their produce was taken away from them on 
different excuses and how much was left with them and 
whether the remainder was enough for their bare neces- 
sities was not his conern. Such being his attitude, he 
did not care to bind the rent-collecting contractors to any 
legal terms with which they could be prevented from rais- 
ing the revenue rates. The king belonged to an age when 
anybody could, by a supposedly ‘legal’ device, fleece 
anybody; and the peasant had always been fleeced the 
most. Under the shelter of the propitious tradit'on, the 
landlords settled down to multiply their riches. They had 
a plausible excuse to increase revenue rates. They said 
they would have to pay the king the entire amount of dues, 
and since a hundred per cent collection was seldom possi- 
ble, they would have to make an extra charge, which 
would cover their own livelihood also. To the king the 
new system was definitely a profitable improvement on the 
former; to the contractors, it was a unique means of 
livelihood unique in the sense that it gave them not only 
easy money but kinglv awe and dignity. To the peasants. 
it meant an additional load in return for which they got 
another king to humiliate them, to exact obedience from 
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them. 

The impact of landlordism on the economic and social life 
of the village was severer than any caused by earlier deve- 
lopments from the begining of the settled lite down to the 
pirth of the institution of kingship. The landlord pro- 
ceeded slowly and steadily on a path which led to serfdom 
of the peasant; all people of the village were virtually 
reduced to that position. By his behaviour, he compelled 
them to feel that they existed for him and they worked 
for him. If he decided to plant a new orchard, he would 
summon gome stout-bodied men, and put them on the 
work. The king had placed them all under him; they 
were subservient to him and could not dare make a de- 
mand for payment of the work they did for him. Even 
women. and children were not spared. He made his own 
‘improvement’ on slavery; he did not have to purchase 
and maintain slaves, and yet he had a large number of 
them under his control, and their physical well-being 
unlike slave masters, was not his concern. They were 
unpaid labourers of his field; they rendered him all man- 
ner of menial service. If somehow the yield of his field 
was found to be below the expectation, the responsibilit 
Pouidebe ane ie the vapald labourers, and Hee aout 

i make- goo! ‘Joss’ ir yi 
He ne ae this imposition a AE Biers Bs 
e the same interest in his field as they did in their: d 
additionally, they would be abused f th ee 
told sternly that should the eat ie Pee agence and 
e RE AOR a pe collected front them oul ve abe 
: andlord, if he was incline 3 
sex morality, seemed to think Bae pane T ot ea 
in the village was his property, and would k SE side Sal 
scruples and have any of them into his housek. 1d t ae 
ges uke Parman enin Sex waywardness he taled 
rovoke his ‘ 7 i 1 
to employ eiS EAE E 


Pa g in this part of his 
erant Hehe under the new institution, was divided 
ea a ee units, but they all imparted compact- 
eo ach unit maintained a small army with its 
ese neat eit if ever the king needed a-force to 
eavualltee a y, ae ad only to send round a circular let- 
re E npon e units to despatch so many soldiers to 
eae vou d get a body of trained soldiers. He 
We peri g i s revenues all right, and additionally the 

grown into so many centres of his defence poten- 
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tial, on which he had to spend pretty little. And the 
landlords were so many captains, 
to head the defence force, 


foodgrains and other things, and the order 
Petite cai - The units brought into being 
the king was happy that the wise 
suggestion of the middlemen had given h 
facilitated performance of the mul- 


g the long 
re ignored by him when they 

did not suit his way of doing justice, The amount of cor- 
a criminal depended on 

the degree of Provocation the narrati 
ed him. As long as justice Was administered by the king 
and his officers, the cases were dealt with in an i 
nal manner, The 


act. The administrati generally re- 
it wasa terror, and even 
innocent men feared they might be caught and punished. 
Jn fact, inn Q afraid of the landlord-judge 
than the criminals: the latter, -wi i 


uld escape punishment and 
Succeed in implicating innocent people. The landlord was 
not usually » and could Succumb to shar- 
ms an. ill-gotten gain with a thief. That was the -reason 
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incidence of thieving increased under landlordism 

35 a d to what it was under the previous system. 
Indeed, as the volume of idleness or money-making with- 
out physical exertion, was increasing, the incidence of 
crime was rising. The landlord was the obvious example 
to be emulated. If he could get mien to work in his field 
gratis and enjoy with pelf and pride the fruits of their 
labour, why should those attracted by the pleasure of idle- 
ness not emulate him? They would harvest ripe corn 
fields at night or enter a house armed with lethal weapons, 
and attack the inmates. The thief had logic on his side, 

though he did not understand it. He could protest at the trial 

that the landlord-judge’s position was as much exposed to 

question as his own. Like the landlord himself, he had 

thought of a device to get part of the peasant’s produce 

without work; since the opportunity of the landlord was 

uot available to him, he hit upon a different device. The 

thief, however, did not invoke such an argument, obvi- 

ously because it would be a confession of his guilt, and 


he would be deprived of the chance to escape punishment 
by false evidence. 


The landlords had plenty of leisure and like the king, 
they too became patrons of art and culture. Under the 
old system of revenue collection, it was not always pos- 
sible for what was called local ‘talent’ to secure the king’s 
patronage; the long distance between his residence and 
the king was a great impediment. This talent commended 
itself to the landlord in a variety of ways. Man, when in 
a hilarious mood, stretched his spoken words with a mel- 
odious voice, and this beginning of singing for pleasure 
gradually developed into an art, in the same way as langu- 
age had done after the articulation of speech, Like langu- 
age, singing was bound to develop, and men of talent, 
as distinct from men of ordinary mental calibre, develop- 
ed a scientific system of regulating voice to produce ever 
better melody. A melodious voice need not be articulate, 
but if it was made so by language, it would be more plea- 
sant to the senses. Men of talent composed poems and 
sang them according to the regulation. A peasant boy, 
to illustrate the point to be brought out here, had taken 
pains to train his voice, and was one day singing a little 
loudly, while working in his father’s field, a poem which 
he had learnt by heart. The landlord of the village who 
happened to pass that way, was so much taken up by 
the sweet voice that he stopped to watch, and when the sing- 
ing was over, called the boy and ordered him to appear 
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the next day before him at his residence. The boy was 
asked to stop working in the field. and when he was be- 
wildered at the command which meant depriving his father 
of the little help he gave him, he was told that he would 
get a monthly pay, and his job would be to sing for the 
landlord whemever he was asked to do so. The boy was 
happy beyond expression; he not only escaped the stren- 
uous work, but also got an opportunity to nourish the art 
of which he had become very fond. This was a great 
event in the life of the village; it served as an incentive 
to some others, and they applied themselves devotedly 
to become better singers than the boy. Some of them suc- 
ceeded admirably, and got admission into the landlord’s 
service. The scope of this profession expanded gradually, 
and there sprang up classical dancers, instrument players, 
drama parties, and also, as a corollary, instrument 
makes, sellers (the middlemen), and many other aiders 
of the trade. The development of this art everywhere 
gave impetus to competition, and different village units 
as also towns vied with each to excel the other in their 
performances. Men engaged in vital produstion and other 
activities still sang, but they were not noticeable; singers, 
dancers and instrument players were now men of a dis- 
tinei profession, and only they were entitled to be called 
artistes. 

The landlords declared with pride that but for their 
patronisation of the art, it would have remained in an 
uncultured and unreclaimed state, and that it was their 


d They professed to be recog- 
nisers and rewarders of merit, and as such, justified 


their position as appropriators of part of the king’s 
revenues and collectors of perquisites. Was it possible, 
they asked, for the art to flourish if they did not have 
large funds of money to spend? The dumb peasantry had 
the excuse was not adressed 


expressed in a self-complacent 
mood. But there was an answer. The artiste was a ser- 


vant like other servants of the landlord, A masseur, for 
example, gave relief to the landlord’s limbs; similarly 
a singer provided pleasure to is senses, Art was a busi- 
hess commodity; it was sold by artistes and purchased 
by the landlord with part of the money he collected from 
„2e peasants. To tell the peasant that his money was be- 
Ing partly utilised for the development of art was to 
ceive him. The artiste was not at the peasant’s dispo- 
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TA sant was not even invited to the performances 
E ET residence; he was still at the pre-deve- 
lopment primitive stage of singing. He too had a Se 
of pleasure for music, dance, and instruments, and se 
satisfied it with the amateurish stuff, which was part o. 
the strenuous work for livelihood and not a distinct pro- 
fession of those who had withdrawn from manual work. 
The incentive to the separation of art from work appeared 
outside the landlord’s residence alse, and villagers, with 
their own subscriptions, held musical and dramatic per- 
formances, but these were, in the first instance, rare 
events and in the second, they were a very poor shadow 
of the art in the employ of the landlord. 

From the purse of the landlord as from men of similar 
status in towns issued forth a number of other activities, 
all eventually setting themselves up as distinct professions. 
Could there be another entertainment, as a diversion from 
the daily routine of music and drama, to fill the big void 
of leisure in the landlord's life? The enterprising said, 
‘yes, not one but several’. One of them appeared in the 
presence with a couple of bulls, whom he had trained to 
fight each other with intoxicants and provocation. The 
landlord enjoyed the fighting; there was visible an ex- 
pression of ecstasy on his face, which had the natural reac- 
tion of joy of success on the face of the presenter also. He 
was asked to name his own reward, and he ask- 
ed his ancestral land to be made free of revenue. The 
eileen sedly sn and it started the practice 

: guts of land to those w i ices 
DEE S Tendlovd ASER who invented devices to 


e lands were tilled b paid 
labour, and the owners got the crops without any oe 
cal exertion on their part. Some ti f 


J me later, some enter- 
tainers appeared before the landlord with a couple of ele- 
phants, and gave his senses a better enjoyment than that 
he derived from the bull fight. They too received a hand- 
foie ene 1na gift. All the beneficiaries hailed 
a ES ae Oe Seine ra wiendoue qualities 

hese new profe i 


; otar 7 
or town elite’s ‘encouragement? held teachers aa 
the general public; _but only those who possessed enough 
surplus, could visit; them. To the peasants, labourers 
and other classes of the poor, who hardly "earned just 
enough for their bare necessaries of life. the shows were 
a costly luxury, If any one of them visited these, he did 
amily, and was regarded in his socie- 
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ty as irresponsible and a waster. 

The landlord’s authority was restricted to his village, 
and did not extend to the town, but urban people, cons- 
cious of his riches, approached him, as they did the king, 
with their manufactured goods. Many a landlord was 
attracted to profit-making propositions of the town, and 
added to his income by starting some kind of business; 
he was a far-sighted man, and made timely provision for 
his expanding family—his sons and grandsons. He made 
use of his business acumen in his own village also. He 
once saw a few poor hawkers, come from the town with 
small stocks of things of common use, such as salt, cloth, 
spices, utensils, knives, to sell these to villagers. They 
squatted on an uncultivated barren plot of land, and came 
there once or twice a week. The landlord declared the land 
as a market place, appropriating it to himself, and re- 
quired every squatter to pay him a certain amount of rent 
for each day of occupation. They agreed to pay and rais- 
ed their prices to the extent of this payment, even to a 
larger extent, and again the burden fell on the villagers. 
That they would request the landlord not to collect the 
rent was unthinkable: the landlord had the plausible 
answer that the land belonged to him, and he would not 
let it be used free by those who came to make profit. 

As landlordism was firmly established, the landlord 
proclaimed himself owner of the entire land of the village, 
again with a plausible explanation. He said! what the pea- 
sants paid him was rent, and since it was a rent the land 
belonged to him. Thus the next stage in the progress of 
landlordism was more vexatious to the peasant: the huts 
belonged to them, but the land to the landlord, who some 
times used his right of demolishing the huts and ejecting 
‘tenants’ on the excuse that he needed the land for his 
private use. The peasant’s life thus became insecure, and 
the landlord’s exploitation increased further. His word 
was law; if a peasant desired to construct a well for irri- 
gation, he would have to seek the landlord’s permission, 
which brought into the picture the landlord’s agents, as 
exacting as himself. They collected a certain amount for 
themselves before they conveyed the landlord's consent. And 
even then, the peasant could not claim, on the basis of 
his investment on the well, continuity of his holding, and 
if ever the landlord or his agents’ displeasure resulted in 
the extreme step of ejection, the peasant would lose the 
well, which would be declared the landlord’s property. 
Since it was the landlord's property now, the next culti- 
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vator would be required to pay the cost of water he used 
for irrigation. 

“The a was declaring himself master of all he sur- 
veyed. The village tanks from whose fish the villagers 
supplemented their food, the forest from which they had 
been getting their fire wood and timber throughout the 
centuries of the settled life, all belonged to the landlord, and 
it was in his pleasure to allow their free use or charge a 
price. Formerly, the cost of producing house timber from 
a tree and money spent on its carriage were the determi- 
nants of its price, of course with the seller’s profit added 
to them. Now the trees belonged to the landlord, and 
what had been the community’s property, was a source 
of income to a single individual, the landlord. The king, 
who would have perhaps questioned the landlord’s increas- 
ing grabbing, was already silenced by the inclusion of 
forests in the revenue-yielding lands. 

Every new device of income for the landlord or the king 
or other types of parasites meant a new cut in the 
residue of the land produce. It affected the peasan’; 
social life also. When the 
so heavy, he was a civili 
towards the physically incapacitated; 
a little for them even if 
now his own decrepit a 
burden to him. He was 
sense of affection was s 
when the resources were running short of the family 
requirement, selfishness was bound, in a large measure, 

ponsibilities of civi- 
mony among family 


members. The mother gave her children priority in feed- 


ing and clothing over her parents-in-law, and the latter 
grumbled over what they considered neglect of them. Des- 
pite the deterioration in their eco: 


1 in nomic condition, most 
people kept the family intact; nevertheless there were 
some, who gave free vent to man’s natural instinct of sel- 


fishness, and utterly neglected decrepit dependents, The 
civilized society witnessed a new spectacle; quite a few 
blind and decrepit squatted .on the pathway and started 
begging for food. They were faced with starvation and 
had no alternative. Formerly the incapacitated, who had 
been deprived by death of their supporters, were gene- 
rously treated by village people. Now their depressed 
economic condition forced them to shirk the traditional 


responsibility, and begging appeared on the face of civi- k 
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lisation as another black speck. 

The most pathetic part of it all was the firm belief in 
fate. All peasant families were not alike, and the diffe- 
rence in their economic condition, they told themselves, 
was due to their fate. The landlord, the outstanding 
cause of the evil, was not blamed; on the contrary he 
got in the general poverty around him an opportunity to 
add to his social status by parading the ‘virtue’ of chartiy 
and mercy. If he gave a blind man a decent amount of 
alms—as much as could feed him for a month—the man 
would praise him to every passerby. If the blind, so bene- 
filed, possessed the faculty of composing and singing a 
song, he would versify the praise and sing it loudly. The 
landlord showed his little mercies to other needy man alsc. 
A destitute, for example, went to him, bowed low, and 
prayed that if he, in his mercy, gave him a little amount 
of money he would be able to discharge the responsibility 
of marrying his daugther. The landlord graciously obli- 
ged him, and the beneficiary, overwhelmed with obligation, 
announced the help to all and sundry. And the landlord 
became known as an embodiment of charity and mercy, a 
godly man indeed: 

A landlord’s unit—a village or a group of villages—was 
now a saleable property. If ever a landlord ran into heavy 
debts occasioned by his extraordinary expensive hab'ts or 
misconduct, he would sell the ‘property’ to another 
landlord or an urban middleman, and try his luck as a 
middleman in the town. The urban landlord, who had 
plenty of money-making interests in the town itself, was 
an absentee landlord. He engaged a manager to act for 
him. The manager wes not contented, as was the rule, 
with his salary, and the arrival of this new intermediary 
constituted a new burden on the peasant. As a paid ser- 
vant, charity and mercy were seldom a consideration in 
his relations with the peasantry. He was more exacting 
than the landlord. To the absentee landlord, the village 
was an investment, and since it was yielding much more 
than the usual rate of interest, he was satisfied’ With. the 
return he was getting through the manager, Bott e 
happy, but the peacant was more miserable. 


Chapter VII 
ANIMISM AND RELIGION 


Ever since man surrendered to mysticism, after the 
failure of reason to answer the questions about the so- 
called heavenly bodies and other manifestations incom- 
prehensible to him, he had been encouraging, multiply- 
ing, and propagating mystical beliefs. These beliefs were 
man’s religion. The believer, said the wise men, was 
a religiows man, the non-believer irreligious—a religious 
man was a good man, and an irreligious man a bad man. 

After men had developed unshakable faith in the in- 
visible Supreme Lord and subordinate gods, the wise men 
gave them form and installed stone idols or whole stones 
representing them. ‘These, the wise men laid down, should 
be regularly worshipped by the people. The priests took 
charge of the istatues or stone-gods and prescribed that 
Some material offerings, silver, gold or usable commo- 


dities, should be made before the deity; this offering 
was the priest’s share, 


Such, in a nutshell 
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economic resources, and even reducing the defeated men 
to a state of slavery. The Aryans themselves did so with 
equanimity; they would not declare the traditional way 
to prosperity irreligious. So the scriptures dealt first with 
man in relation to God, and then regulated the social life 
in the Aryan community. How men carried on their eco- 
nomic life was largely their own concern. 

But wretchedness on the one side and affiuence on the 
other were bound to attract notice of those whose Sense 
of reason was not satisfied by the usual answer contained 
in the scripture or given by the wise men. Why were there 
sorrow and misfortune and suffering? Many asked them- 
selves this question, but did not worry their heads to pro- 
duce an answer. They asked the question in a curious 
mood, and allowed it to slip away by the routine of their 
work: One of the earliest known men, who were cons- 
tantly haunted by the question and made restless by 
it, was Zarathustra commonly known as Zoroaster. He 
was pained by the suffering of the common people and felt 
impelled to tell himself that he must alleviate it. The first 
impulse that seized him, as is usually the case with such 
men, was to subject himself to an unhappy life so that 
he could mitigate the suffering of his mind caused by the 
sight of physical suffering of others. He took to the life 
of a hermit, believing that by detaching himself from the 
day-to-day life, he would ‘discover the source of suffer- 
ing in the world’. He had no faith in the mystical answers 
provided by the wise men before him. He would not be- 
lieve that if the rain-god was appeased by prayers and 
offerings, regulated rains, neither excessive nor scanty, 
would descend upon the earth. But sufferiny was a very 
elaborate term; if the failure of rains brought suffering, 
so did disease. He was looking for an answer to the whole 
elaborate term. b 

Before looking ‘into the solution Zoroaster discovered, 
it would be desirable to have an idea of the prevalent þe- 
liefs in which he had grown. The people (Iranians) wor- 
shiped many Nature-gods, the Sun-god, the Rain-god. 
Clan-gods, Family-gods, and many other gods and rpi- 
rits. Perhaps these gods and spirits were more numerous 
than those worshipped in India, where the Aryans were 
leading a happy life. The" Iranian farmer and shepherd 
had a harder life than his Indian counterpart, and be- 
cause of greater hardship, fear and danger, he was more 
afraid of harm coming to him at any time, and he wor- 
shipped all possible gods that were prescribed by the 
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priests. The priests claimed that they possessed the power 
and wherewithal to appease the displeased gods; they were 
intermediaries between the gods and the people. a) 

With the prevalent beliefs in his mind and critically 
examining them, Zoroaster went to Mount Sabalan, to 
a place of solitude, so that his mind, totally detached 
from wordly distractions, might give him a solution. It 
was the inquiry of a man who had grown in mysticism; his 
thinking could not be entirely free from its influence. Yet 
he produced a solution, not wholly mystical. After a 
great deal of wandering and suffering, he received light 
from the setting sun. One day as he watched the sun set, 
it occurred to him that like day and night—light and dark- 
ness—the world consisted of Good and Evil, good gods would 
not do evil, for that was not their nature to do so; and 
evil gods would not do good for that was not their nature 
to do so. 

He rejected the belief that the manifestations like the 
Sun were gods; they were, he said, God’s creation. Who 
created the univerze and heavenly bodies was not a new 
question, nor was the answer, God, a new answer. Nor 
was this an answer to the question that had troubled Zoro- 
aster. The second part of his answer proceeded a little 
towards the solution. When it was suggested to Zoroaster 
that if there were two dominant spirits in the world, the 
Good Spirit and the Evil Spirit, man must be dutiful to 
both, he answered in the negative: ‘Good will win over 
Evil in the end. Evil has no foresight. The Wise Lord 

and understands the future. But the 

: know the past nor the future. Evil 

lives only for the profits of the present. That is why the 
he battle over Evil in the end’, 


for evil doers, not in this life, but after they were dead 
and gone: ‘All the thoughts a man thinks and al the words 
a man speaks and all the deeds 
hin life are written down im the 
thoughts. words, and deeds are written down on one 
ghts, words, and deeds are written 
down on the other side. When a man dies his soul comes 
up to the Keeper of the Book of Life. Tf his good thoughts 
words, and deeds are greater than his evil thoughts, 
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words, and deeds, then the soul goes to Heaven. Other- 
wice the soul must go down to the tortures of Hell’. Then 
he explained the Day of Judgement; ‘On that Day of Days 
the Wise Lord will triumph over the Evil Spirit. Good will 
triumph over Evil. Then all the dead will come to life 
again. The good souls and the bad souls will be tried. 
They will pass through a flow of molten metal. To the good 
it will seem like passing through warm milk. But the evil 
will burn everlastingly. And then the Good Lord will 
banish the Evil Spirit and all the evil souls into the middle 
of the earth end keep them there for ever. And on that 
Day of Days the good and happy world without evil will 
begin and last forever’. 

Now, what were good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds ? Zoroaster’s answer was; ‘Truth is good, false- 
hood is evil. A man must he pure in thoughts and deeds. 
He must be charitable and help all in need; he must work 
the land, grow trees, raise cattle or do other profitable 
and useful labour; and he mutt be kind to all useful ani- 
mals’. 

Thus, according to Zoroaster, good men were those who 
exerted their limbs to earn their bread, and not those 
who made profits, huge profits, by so many devices 
which did not involve ‘labour’. This essential quality 
would not make man good unless he was also charitable; 
it was his duty to help those who could not help themselves 
because of their physical or mental disability. 

But Zoroaster was undone by the king of Iran not by 
a design, but by proclaiming him as the Prophet of a new 
religion. Zoroaster was a thinker and a righteous man: 
By being proclaimed a Prophet, he was made worshippable 
ag the King’s highest priest. A priest was not to earn 
his bread by exertion of his limbr; his job was to 
advice the King and the people and to interpret religion. 
The king assigned that role to the Highest Priest. It was 
a new role; he was to preside over the propagation of a 
new religion. He had missionaries sent out to make his 
teachings known to the people of Iran as also to those 
in other kingdoms of the neighbourhood. Zoroaster was 
growing conscious of the loftiness of his teaching and of 
his greatness, and he felt that the unwilling should be 
forced to accept Zoroastrianism. Whatever may have 
been meant by him, in actual practice what was forced 
upon the people was the belief in one God as against so 
many gods, and not a system by which profit-making de- 
vices might be stopped. 
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her step taken for the spread of Zoroastrianism, 
eae the Prophet himself, made the new re- 
ligion look a repentable thought, though righteously con- 
ceived: It began with an ultimatum served on the King 
of Turan to whom the Iranians were in debt, to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘If you, King of Turan, and your people will 
not give up your evil ways of idol worship, and accept 
the techings of the Wise Lord as preached by the Pro- 
phet Zoroaster, then we will refuse to pay our debt to 
you’. It led to a war between the two kingdoms, and 
after many fierce battles, the Iranians won. After seven- 
teen years, Turan again went to war, and this time Iran 
was defeated, and Zoroaster was killed. 

Whether the substitution of the belief in one God for that 
in a number of gods really ensured heaven to men of the 
new faith, is not a question that need be discuszed here; 
what deserves comment is that the two wars caused the 
blood of many innogent men to be spilled; they had 
done no wrong to any human being, and yet they were 
given the punishment deserved only by a man-killer. The 
suffering to alleviate which Zoroaster inflicted privation on 
himself and proposed a remedy not only continued as ever, 


but increased to a degree where men shuddered to think of 
a repetition. 
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The story of Moses is the story of the Israelites. The 
Israelites were the descendents of Abraham, who like 
Zoroaster, revolted against the idol worship in the land 
of the Chaldees, the land of his birth, but gave no new 
idea. Abraham merely reverted to the faith that preceded 
the idols: ‘Wonship the gods that made the sun and the 
moon and the stars; worship the gods that give us rajin, 
and that make the fields rich with pasture, and the sheep 
heavy with lambs.’ There was an element of reason in 
the argument that urged him to revolt- The idols that his 
father, who was an idolmaker by profession, fashioned 
cut of rough stone or wet clay were installed in temples 
for workshop: How could these pieces of stone that were 
hammered into a presentable shape by his father be power- 
ful gods, Abraham asked himself. His mind would not 
accept them as gods, and he told people that the idols should 
not be worshipped. His mind did not go further and did 
not ask whether worshipping the sun was necesiary to 
ensure its regular appearance or whether the sun needed 
to be paid in the form of worship for the kindness it did 
by its regular appearance to the people on the earth. He 
remained largely attached to mysticism, His rejection of 
the idols and reiteration of the old faith was no doubt 
partial abandonment of a blind faith, but it had practically 
nothing to do with the people’s economic life. No direc- 
tion as to how they should pursue their economic life was 
given, and the Israelites went ahead with their traditional 
way: Herdsmen as they were, they wandered searching 
for better lands, and fought the tribes to seize their lands. 
They would not worship idols, but they saw no wrong in 
attacking, injuring and killing their victims who did them 
no harm. 

When they were in the land of Canaan, they were afflicted 
by a great famine, and thence they went, not as attac- 
kers but as refugees, to Egypt, where they knew there 
would be plenty of fields and pasturelands. They were 
permitted to settle in the province of Goshen, close to the 
Nile River. Here they found idol worship universally pre- 
valent, and when the Egyptians found out that the new 
comers were opposed to it they feared the Israelites might 
destroy their idols. Thus the Israelites constituted a prob- 
lem, not because they were sharers in the economic re- 
sources of Egypt, but because they had different mystical 
beliefs, and the king of Egypt, on the advice of the Wise 
Men, ordered all the Israelites to be made slave, n the 
hope that as slaves, they would think and believe as their 
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masters did. But when the Israelites persisted in main- 
taining their distinct identity and kept aloof from the Egyp- 
tians, the King, again on the advice of his Wise Men, 
promulgated a law that all the Hebrew boys should be 
drowned as soon as they were born so that their girls would 
have no alternative but to marry Egyptians. 

One of these unfortunate Hebrew mothers concealed the 
birth and instead of handing over her new-born son to be 
drowned, she put the child in a basket and let it float 
down the Nile. This child, who later in life, became 
known as Mozes, happened to be found by the King’s 
daughter, who brought him up as her own son. When 
Moses was a grown up boy, he found out all about the law 
and that he was a Hebrew and his people worked as slaves 
in Egypt. He resolved to liberate them. How was he to 
do it? He had no army, and his own people would not 
listen to him if he asked them to follow him to another 
land where they could work and earn their bread as free- 
men. Therefore, he invoked mysticism, and presented 
one of the commonly worshipped gods as the one Supreme 
God, the God of the Thunder and the Storm., whom he 
called Jehovah. During his long and lonely life in a de- 
sert, he developed the belief that this God ruled the high 
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mystical belief was not an altruism for the human race; 
it was restricted to the men whom he undertook to liberate, 
as we shall presently see. Before he set out with his fol- 
lowers to move on to the new land, he meditated for forty 
days in solitute on the top of a mountain and thought out 
a code of conduct for his followers. The code consisted 
of ten commandments of Jehovah: (1) To have no other 
gods than Jehovah: (2) To worship no ido! or image of 
any kind; (3) Not to take the name of Jehovah in vain; 
(4) To rest every ceventh day in the week and call that day 
Holy; (5) To honour their fathers and their mothers; (6) 
Never to commit murder; (7) Never to commit adultery; 
(8) Not to steal; (9) Not to swear falsely or give false 
testimony; (10) and not to envy other people and covet 
what they have. 

These commandments were addressed by Moses to 
his followers, and as can be inferred from the 
followers’ subsequent behaviour, were meant for obser- 
vation among themselves, and were not intended, at any 
rate at that time, to be observed in the Hebrews’ dealings 
with other people. For when the Hebrews moved into 
Palestine, they drove away by force the tribes settled 
there and made themselves masters of the land they con- 
quered. Thus they departed with equanimity from at least 
three of their Prophet’s commandments— Never to com- 
mit murder, Not to steel, and not to covet what other 
people have. And thus they left evidence that can be 
invoked to prove that Moses made no contribution to ele- 
vate man’s mind to reason and gave no idea by which suffer- 
ing caused or occasioned by man to man could be eliminated 
from human affairs or economic life. Therefore the evil 
of self-seeking at the cost of others and the monstrous 
form of this evil, the war, remained, and the Hebrews 
themselves were by turn perpetrators and victims of the 
evil. In the following centuries, the Hebrews, who had 
only been told how they should preserve their group soli- 
darity, were not only again made slaves by their conquerers 
but had to suffer miserably- 

Neither Zoroaster nor Moses could make the world a 
better place to live in than what they found it when they sat 
down in colitude to think new. thoughts. 

Like Zoroaster and Mose, Prince Siddhartha Gautam 
of Kapilvastu, India, who became known throughout the 
world as (Buddha, the Enlightened One, was afflicted by 
the sight of suffering. His mind was terribly affected. 
because having been kept constantly in comfort and plea- 
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in, for about thirty years 
sure in the palace, away oars ee upon him with 
since his birth, the sight ome was returning home from 
suddenness. One day, as His bodyguard, Channah, he 
a hunting expedition vie a writhing in pain upon the 
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An investigation and analysis of these sights today wil 
be made with an approach which was usually not em- 
ployed those days. Let us take up the first sight first. 
A man so badly ill lay on the ground in the open and not 
in his home; it takes one to the inference that he had no 
dear ones to look after him and had no economic means to 
support himself, and his helpless condition drove him into 
the open so that some one of the passersby might have 
mercy on him. Similarly, the old man too, bent on the 
two canes and made too weak by undernourishment, may 
have been a victim of the economic system, and if he had 
to move in this pity-exciting condition on the road, it 
was because his circumstances compelled him to do so. 
He may have heen, it might be suggested, giving his 
limbs a little exercise by walking on the road; but the 
economic helplessnezs could also be a cause, and was more 
likely in this case. The third case was somewhat diffe- 
rent. The death of her husband is a severe shock to a 
wife, and so is that of a father to children. But the 
feeling of pain is bound to be aggravated if death takes 
away not only the man but also the bread-earner, leaving 
the dependents in a helpless state, 

IÈ this were the approach, most ills, some of which 
affiicted Siddhartha, would be traced to an economic order 
in which some grew rich at the expense of others. But 
that was not the approach at that time. Zoroaster did not 
think of it. They regarded the king as a necessity for 
the community, and his costly paraphernalia was also a 
necessity. Siddhartha had been given a good education; 
he had read the Vedas, These sacred books prescribed 
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economic divisions of society, and the four broad divi- 
sions were the four social grades. Men of the lowest 
grade were bound to be poorer than those of the others. 
Poverty was thus recognised in religion. That manual 
workers, that is men of the fourth grade, should have 
the same comforts, the same economic status, as others 
had, was unthinkable; to think so was to think beyond 
the Vedas: The religion forbade such thinking, Men of 
the lowest class were condemned to be Socially inferior 
all their life. A man distressed by others’ suffering would 
be groping in the dark to find a solution to the suffering 
if he looked for the cause somewhere outside of the eco- 
nomic system. Those days religion dealt with man’s 
affairs in this world as also in the other world, and since 
the affairs included suffering, religion naturally occurred 
to mind as the proper place to be scrutinised to find out 
whether its injunctions were all right, whether they could 
be modified so as to alleviate suffering. And since all that 
was presented as religion and as religion was supposed to 
be divine dispensation, one, thinking of reforms, would 
also seek divine light. 

Siddhartha sought divine light. He was a prince and 
had not known suffering because he had been brought up 
in affluence. His affluent position in the palace had kept 
him ignorant of suffering, and the first reaction on his 
mind was one of hatred for riches, and he decided to be- 
come a monk. There were thousands of monks in India 
as in Some other parts of the world; they had all taken 
to a reclusely life after the realisation had dawned upon 
them that the cause of mental suffering was attachment. A 
poor man had more worries than joys: sometime a son 
was ill, and the father being poor could not arrange for 
proper treatment; sometime his anguish at the sight of 
a semi-starving daughter was too distressing- There was 
no remedy; and the wise men prescribed detachment. One 
could understand detachment of mind if it did not mean 
detachment from responsibility; perhaps the wise men’s 
prescription did not mean that. But often to a dis- 
tressed mind, it gave an excuse to escape from responsi- 
bilities; in reality, the main cause behind the inclination 
Which led to escapism was the economic difficulty. There 
were, however, monks who took to that life after they 
had found that they could not remain unaffected by the 
dishonest dealings all around them; and believing that 
the gates of heaven would be banged againesst dishonest 
People, they became monks, in which position alone, 
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as they had been told to believe, they could remain sinless 
and make themselves worthy for heaven. Generally, a 
monk, who clad and fed himself very poorly—there were 
exceptions to the rule no doubt—was treated reverentially 
by the people. 

Siddhartha had no family worries; his conscience was 
not smitten by the inevitability of contact with dishonesty; 
he did not desire to ensure heaven for him after death. 
And still he decided to become a monk, because in that 
position—a position of detachment—he would be able to de- 
vote his mind to thinking with a view to finding out a remedy 
for man’s suffering. He renounced his parents, his young 
wife, and his new-born child; he rendered himself complete- 
ly non-attached. (It was the reunciation of a prince, and 
not of an ordinary man, and as long as Siddhartha would 
be studied and written upon, a writer’s mind would be 
dominated by this fact.) He said to himself; ‘If I could 
live like one of these monks, and spend all my time think- 
ing, maybe I could learn the truth about where suffering 
comes from and how people ought to live in order to lead 
a good life. Until I discover that truth I will be unhappy.’ 
He left home, and when he was a great distance from 
Kapilvastu, he shaved his head and beard as the monks 
did, and changed his beautiful robes with the clothes of 
a beggar. His bodyguard, who had accompanied him up 
to that distance and who was returned from there, still 
addressed him as prince. Siddhartha would no more have 
this epithet of distinction, and told him: ʻI am not your 
Prince any more, I do not want to be a ruler over people. 
I want to live as one of them that I may understand how 
they live, and how they should live to be happy.’ 

He wandered on, meeting renowned teachers of the day 
and asking them to teach him the Wisdom of the World. 
They all asked him to study the Vedas; but he had already 
ctudied them and got no answer to his question, why was 
there suffering in the world? He starved himself some 
days at the instance of some monks who had told him that 
a man must improve his soul in order to- get wisdom and 
that the soul could be improved by starving the body. He 
starved himself, as they also did, and when he found that 
he was nearly dead, and yet wisdom did not come, he 
stopped starving. And he realised that starving deprived 
man of whatever thinking power he possessed. At last, 
he realised that the wisdom he was seeking would have 
to come from his own mind; it was within himself, and 


he determined not to move from his seat under a tree 
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until he had produced an answer to his inquiry. And some 
hours later, he exclaimed, he had found the answer: 
‘From Good must come good, and from Evil must come 
evil.’ It was like the answer Zoroaster had given himself. 
He then elaborated his finding and discussed it with learn- 
ed people; they admitted him as a great thinker and 
called him Buddha, the Enlightened One. The Wisdom 
he thought out consisted of four cardinal truths: (1) life 
is suffering (2) the cause of suffering is thirst or desire; 
(3) the extinction of thirst leads to cessation of suffering; 
and (4) extinction of thirst can be achieved by the prac- 
tice of (i) right belief, (ii) right aspiration, (iii) right 
speech, (iv) right conduct, (v) right means of livelihood, 
(vi) right exertion, (vii) right mindfulness, and (viii) 
right meditation. The five commandments prescribed in 
Buddhism are: (1) Let not one kill any living being; (2) 
Let not one take what is not given to him; (8) Let not 
one speak falsely; (4) Let not one drink intoxicating 
drink; (5) Let not one have unchaste sexual intercourse. 
Buddha’s ‘right belief and right conduct’ included dismissal 
of the caste system which disinguished man from man 
and reduced some to a menial; position. All men were 
equal, said Buddha, and there should be no social dis- 
tinction of high and low. 

The sight of disease, old age and death were the cause of 
Buddha’s suffering when he renounced his home, but his 
wanderings had shown him a lot of world and given him 
a much broader picture of suffering. He was no more 
a man isolated from the masses, and the code he pre- 
pared dealt with suffering in a broad sphere. Like Zoro- 
asier, he prescribed right means of livelihood and right 
exertion as the way of virtuous living. He attracted 
numerous people in India and other lands to his religion, 
but it never made an iota of change anywhere in the means 
of livelihood. The different devices of making money with 
little physical exertion or no exertion at all continued to 
flourish. They continued to flourish as the fountainhead of 
suffering. E x 

Mahavir, the founder of Jainism, traced the suffering 
to the same cause and gave the ailing world the same re- 
medy as Buddha did. He raid: ‘People suffer and are 
>° unhappy because they want so many things. No matter 


how much a man gets of food and wealth and fame, he 
always wants more. Desire then is the cause of all suffer- 


ing’ And his commandments were; ‘Do not kill any 
living thing, or hurt any living thing by word, thought, or 
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deed: Do not steal; Do not lie; Do not covet or desire 
anything.’ Both Buddha and Mahavir did not believe that 
by prayers or sacrifice or idol-worship, man's evil deeds 
would be forgiven; an eyil-doer would have to: suffer. 
Jainism too, with all its potentialities, failed to turn man 
from the path of evil, and the suffering continued- 

In China, Confucius played the role of Buddha and 
Mahavir, but he was a man of the world, and not an as- 
cetic; he was for some time a Government officer, and his 
altruistic and wie approach to things made him popular 
as a righteous man and a philosopher. His approach to 
problems of the people was a matter-of-fact approach, 
not spiritual or philosophical. He said poverty could be 
done away with by teaching the people useful trades and 
occupatibns, by teaching them how to earn an honest 
living. About good conduct, his approach was similar: 
if the rulers were good, the people, who followed them, 
would also be good. If the rulers were corrupt, the peo- 
ple would be corrupt. He denounced renunciation as es- 
capism, and said that man’s duty was to face trouble and 
not to run away from it. To run away from evil was co- 
wardice, 

There was some effect of Confucius’s teachings here and 
there, but most people, including the rulers, remained 
What they had always been, and there remained the same 


chaos in the economic life of the community: Confuci 
told people, ‘Do not do unto others what Si uld not 


0 l you would not 
they should do unto you’, But still the poor and downtrod: 
den continued to be made to work for the rich: the king 
and the dukes were as exacting as ever, perhaps more, 
Another Chinese philosopher, Lao-tze, a contemporary 
of Confucius, was so much disgusted with the rulers’ 
selfish and dishonourable ways that he left his place for 
anoher in sheer disgust, Lao’s techingls were limited in 
Scope and in one respect quite contrary to that of Confu- 
cius. Confucius would not advise good to be paid for evil. 


good was paid for evel, how would 
Lao-tze, the founder of Taoism, 
i i repay evil with good; 
e good’. But all ld never 
Pecoma Boon 4 It was at the age of 90 had 
ʻo leave his place; he had i i 
People, Bienes ac passed on his advice to many 
A few centuries later. another revolution 
A 2 ; a þorn, 
this time among the Jews, He spoke like e In 
re and after their liberation by Moses, 
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the days of joy were few and those of suffering many; 
they bore suffering patiently in the belief, which had 
been handed down from generation to generation, that 
their God Jehovah would send them a Deliverer, whom 
they called Messiah, and he would bring them the bless- 
ings of eternal Justice and Peace. Their wise men often 
consoled them in times of distress by telling them that the 
Messiah would soon be in their midst. And when the re- 
volutionary arrived, they believed their hope had been 
fulfilled- This revolutionary was Joshua whom they call- 
ed Jesus. Jesus was born to poor parents of Nazareth in 
Lower Galilee in the kingdom of Judea. His father, 
Joseph, was a carpenter. One of the religious obligations 
those days was the yearly pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which 
was over 55 miles from Nazareth. When Jesus was 12 
years old, he accompanied his parents to Jerusalem to 
observe the Passover Feast; but unlike many other pil- 
grims, they had to walk the entire distance, for they 
did not have enough money to hire a camel or a donkey. 
The spectacle of some going with ease on the backs of 
camels or donkeys and some trudging with their things 
on their heads or shoulders left an indelible memory of! 
contrast in the young mind of Jesus. And when he reach- 
ed the Temple of Jerusalem, the cherished goal, he met 
a more disappointing’ sight. Around the House of God 
he found dealers offering for sale sacrificial sheep and 
oxen and haggling with pilgrims to earn as much profit as 
they could. ‘There were others, who with different devi- 
ces, were alk exploiting the occasion for profit-making 
He returned home with his faith da dhe Temple deeply 
ia arate i ‘of carpente Panon Te cariad on the 
parental profession ot J ny) came known as 
$ Pa thoughtful man. He interpreted the current 
religion in his own way, and left a mark of conviction on 
his listeners. He too had heard about the coming of the 
Messiah, John the Baptist said the same thing; nay John 
also told the people with him pointing to Jesus; ‘There 
comes one mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose 
“hoes I am not worthy to stoop down to unloose.’ After 
his meeting with John, Jesus went away into the desert 
of Judea to think about the Messiah, and remained there 
for forty days. praying and meditating. He returned with 
a thought: Brotherhood of Man and a world of Justice 
and Peace. A 

e again he went to 


Jeus was 34 years old now. One t 
the Holy City of Jerusalem for the annal Feast, and again 
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e across the same sight—bleating sheep and lowing 
ee rte sellers and other profit-makers. That the House 
of God should be treated so irreverently filled him with 
resentment. He picked up a whip left there by a cattle 
dealer, and drove the cattle out. Next he went to the money- 
changers who were shouting’ to the people to come and €x- 
change their coins for the currency of Jerusalem, and over- 
turned their tables. He told them all with a loud voice: ‘Take 
these things hence! Make not God’s House a market place’. 
Jesus could not tolerate the sight of profit-makers at the seat 
of God. To him riches were sin, and poverty virtue: riches 
came from the exertion and starvation of the poor. a 
He addressed meetings and explained his ideas which 
he put forth as man’s true religion. He gave more defi- 
nite shape to these ideas while speaking before a multi- 
tude on a hill near Capernaum; it has since been known 
as the Sermon on the Mount. In that sermon Jesus said: 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 
‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 
‘Blesced are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. 
‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 
ae are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for 4 Ss 
the children of God.’ pethevaghallijbe.called 
He went on: ‘resist not evil: but whosoever shall rmiie 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully uze 
you and persecute you, that you may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven,’ And Jesus became known 
as Christ, the Annointed One- 
‘This teaching of submission to the evil-door is strikingly 


different from what Jesus himself did outside the Temple 
of Jerusalem. He showed a diffe r 2 : 
a TTE a different way there; he used 


; ngth and a whip to strike at the evil. Now 
he said, as some other prophets before him had said: 
Therefore all things whatsoever he would that men should 
do to you, do ye even $o to them; for this is the law of 
the prophets. At the Temple, what Jesus did was the 
dictation of an impulse at whose background was hatred 
for the way people made easy profits often without any 
physical exertion. If he had carried that impulse further, 
he might have told people to stand up against that way 
and resist all practices that compelled them to share fruits 
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of their labour with non-working men. Such an advice 
would have been treated as an incitement to violation of 
the law of the land, and not a religious advice. Jesus was 
now venerated as prophet; he was treated as a greater 
thinker than what he was when he visited the Temple. What 
he sought to achieve at the Temple by the use of his 
physical strength would, he now thought, be achieved by 
his wise words if the people followed them. Never before 
had words produced the desired result, and the Sermon on 
the Mount too remained ineffective proving once again that 
however lofty a teaching might be, it would not prevent 
lazy and comfort-loving people from exploiting others’ 
labour. (Christ did not advise violation of the law; yet 
the annoyed priests interpreted his utterances as violation, 
demanded punishment for him, and had him crucified.) 
Five hundred and seventy years after the birth of Christ, 
Mohammed was born in Mecca, and when he was a grown 
man he declared himself and was accepted by many peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood as a prophet. The Meccans had 
remained unaffected by Judaism and Christianity, and still 
worshipped idols, as many as 360, one for each day of 
the year; (the Arab year is of 360 days). People in diffe- 
rent parts of Arabia had different kinds of idols to worship. 
The Arabs generally remained unaffected by Juda’sm and 
Christianity because the conquering nations of these two 
religions did not go to Arabia. Mchammed was the first 
man of vision and ambition to: have contact with the lands 
of Judaism and Christianity, and was powerfully influen- 
ced by the belief in one God and by the reason that idols 
were pieces of stone and not Gods. As a boy he was a 
shepherd’s helper; when he grew older, he became a 
camel driver. It was as a camel driver, leading caravans 
laden with Arabian products to Egypt, Persia and Syria, 
that he came inl contact with Jews and Christians. And it 
wa’! as a camel driver that he came in contact with Khadi- 
jah, the widow of a wealthy merchant, carrying on ex- 
port and import business (15 years senior to him), and 
married her. The knowledge of the Old and New Testa- 
ments he gained in his travels and the riches of Khadijah 
were a happy combination for. Mohammed. Years rolled 
by and he went ahead with his business, but he had cons- 
tantly been disturbed by one thought: the people of Mecca, 
nay of Arabia, were living in a bad way: They were not 
only idolworshippers, but they were given to excessive 
drinking and gembling. Mohammed (after 15 year's of 
his married life) made a resolve to reform the people. One 
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. * te 
d his wife that as he sat reflecting on the fa 
SPs coals, it seemed to him that the angel Gabr encan 
de yenie um 2 ierat an ee edhe 
on this story to the people an . “There is no god but 
Goa chosen E rophet araiielmeaptiet of Allah’ Hew 
Aligia ors ese aoe ith his misSion with a firm 
ridiculed, but he went ahead wi NE h ie Sate 
determination. He invoked to his aid Abraham, to v 
both the Jews and Arabs trace their ancestry, and reminded 
them how that ancestor had destroyed the idols in his 
father’s house. He preached against drunkeness and gamb- 
ing also. A à 
i RES reform that is a departure from a traditional faith 
is liked by some and resented by others. Those who re- 
‘sented Mohammed’s teachings plotted to kill him, and 
he fled to Yathrib, (he was 53 years old now). In Yath- 
rib, he was received with open arms and the city itself 
was renamed Medina, City of the Prophet. For the first 
time, Mohammed wes conscious of a big following—he 
could not get it in Mecca—and wished the people of Medina 
to accept him as their uncrowned ruler, maker of their laws, 
leader of their armies, and judge of all their affairs. How 
could he accomplish the wish? The answer was through an 
army, and he organised one- And where was money to 
come from to maintain an army? He went to the edge 
of the desert to meditate, and returning to his followers 
told them that he heard angel Gabriel telling him that they 
should get money by waylaying the caravans carrying goods 
from Mecca to foreign jands. This was done, and an 
army was raised. But the merchants of Mecca would not 
tolerate continued waylaying, and sent an army to punizh 
Mohammed and his followers. Mohammed’s men were 
worsted, and the Meccan army mistakenly believing that 
he had been killed returned home. When the waylaying 
was resumed, they made another attack, but this time 
Mohammed faced them with a larger army and defeated 
them, The victorious army now proceeded to Mecca, and 
Mohammed stopping his camel before the idol Habal, said: 
Truth is come and falsehood is fled away’; and at once 
his men paed down the idol and smashed it to pieces. In 
us Way, Mecca was made home of On on 
the debris of the 360 idols. meio fe 
Mohammed now turned his eyes towards other lands, 
and asked his followers to spread his faith, Islam, with the 
sword. He declared: I, last of the Prophets, am sent 
with a sword. The sword is the key to heaven and hell; 
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all those who draw it in the name of the Faith will be re- 
warded.’ The sword succeeded, and within three years 
Mohammed had under his rule all Arabia and many neigh- 
bouring territories. Paradoxically, the descendents of those 
upon whom Islam was forced became its ardent crusaders; 
later on persuasion too made a sizeable contribution. 

Thus we would see that Mohammed, unlike other Pro- 
phets, was not urged forward by a sight of economic dist- 
ress. He was a religious reformer; he did not begin his 
career with an impulse of dislike towards those who made 
easy money. It was enough for him if the rich had mercy 
on the poor. He said: ‘Be kind to the poor and give alms’. 
Charity has a definite place in Islam. ‘My teachings,’ he 
said ‘are simple’: ‘Give up idolatry; Do not steal; Do 
not lie; Do not slander; And never become intoxicated.’ 

Islam was the first religion whose founder became a 
ruler and which combined politicl authority with religion. 
That being the main characteristic of Islam, Mohammed's 
followers used that religion to extend the area of their poli- 
tical power; and while doing so they came in clash with 
the followers of Christianity. Christ did not prescribe use 
of sword; in fact, he gave a contrary sermon, But 
Christ, like other prophets who preceded him, could not 
bring about any general change in human nature and the 
economic structure of society. The instinct of profit-mak- 
ing by individuals and groups of individuals did not abate, 
and invasion of one territory by another continued as ever. 
Now the Mohammedans were to do that with greater vigour. 
Some of the folowers of Christ, in early periods, end- 
eavoured to live up to the ideals set forth by their Master. 
They treated the sick and the poor with kindness 
and generosity. Some worked hard, even sold themselves 
into slavery, and helped, with the money they received, 
those in distress. They were true to their faith, and were 
prepared to suffer for it. Believing in one God, the 
Christian subjects of the Roman Emperor refused to ob- 
serve the prevalent custom of worshipping the Emperor, 
and were brutally persecuted. But later on, Christians 
themselves bagan to persecute others as also their own fel- 
lows- In the following centuries the followers of the two 
faiths, Christianity and Islam, played havoc. Christ, 
who asked his followers not to resist evil and to turn the 
‘other cheeck also’ to the smiter, was completely undone; 
they committed heinous crimes in the name of spreading 
and maintaining Christianity. Their motive was self-ag- 
grandisement, as it was that of Mohammedans. 


Chapter IX 
VIOLENCE OF RELIGION 


Both Christianity and Islam, instead of being used as 
remedies to lessen human misery and exploitation of _ the 
general mass of people by some on higher rungs of socieiy, 
were employed as new weapons to gain new territories, to 
get more slaves, and to seek additional means of comfort 
and ‘honour’. Both, in effect, put greater burden on the 
sagging shoulders of the poor down-trodden. This result 
was inevitable because none of the several religions that 
the world had got preccribed a code of conduct for those, 
including the rulers, who had been living on the labours of 
others. The religious injunctions were voluntary, and 
while the poor tried to follow them, the rich ignored them. 

The martyrdom of Chricst—his torturous death by cruci- 
fixion—was a very powerful factor in shaking up many 
people emotionally, and quite a number of them resolved 
to devote their lives to spreading the Master’s teachings; 


it Served as a floodlight in making the teachings look more 
vivid. The Roman Empire was in those days the biggest 
landscape of the traditi 


onal economy in which many worked 
for the few, and Rome attracted people from different 


lands. The Empire consisted of peoples observing diffe- 
rent faiths, and it was because of this fact that the authori- 
ties tolerated them with indifference. Rome, therefore, 
enjoyed freedom of speech; this liberty can be properly 
appreciated only when it is borne in mind that it facilitated 
fulfilment of the main object of the beneficiaries of the 
empire, which was economic. 
_To return to the point, Christian preachers in the Em- 
pire were as free to propagate their faith as others. But 
} from other different faiths of 
preachers of the latter did not 
a ang Ead the staus quo 
e Christians extoll ert; 
and looked down upon riches. The Christian ER 
they gave away whatever they had 
and preferred to remain poor. The average priest was 
rich, and maintained his sources of income. The Christian 
preachers narrated dreadfully how men not living accord- 
ing to the standards prescribed by Christ would be punished 
104 
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when they would be presented before God. That amass- 
ing riches was such a, dreadful thing had never been told 
by anybody before; if this were the rule of life, there would 
lave been no Roman Empire. To parade poverty, that is 
the earning of livelihood by dint of labour as a means of 
redemption, appeared rather interesting to people who 
were enjoying the fruits of an empire built up by a diffe- 
rent method. In order that their faith might replace others, 
the Christians said in their public speeches that their God 
alone was the ruler of Heaven and Earth. This being 
their belief, they would not abide by the prevalent custom 
of worshipping or paying homage to the emperor; they 
would refuse to obey orders asking them to join the army. 
They were men of unshakable convictions, and when the 
Roman magistrates threatened to punish them, they reitera- 
ted the belief that as long as they pleased God in Heaven 
by their words and deeds, they would not care what 
happened to them in this world, By showing riches in 
lurid light and by their own example of poor living, they 
had already irritated the old priestly class. So the Chris- 
tians were victims of the Romans’ wrath. Many of them 
were killed or lynched; the Christians refusing to fight 
back made their victimisers’ task easy. 

Christianity was, at this cost, making some headway, 
and when Rome was subjected to continuous invasions by 
Teutons, called a wild tribe by historians, it made fur- 
ther progress. The Teutons were impressed by the Chris- 
tian preachers’ gospel, and embraced their religion. They 
made a glorious gain when Constantine, the Emperor of 
Rome also entered the pale of Christianity. He did so to 
gain the support of the Christians whose number had by 
now increased, and whose sincerity was dependable. It is 
said that once when he was nearly defeated by his enemies, 
he developed a new mood of mystical faith and told the 
Christians that if he won the war, he would become Chris- 
tian. He won the war, and declared Christianity to be the 
state religion throughout the Empire. The Christians 
hailed the declaration as a great event. It was great 
indeed, because it brought about a union between the Church 
and the State, and the Bishops, called Popes (from the Latin 
word meaning Fathers), rose, to a position of great authority 
in the Empire. È ; 

This marked the beginning of the extension of Chris- 
tianity to new lands, and also incidentally of the degenera- 
tion of Christ's preachings, of undoing the gospel inthe 
name of Christ. The degeneration can be roughly divide 
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i i iritual 
i two sections: (1) the doings of the Popes as Spiri 
Aer Temporal authorities; and (2) Crusades against the 
rising political and religious power of the followers of 
Islam. 
In the fourth century of the Chri 
became a power to be reckoned wit 


than the Emperor. He was called the Vicar 
was styled as ‘Prince over all the Nations and Kingdoms’, 
Presenting himself and being regarded 
God's representative on earth, he exercised his contro] 


authority, the Pope decided w 
and what they should not read, 
by law. Those who disobeyed 


the successive Popes. About the 18th centur 
invented a new tortune for their victims. 

The Inquisition: It is one of the most horr 
conceived by the devil in man. Those who ri 
Christianity, were tortured until they died; 
and women were not spared. Tj 


ims Were put on a slow 
y were cut to pieces by instru- 
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ments or they were crushed to death under heavy weights. 
The Inquisition was used even against Christians who 
showed courage in making an utterance against the cruel 
rule of the Pope or in believing in things the Pope did not 
sanction. Some honest Christians, who carried their pro- 
test against the cruelties of the Inquisition to the extent of 
publishing books exposing the inhumanities of the Pope, 
were also put into the Inquisition torture chamber and 
done to death. 

For two hundred years the Inquisition tortured thousands 
and kept millions under its terror, and it will be a poor 
consolation, in fact self-deception, to say that Justice pre- 
vailed in the end, when men like Martin Luther challenged 
it, and an urge for neform swept over Europe. One may 
be constrained to cry out that had Jesus remained a car- 
penter, quietly doing his work, and not given birth to 
a new religion, there would have been no Popes to exercise, 
in the name of Christianity, unprecedented power to 
suppress and crush men. Before Christianity assumed the 
ruling authority, the share of the gang called government 
in the earnings of the people was much smaller than what 
it rose to be under the Pope’s rule. The Pope reduced the 
men, exercising temporal authority, to a pitiable state. If 
ever any one of the emperors did anything that was inter- 
preted by the Pope as defiance of his authority, he and his 
people were excommunicated. Between birth and death, 
many ceremonies were performed according to the prescrip- 
tions laid down by the Church, and an order of excom- 
mun:cation meant boycott of the ceremoneis by the priests 
who presided over them and consequently their forced 
suspension. The successive Popes invoked this power often, 
and there could not be a worse mental torture to the peo- 
ple affected than the paralysis of the social life thus caused. 

These events bring us to the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. We would have to go a few centuries back 
to have a glimpse of the other manifestation of religions, 
of Christianity in particular. This was the Holy Crusades. 

Mohammed, as already stated, used the sword to spread 
his faith, and if his followers did the same thing, they 
could claim that they made no departure from the teach- 
ings of their Prophet. That the killing of innocent people 
and destruction of their property, inevitable in a war, can 
never be justified if judged according to simple rules of 
moral justice, is a truth which cannot be shadowed by the 
sword even if it is lifted in the name of religion. It would 
therefore be a perversion to argue that Christians were 
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rong in employing sword because their Prophet prescrib- 
ea thet evil atone be resisted, and that Mohammedans 
were right in so doing because their Prophet permitted its 
use. But when the respective followers of the two Prophets 
came into clash, Christian leaders used the usual methods 
of the Church. 

In the course of the centuries after the death of 
Mohammed in 632 A.D., the Mohammedans extended their 


the knights of France and the people of Europe in general to 
leave their homes and join in the holy cause. A Christian 
enthusiast, named Peter the Hermit, carried on a campaign 
in France, rousing the people to constitute themselves into 
crusading armies and win back the glory of their religion 
that was Palestine. 


the ever-mounting load of Church taxes, Government taxes, 
and the devices of other designing people. There was 
widespread discontent threatening to break into riots. 
Western Asia was then in a better economic condition and an 


exhortation many people did so, 

So the people of Europe, groanin under th i their 
Church and other pile aik 5 ae 
ti2s, were galvanised, not b 


their own way what was si 
who enlisted in the army of 
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sins forgiven, induced thousands of ‘sinners’ to offer them- 
selves for the ‘holy’ cause. They all proceeded to march to 
Palestine, and the story of a great sin now began to unfold 
itself, Ill-equipped, they soon came to misery, and were 
forced to beg or steal and commit other crimes. Their 
criminal conduct in the way infuriated the local people who 
killed them by hundreds. Since the Crusade was directed 
against non-Christians, the Crusaders killed all the Jews 
they came across. The Crusaders never reached the 
cherished land, and about ninety per cent of them were 
killed in the way. 

In the failure of the first Crusade, the Pope lost nothing; 
he made no sacrifice and enjoyed as ever the immense 
amount of pleasures he had collected around him. But he 
kept alive the spirit to conquer Palestine, and he exploited 
it as another instrument to fleece the people. As already 
stated, those who offered themselves for the Crusade were 
freed from sin and promised heaven; the Pope extended this 
privilege even to those who did not join the Crusade but made 
a sacrifice of money and paid it into the Pope’s treasury. This 
transaction was called buying Jndulgences. The Pope’s new 
device was reduced to a arithmetic formula and a business 
commodity. Lists were pnepared of the ‘sinners’ and their 
sins, and the price of Indulgences was higher according to 
the number of sins. With the number of buyers increasing, 
middlemen of the trading class entered the business, and 
they sold indulgences on behalf of the clergy for a com- 
mission of thirty-three and a third per cent. The device of 
Indulgences was later on used by the Pope for other pur- 
poses also than the Crusade. For example, if he decided 
to build a big church, he would send out agents to sell 
Indulgences all over the Christian world. That the sale 
of Indulgences was generally not forced on the people and 
that the people went in for them in order to get a clean 
certificate for admission into heaven after death shows 
that as late as the 11th and 12th centuries, the mass of 
the people in Europe did not posses a rational mind to 
question the devices of machinators, and blindly submitted 
to them. (In other parts of the world, masses behaved 
similarly, though the methods of religious exploitation 
differed from region to region.) 

Thus Indulgences became: a component part of the 
Crusade, and the continuance of the Crusade became 
necessary for maintaining Indulgences as a big source of 
the Pope’s revenues. Unlike the first Crusade, the second 
Was an orderly one; an army of 200,000 was equipped 
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i eguiled devotees again playing the leading role. 
easiest year’s preparations, the Crusaders started 
on their mission, and after killing all the Muslims who 
fell into their hands, stormed and seized Jerusalem and 
massacred the Muslim population. But their victory was 
short-lived. The Muslims strengthened themselves with 
fresh troops and recaptured Jerusalem, and in their turn 
killed the Christians. During the next two centuries, 
seven crusades were launched, and each time there was 
tremendous loss of life, and people were put to all manner 
of misery and privation. Yet they all failed and Palestine 
remained under the banner of Islam. The Pope and the 
beneficiaries from his despotic methods had no reason to 
repent; to them the Crusades were profitable, to the peo- 
ple they were ruinous. 

More than fourteen centuries had rolled by since Jesus 
gave new religious prescriptions, but the old way of life 
was continuing: There were wars and there were brutal 
killings; slavery and serfdom were still prevalent. The 
Christian warriors would, in the morning, vow all kinds 
of oaths about mercy and charity, and in the evening, they 
would murder their prisoners. The so-called Knights of 
the Middle Ages were proud that they were good Chris- 
tians, and boasted they helped sufferers, But they would 
have a different conscience for Muslims whom they killed; 
Muslims were killed not because they had done the Chris- 
tians any harm, but because they belonged to a different 
Faith. When Europeans spread over Hast Asia as con- 
querers, many of them carried out their religious pro- 
paganda by fire and sword, and compelled helpless people 
to become Christians. In India, for example, the Por- 
tugues, who were the first to secure through deceitful 
actions a little political power, terrorised the people under 
their domination to embrace Christianity. They said they 
were under an obligation to the Pope for propagating the 
Catholic faith in all new lands they discovered, ‘They 
brought with them the prevalent evils which were usually 
perpetrated by invaders in Europe. One of these evils 
was the slave trade. They established depots for the 
purchase of slaves. They carried off whole villages into 
slavery, and were especially delighted in capturing 
marriage processions. The poor wretches were kidnan- 
ped and sold as slaves at the daily auctions on the Ex- 
change. 

The conquests, which the Europeans made in the East 
through treachery, deceit and killing were used by 
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Christian preachers as God-sent opportunities to increase 
the number of the ‘followers’ of Jesus. The conquerers 
made great gains by subjugating millions of people and 
by systematically appropriating a large part of their 
earnings. This great wrong, a crime against the teach- 
ings of Christ, never troubled the souls of Christian 
missionaries. Devoid of reason, they seemed to believe 
that as a big empire was a means of big gains to the 
conquerers, so a big list of ‘followers’ would make Christ 
in heaven happy. They strongly believed that every new 
convert that they made added to their credit account in 
heaven, and thus they ensured there a place for them- 
selves. Perhaps they never realised—pitiable men—that 
they were neither carrying out the command of their Lord 
nor were they pleasing God, and that in reality an activity 
that could expose or check the exploitation of the poor by 
the conquerers would have been in keeping with the teach- 
ings of their Prophet. 


Chapter X 
THINKERS AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


We have seen how the sight of a glaring disparity be- 
tween the rich and the poor left a deep impression on the 
mind of Jesus at a tender age when he was covering on 
foot the long distance to go to the Holy Temple of 
Jerusalem. He exercised his mind, and produced some 
thoughts which, he believed, would make men hate riches 
and substitute dignity of labour for easy means of making 
money. After his martyrdom he was declared a Prophet, 
and his ideas and teachings were reduced to writing. If 
Jesus had not made spreading his ideas a mission of his 
life and left them locked up in his mind, he would not 
have been known today. In all ages, there have been 
men who transcended the traditional beliefs of Fate, and 
felt that the cause of human misery was the parasites 
who fed themselves fat on others’ labour. Those men 
may have discussed their feelings and thoughts with their 
fellow beings, but did not propagate them. Belonging to 
the exploited class, they were uneducated and could not 
write out what they felt and thought. The capacity to 
write is not a prerequisite to thinking, but a man who can 
write leaves an account of his thoughts for posterity, 
while one who cannot write takes his thoughts to the grave 
to be buried with him, Men like Plato and Aristotle, who 
belonged to the class of the so-called ‘free citizens’, aS 
different from slaves, wrote out their thoughts and are 
honoured even today as great thinkers. A slave may have 
entertained different feelings and different thoughts, but 
he did not possess the power of writing and did not have 
enough leisure at his disposal. This slave and Plato and 
Aristotle belonged to two different social and economic 
classes, and their feelings and thoughts were bound to be 
different. The lack of the power of expression and the 
Jack of the will as also the opportunity to make his ideas 
known, left the slave a dumb animal. And we find in the 
political and economic philosophy of Aristotle, who was 
more conscious of the practial side of life than his pre- 
decessor Plato, utter lack of consideration for the majo- 
rity of the people, the slaves; he would like the economi¢ 
superstructure conceived by him to be put upon the 
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existing economic structure in which the slave was a 
necessity. 

Aristotle was a revolutionary thinker of his age, but he 
could not wholly liberate his mind from the shackles of 
an economy in which he belonged to the class of ‘free 
c.tizens’, the exploiters of the slave’s labour; he would 
not think of a structure in which all men could be socially 
equal. The Greeks of those days took pride in their politi- 
cal institutions. They were right, because in contrast with 
other peoples in the neighbourhood, they governed them- 
selves in a better way. A Greek city republic had two 
kinds of inhabitants: ‘free citizens’ and slaves, the latter 
outnumbering the former at the rate of five or six to one. 
The free citizens were the descendants of the local peo- 
pie, while slaves were foreigners. All free citizens con- 
stituted an assembly which discussed and decided public 
matters; the slaves were not allowed to take part in this 
assembly. Often some slaves were economically better 
off than some free citizens, but they descended from the 
parents who were originally employed for manual work, 
and though, as the generations passed, they were tolerated 
taking up other professions, they would not be allowed 
the political status enjoyed by the free citizens. As the 
Greek city republics had slaves, other poeples too had 
their slaves; the Greeks’ distinctiveness in which they 
took pride lay in the fact that they enjoyed a system of 
people’s government, while others lived under despotism 
and autocracy. Plato and Aristotle would not concern 
themselves with the system that discriminated between 
the inhabitants and excluded the majority from the pride- 
ful political system, and devoted their thinking to how that 
system could be improved upon. A thinker of the slave 
class would have given a different philosophy. 

Nevertheless, Plato and Aristotle are ancient thinkers 
whose rational approach to social and economic life of the 
community can be taken as a starting point of rational 
thinking in subsequent ages. Plato’s ideas might be 
brushed aside as impracticable. but the rational approach 
that runs through them like butter in milk cannot be 
ignored; it has got to be accepted as a basic approach. 
When men have private property, he says, ‘thev will spend 
their whole lives, hating and being hated, plotting and 
plotted against’. But he restricted the application of this 
truth only to the Guardians of his conception—men who 
Would be trained as rulers. He would like the rulers to 
e a class of men who would have no families, no property 
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and no attachment that made man ambitious. He would, 
it may be inferred, leave the economic and social- life or 
the rest of the people as it was. We need not be concerned 
here with whether his proposal was practicable or not; 
what is of concern to us is that ambition, according to 
Plato, was an evil, which would vitiate a ruier in his 
functioning as such. If ambition and its product—pro- 
perty—were bad for a ruler, they must be bad for every 
pody- There is no doubt ditterence in a ruler and a sub- 
ject; the former has more opportunities of promoting his 
ambition than the latter. But if ambition is an evil, why 
should it at all be allowed in a lower degree; in other 
words, why should it be denied to the few rulers and why 
should it be allowed to the many ‘free citizens’ and slaves. 
Plato was concerned with an efficient and clean adminis- 
tration, and therefore he devoted his thinking mainly to 
the Guardians—how they should live in order to be clean 
and efficient rulers. But his thought that property was 
an evil came to stay and was dealt with more elaborately 
by his critical disciple, Aristotle. 

Aristotle, in his thought process, which remained largely 
attached to the existing state of economy and society, 
associated sanctity (of his conception) with property. To 
him property and the family were the principal contents 
no state without these. To 
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which most people in those days missed—cannot be swept 
away with the rejectable material in Aristotle’s theory, 
and cannot be ignored merely because he did not deplore 
the social privileges of his class- 

The potential factor—the city state with its free citizens 
and slaves—that fettered the scope of Aristotle’s thinking 
collapsed in the third century B.C. with the disappearance 
of the city states into Alexander’s empire. In the vast 
political unit, the Greeks could not maintain themselves 
as a distinct entity different from the so-called barbarians. 
In the second century B.C., Greece became a Roman pro- 
vince, finally losing her political independence. The think- 
ing men of Greece now developed a spirit of resignation, 
and drifted into stoicism: that became their new political 
philosophy. 'They made a rational approach to life, Love, 
hatred, sorrow and joy were the product of emotions and 
not of reason; therefore, they said, ‘banish joy, banish 
fear, put hope also to flight, and let no grief be pre- 
sent’. This state of mind was the surest way to liquidate 
ambition; where ambition did not exist, there would be 
no exploitation of man by man- This approach was 
elaborated lucidly in what the Stoics called natural laws. 
They recalled the age—the so-called primitive age—when 
all men were equal; social and economic disparities did 
not exist then. They would like to revert to what they 


slaves, now aspired for one great community of the world 
in which all men should be equal. Seneca. one of those 
who introduced Greek Stoic ideals to the Roman world, 
declared that human nature had been corrupted by the 
lust for personal possessions, and thus turned away from 
the golden age of the natural law which once existed. This 
lust, he suggested, would have to be restrained by political 
society which itself was the result of the corrupted human 
nature. 

Such thinking is possible only when the mind is detach- 
ed from the surroundings in which ambition is a broad 
fact of life, and in which there is empire, and there is 
private property. 

But when it is attached to the surroundings, it does not 
criticise them but justifies them. The Roman jurists first 
held that the will of the people as a whole was the real 
Source of all political authority; but when the empire 
Came up, they shifted their thinking to justifying the 
Position of the emperor. They said an emperor enjoyed 
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i demand unlimited obedience from the 
ie te eo ee law; even if an emperor was 
Frresponsible and non-moral, he stood above the peop 
and the welfare of the people was not his duty but merely 
his pleasure- Even St. Paul, who lost his life for his con- 
victions as a Christian, was as irrational as the jurists in 
upholding the position of a ruler. Urging obedience to 
the existing political authorities, Paul told people that all 
governments were established by God; to disobey the ruler 
was to disobey God. He held the custom of slavery as 
contrary to natural law, because all men were created 
equal ard free. But sandwiched as he was between ex- 
pediency and honest preaching—in expediency he suppor- 
ted the existing order and in honest preaching he said 
what came to be regarded as treason by the rulers—he 
would not condemn slavery. On the contrary, he asked 
runaway slaves, who had been emboldened to become free 
by the Christian message of equality, to return to their 
masters. He justified this advice in the name of religion; 
the real slave was one who surrendered his soul to the 
lusts and desires of the flesh; the external condition, whe- 
ther it was free or in bondage, was immaterial. He con- 
soled slaves by saying that the external condition of 
slavery was imposed as a discipline by God for the good 
of the slave’s soul. 

These arguments, apparently contradictory of Chris- 
tianity, smack of reluctance to cross the border line of 
fear of the ruling authority. They denied the mind not 
only free thinking but also access to Christ’s teachings. 
For centuries, the church tolerated slavery with equanimity. 
Strangely enough, while the Stoics talked like Christians, 


the Christians talked like hired advocates of the evil of 
the kingdom of earth. 
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thinkers in the past, whose thinking was not influenced 
by religion in the accepted sense. The only difference 
between him and them was that he expressed himself in 
the usual Christian way. He said fruits of the earth be- 
longed to all, and all had equal right to make use of them 
to satisfy their necessities. Each man could take from 
the common stock of nature just as much as he needed, 
Some of St- Augustine’s contemporary Christians objected 
to almsgiv.ing being regarded as charity; it was an act of 
justice because the giver was returning to the common 
stock what did not belong to him but belonged to it. A 
‘limited’ private property was thus allowed. What should 
be the limit was not defined. The idea can be mischievous- 
ly interpreted but it will remain as one making a correct 
approach to man’s economic affairs; it was one which, if 
given effect to, would obviate the necessity of framing so 
many laws in which Roman jurists were engaged. If 
understood in correct perspective, it was not a religious 
sermon but the result of a study of the misery of thousands 
ot years of the human race; during these thousands of 
years, men had achieved many things whose sum total was 
called civilization, but the study reminded them that at 
the beginning of the settled life they enjoyed greater 
economic justice. 

This idea about private property did not take a physical 
form and did not possess force to take that form; it was 
always pushed aside by the fact of the physical existence 
of private property and by the force of men in power. If 
an empire, the private property of the emperor, enjoyed 
‘legal’ sanction, private property of the general mass of 
individuals also did so. Living in this kind of world, the 
Christians themselves became victims of the evil of 
private property, and they pushed aside, with vengeance, 
the teaching which they had been applying to themselves 
with rigour and endeavouring to apply to people generally. 
They had started for a righteous destination, put reached 
a contrary one. 

Christianity was making steady progress and becoming 

e religion of Europe. In the eleventh century greater 
emphasis was placed on the importance of life beyond this 
World than the life here. This emphasis gave the church 
an opportunity to claim its Superiority over the secular 
pers, The lasting abode of man was the one to which 
© went after completing the journey of his temporary stay 
in this world; and since the church disciplined man’s life 
n this world in order to prepare him for heaven, it was 
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ority to look after the spiritual side as also 
cies eie status in secular affairs. ae 
plausible argument appealed to many people; men an 
women voluntarily abandoned their life of ease and com- 
fort, and took the three vows of poverty, chastity ana 
obedience. Religious zeal produced the desired effect. The 
church became supreme; it completely swallowed the 
state. If the secular government still existed, it was þe- 
cause the Christian thinkers of those days said it was 
necessary to deal with men who were too bad to respond 
to the righteous preaching of Christianity and who deserved 
to be trained by methods employed by government. The 
secular government was to be tolerated as a transitional 
arrangement until ideal conditions were achieved. $ 

Having prepared the people psychologically to regard 
the church as entitled to the most dominant position, the 
spiritual master (the Pope) sought to impose his authority 
on the worldly master (the emperor), and the result was 
continuous conflict between the two. Both possessed 
armies, and often the Pope proved superior, The Church 
was now proceeding towards the anticlimax of the ideal 
which the earlier Christian thinkers had put before the 
people and which many enthusiasts had been trying to 
apply to their own lives at the sacrifice of a comfortable 
living. In 1073, a new priest named Hildebrand. assumed 
the office of the Pope. taking the name of Gregory VII- In 
order to promote his aggrandisement, he gave a mis- 
chievous interpretation to the Christian belief that separate 
existence of the secular authority was necessary only be- 
cause it dealt with evil men who did not respond to the 
Christian teaching; he asserted, with all the emphasis he 
could command that the power of princes was satanic in 
origin. Why should the Pope be regarded as Superior to 
emperors and kings? Gregory’s explanaction was: at the 
Day of Judgment the Pope would be responsible for the 
behaviour of all the sheep of the flock, and in the eyes of 
God. a king was one of that. faithful herd. 

„The wars and quarrels that ensued between Popes and 
kings may be skipped over to return to the main theme. 
Christian monasteries, which had been poor abodes for 
men coming to them forsáking the pleasures of secular 
life. and in which the ideal of austere living was strictly 
observed, grew in the course of a hundred years into palaces 
of wealth and comfort. By the thirteenth century these 
monasteries became storehouses of rich worldly goods in- 
to which pleasure-loving and lazy men entertained a wish 
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to be admitted. Christian preachers started the struggle 
for supremacy in order to be able to implement their 
preaching against the lust for private possessions in excess 
of bare needs, and were now masters of huge private 
possessions, which they accumulated by misguiding and 
exploiting the people and with the power of the sword. 
Their natural law, which appeared to be a means to give 
society economic justice, was set at naught in one of the 
most brutal and despicable ways known to history. 

Men, once enjoyi.g clear vision to see the evils cf 
excessive possessions, may be blinded by self-interest, as 
the leaders of the church were, but the glaring evil is 
bound to attract notice of new thinkers. After the righteous 
eyes of the Pope and his satellites had been blindfolded, 
schoolmen, the philosophers and theologians of the second 
half of the Middle Ages, revived the old concept about pro- 
perty. They however lacked the courage of conviction 
displayed by early Christians, and would tolerate the 
monasteries possessing huge properties—by the thirteenth 
century the monasteries possessed a considerable propor- 
tion of the property of Europe. The fact of these posses- 
sions was perhaps an unalterable fact of life to the school- 
men; therefore they said that since the righteous were the 
only worthy people to distribute the wealth of the common 
stock, there could be no better men to be its trustees than 
the religious, that is, only the ecclesiastics were fil to adminis- 
ter the common stock: Thomas Acquinas, who was inspired 
in his thought process by Aristotle, said more definitely 
than his fellow schoolmen that the wealth of nature existed 
for the benefit of the whole community; like his inspirer, 
he also condemned usuary. And he, in his turn influenced 
the Church, which began interfering with cases where 
smal] men were exploited by wealthy men earning interest 
from them. But this interference, while beneficial to small 
men, caused no concern to large-scale trading activities that 
were responsible for greater accumulation of private 
possessions. The evil that men of the church and many 
others were perpetrating remained intact; and the only 
contribution the schoolmen made was that they enabled 
the thought about private property to sustain itself with a 
fresh supply of blood into its «veins. 

The church, whose possessions were not questioned by 
the schoolmen, now itself came up to focus, in an inverse 
manner, people’s attention on the thought about property. 
The schoolmen justified the stupendous wealth of the 
church and monasteries on the plea that they alone could 
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uestion that naturally arose in the 
act ss eee ee was whether these trustees 
A functioning as such. The answer was, no; it was 
evident like daylight that the wealth of the church and 
monasteries was mainly used for the benefit of the clergy 
themselves, and not the poor. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Dobois drew pointed attention to this 
fact by saying that the sons of noblemen became monks 
so that they might obtain the revenues of priories which 
were a great source of wealth. Many men now openly 
deplored the extravagant and evil ways of the church. The 
wealth of clergy was often attacked in the English Parlia- 
ment in the fourteen century. There were similar indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction in France. Writers courageously 
suggested that the clergy should be deprived of their 
property. 

But as the friction and wars between the kings and the 
clergy increased and the disturbance of peace had an 
agonising effect on men’s minds, attention shifted from 
the church’s wealth to what was regarded as the basic 
question: who should wield secular power? The answer 
the contemporary writers produced—it was in fact the 
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they aspired; the secular authority of the Pope gradually 
deciined and then disappeared, and the kings were restored 
to their former position. 

With the disintegration of the Pope’s supreme authority, 
the wish for territorial independence of different princi- 
palities developed into national spirit. In place of the 
Emperor or the Pope ruling over different states, this 
spirit conceived of different nations, strong nations, that 
might defend themselves. There was political instability, 
and there was this new spirit. Thinking therefore became 
confined to these two. Europe was passing through a new 
phase in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and new 
ideas—in fact those were not wholly new and already 
existed once in the Greek city states and had been dilated 
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isi ir political power to give themselves eco- 
E by eecoutiucting the economic structure. 

But Europe was yet entangled in religious controveries 
with numerous sects possessing diverse views- Religion, 
in its degenerated state and as victim of numerous inter- 
pretations of what was called the law ofi God, was still the 
most disturbing single factor to the peace. In England, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century, these inter- 
pretations divided members of Parliament, each claiming 
for his section a divine institution. Living for hundreds 
of years under a system in which religion had been play- 
ing havoc and had dominated man’s affairs, the people’s 
minds were preoccupied with it; and hot discussions couid 
at any time lead to a civil war. When such is the state of 
Social life, Liberty is frowned at, and it was done by many 
in England. While John Milton passionately pleaded, 
‘Give me the Liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties’, there were men. 
quite well-meaning, who urged that the flood of liberty 
must be stemmed. Prudent men were exercising their 
minds anxiously to finding out a way by which men could 
be assured security and peace. While people wera divided 
hetween religious interpretations, the kings believed that 
they possessed the divine power to rule as they pleased. 
Thomas Hobbes, one of the eminent writers of those days, 
produced several works on law and politics, in which he 
concluded that there should be absolute sovereigntv 
divorced from religion. He suggested that the state, and 
not religion, must determine moral values and enforce 
them through laws. That is, there should be the rule of 
secular law, enforced by a sovereign free from religious 
influences in his public conduct. 

Then came John Locke- He came at a time when liberty 
had caught people’s imagination, first religious liberty, 
then its offshoot, the political liberty; and the king ex- 
perienced difficulties in his exercise of absolute authority. 
The source material of Locke’s study was the situation as 
it existed, and he suggested Sovereignty of the people as 
the best rule to ensure peace and good government. It 
was democracy, the rule of majority. The ideal he sought 
to achieve was; ‘no one ought to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty or possessions.’ And he argued it thus: 
‘men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent and 
infinitely wise Maker, all the servants of one sovereign 
Master, sent into the world by His order and about His 
business, they are His property, whose workmanship they 
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are made to-last during His, not one another’s, pleasure’. 

In his usual religious way, Locke approached the ques- 
tion of property also. He attempted to rationalise the 
approach adopted by several thinkers who preceded him 
and who too were considerably influenced by religion. He 
began by referring to the time when there was no private 
property. How did man make private property? ‘What- 
ever,’ says Locke, ‘he removes out of the state that Nature 
hath provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with it, 
and joined it to something that is his own, and thereby makes 
it his own.’ He goes on to say: ‘As much as anyone can 
make use of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so 
much he may by his labour fix a property in. Whatsoever 
is beyond this is more than his share, and belongs to 
others’ Thus he set a limit on private property: only 
that much could belong to a man as he acquired by his 
own physical effort, and what he acquired by devices of 
exploiting others’ labour should not belong to him. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the world was full of economic in- 
justice. Locke did not suggest how this injustice should 
be undone; he retained the notion that the law of nature 
should curb the greed of men and prevent exploitation of 
‘another’s pains’. But he gave the world a theory—the 
‘labour theory’ of value—which was bound to be taken 
up by serious students of economics. 

Locke was one of the most powerful and revolutionary 
thinkers Europe has produced. His ideas influenced the 
course of Revolution in America in the next century: They 
were utilised in the French Revolution. Though the 
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inst their exploiters in England, and the group 
ees pr against ie rich in France. They were not 
provoked by any philosophy of economic justice; there- 
rore their struggle was not against the established 
practices of acquisition of private possessions. The 
Americans would not think ot the exploitation of men 
by men in their own midst; similarly the French did not 
think of evils of their economic order but were provoked 
by the sudden deterioration in their condition. In the 
tradition of the economic life of exploitation of men by men, 
they saw nothing wrong—they saw nothing wrong in the 
things as they existed. They did not take Locke’s economic 
philosophy seriously. Only his political philosophy in- 
spired them, and they asked for a representative govern- 
ment, a government in which people would elect their 
rulers. 

Locke showed the light of reason to men groping in the 
dark- Other thinkers of those days also laid stress on 
reason in man’s affairs, but concerned themselves with only 
a smaller fraction of it: and therefore they were able to 
dzal with only a fraction of man’s problems, The prominent 
among them was Rousseau. But his reasoning was diffe- 
rent from that of men like Machiavelli and Locke. He did 
not like the rule of the multitude: ‘How can a blind 
multitude. which often does not know its own mind because 
it seldom knows its own interest, carry out in its own 
strength an enterprise so vast and intricate as that of 
legislation?’ He would like a wise man to be the lawgiver 
of the community. The vital part of the reason about 
man’s affairs came to his subconscious mind, but as his 
mental faculty was absorbed in formulating remedies for 
political ills, that vital part—economic injustice—did not 
come up. That economic injustice and the effect it produced 
on a man’s attitude in social behaviour affected Rousseau’s 
mental attitude is obvious from the fact that he identified 
himself with the poor against the rich ; he noticed that 
while the poor possessed some of those primitive qualities 
of pity and untarnished humanity, the rich trampled them 
underfoot in their pursuit of power and wealth. But he 
dismissed the feeling in the subconscious mind rather 
helplessly: ‘Everything is good as it comes from the hand 
of the Creator’. The consolation he thus gave in the usual 
religious way to the question arising out of his own con- 
science and day-to-day experience of life was preversion of 
what Christ said and what had been elaborated by eminent 
Christian leaders. He too confined himself to the circum- 
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stances of the time, and did not extend his thinking to 
economic injustice because it was not the burning question 
of the day. Like Rousseau, Edmund Burke too associated 
God with his ideas and preferred the democracy of the 
aristocracy to that of the people, and endorsed the doctrine 
of laissez-faire in economics: ‘Commerce... flourishes most 
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Chapter XI 
MACHINE, DEMOCRACY AND ‘LAISSEZ FAIRE’ 


There were indications in Europe during the Middle 
Ages that scientific knowledge could be utilized to relieve 
man of much of his physical exertion and that machinery 
should be substituted for the primitive tools. A machine 
could produce as much as many men did, and as its in- 
troduction would inevitably render so many people idle, 
the idea was discouraged by the guilds. But an idea once 
born cannot be killed, even as Locke’s ideas could not 
be killed and inspired the people in different countries 
years after they were written down, and machinery was 
bound, sooner or later, to throw out the primitive methods 
and take their place. The Machine Age started its career 
in right earnest in the 18th century with much of the 
preparatory work already done. Tool-making is a manual 
work, and so is machine-making; and a machine is more 
likely to be the product of a manual worker’s brain than 
a trader's. As now, the manual workers were poor and 
the traders were rich when the machine made its appearance: 
This economic phenomenon was severely reflected in the 
benefits accruing from an invention: the inventor got a 
limited amount of money, and the trader earned a huge 
profit. 

The inventor’s lot in the early period of the Machine 
Age was often miserable. In the early decades of the 
eighteenth century, the Frenchman Denis Papin invented 
a little wagon, that was driven by steam, and a paddle- 
wheel boat. But his vessel, when he tried to take a trip 
in, was confiscated by the authorities who were approached 
by the boatmen’s union with a complaint that such a craft 
would deprive them of their livelihood. Papin was reduced 
fo a miserable plight; he had spent all his money on his 
inventions, and died in penury. Papin’s steam engine 
was, fifty years later, improved upon bv a Glasgow in- 
strument maker, James Watt, who in 1777, gave the world 
the first steam engine of réal practical value. And the 
trade earned stupendous amount of money from the 
invention. 

Different men were applying their inventive faculties 
to preparing machine substitutes for different primitive 
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methods, and each attempt held out the threat of throw- 
ing a large number of people out of employment. But the 
machinery was on its legs and would not stop. .The new 
age confronted manual workers, the poorest in every coun- 
try, with a problem which they had never experienced 
before. They had endured the sharing of a part of the 
fruit of their labour by the middleman and government 
agencies, and had become accustomed to this exploitation; 
but never were they deprived of the means of their 
livelihood. Now when all was gone, they rose to protest, 
and became a problem to the rulers as to those who were 
exploiting the machinery’s mass production for profit. At 
this difficult time, political thinkers came to the rescue of 
the exploiters. Several years before the French Revolu- 
tion, Turgot, one of the unsuccessful ministers of finance 
of Louis XVI, preached the novel doctrine of ‘economic 
liberty’. The country was suffering from too much red- 
tape, and Turgot’s remedy was: ‘let the people do as they 
please, and everything will be all right.’ In this advice of 
‘laissez faire’, the exploiters of machinery found an argu- 
ment to meet attacks from the unemployed, the victims 
of the machine. Turgot’s perverted remedy was reinforced 
by Adam Smith, who pleaded for ‘economic liberty’ to 
enable the people to enjoy the ‘natural rights of trade.’ So 
the ‘laissez faire’ of ‘do what you please’ variety took the 
field with a vengeance. 
The machinery had made many unemployed and given 
work to the few. These few would now produce, with 
machine, more cloth, for example, than was produced by 
the many by hand; and the profits of the many would go 
into the pocket of the mill owner. But he was not satis- 
fied with the huge profit and would add to it by putting 
his employees to excessive work: As master, he was free 
to take any amount of work from his servant; there was 
no limit prescribed by law. It often happened that an 
employee would be allowed to go only when he fainted 
from fatigue. The machine age came upon manual workers 
as the satan’s wrath. The same men, who worked in the 
open and felt free, were now crowded in poorly ventilated 
and poorly lighted factories like prisoners. Their stay for 
long hours in those unhealthy buildings impaired their 
health and shortened their life span. The Victims of the 
machine civilisation most poignantly felt that they had been 
deprived of their independence. They had no alternative 
but to offer themselves to be victimised: as manual workers 
they could not compete with the machine, and they had to 
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prefer the slavery of machine to starvation in freedom. 

An age of keen competition was coming up. Women and 
children came out to compete with men, and since they 
accepted lower wages they were often preferred for employ- 
ment by factory owners. When the employer saw an extra 
profit in child-workers as against grown men, he invented 
devices to serve his purpose. Children of five and six were 
asked to be sent to the factory on the excuse that they would 
thus be saved from the dangers of the street and a life of 
idleness- An obliging parliament was used to enact a law 
which required the children of paupers to go and work. 
The children, who passed their time in play and innocent 
talk, were now given hard work to do. When they were 
tired and fell asleep at their job, the foreman making the 
rounds with a whip in his hand would beat them on the 
knuckles and bring them back to their duties. In return 
for their services, they got some kind of food to keep them 
alive and a sort of pigsty in which they could rest at night. 
Strenuous work, bad food, unhealthy places of work and 
rest, and the foreman’s oppression were enough to hasten 
their end, and thousands died before they came of age. 
All this was happening in a country—England—which 
owned a great empire. 

The agonising conditions of work under the new dis- 
pensation of ‘civlisation’ became the common talk of towns 
and villages, and feelings went up demanding remedial 
measures. English humanitarians like Robert Owen, 
Thomas Sadler, Fielden, Lord Ashley made earnest efforts 
for reform, and the result was the Factory Act (of 1833), 
which prohibited the employment in spinning and weaving 
factories of children under nine, and fixed a maximum of 
eight hours duty for children of nine to thirteen years of 
age and twelve hours for those from thirteen to eighteen. 

Democratic thought was still struggling to move into the 
realm of practical politics when the machine arrived. Be- 
fore the mass production devices appeared, the landed 
aristocracy was the elite of Society, and was associated 
with parliaments as a class that provided the middle path 


between the voice of the people and that of the intelligentsia, 
The kings chose the middle path quite prudently; it would 
be easier to deal with t 


he aristocracy than with the peo- 
ple’s representatives whose behaviour might at any time , 
give rise to an uneasy situation for the rulers, In Britain, 
the aristocracy not only owned the entire upper house, 
the House cf Lords, but enjoyed a decisive position in the 
lower. But the sole right of land owners to aristocracy 
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was now—when the machine created a new rich class— 
questioned ; and the factory-owners asked for representa- 
tion to towns that had been denied representation in the 
House of Commons—it was in effect the demand for 
representation to the new rich class. They did not ask 
the principle of the middle path to be compromised; they 
only wanted it to be adhered to fully, and the Reform 
Bill of 1832 conceded their demand. 

Democracy and machine seemed to be dazing the peo- 
ple; their psychology was changing- Time was when the 
men, thrown out of employment by the machine, attacked 
the factory-building and set fire to the machines. As time 
passed, they became accustomed to the new economic life 
in which they were yoked to the machine as an animal was 
to the plough; a return to the old freedom being impossible, 
they now demanded the same political right as was enjoy- 
ed by the landed aristocracy and the machine aristocracy. 
If the factory-owners had a voice in parliament, they too 
must have it, so that in law-making, their representatives 
might present their side. As human beings had always 
been, they were prisoners of an economic tradition. What 
Christ, religious thinkers and political thinkers said from 
time to time about possessions was not a fact of practical 
life; the fact was the tradition of possessions and every- 
body’s right—mischievously called liberty—to add to them 
by whatever device his mind could suggest. Therefore, if 
the factory-workers asked for their representation in parlia- 
ment, it was not to demand a position from where they 
could fight for economic justice, for a new economic order, 
but. merely to improve a little their working conditions. 
It was rather impossible to entertain a thought for eco- 
nomic justice because the cart of the limited democracy 
was being drawn by the horse of the established economic 
tradition; the qualification of a voter was the possession 
of a certain minimum property. Thus Britain and other 
countries were developing a democracy in which the ill- 
gotten wealth was the criterion of a man’s fitness to be a 
voter. The old economic tradition was in this way con- 
firmed by the modern liberal thought; and by the time the 
franchise was extended to the entire adult population, 
lwissez faire had completely taken hold of men’s minds. 

But whatever the people’s traditional attitude to econo- 
mic disparities, the unemployment caused by the machine 
was bound to cause disturbances, and if Britain and other 
countries of mass production machinery succeeded in reduc- 
ing the chances of such disturbances to the minimum, it 
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was because they were conquering new lands in distant 
countries as their mass scale production was increasing. 
And a time came when the man power—all that was 
available in the country—was fully utilised, and even called 
for, with increasing exports, better labour-saving devices: 

The industrial countries of the west now turned, with 
the machine, a new leaf in their economic life ; it was a 
sword which was put on the throat of the manual worker 
in the subjugated countries. The effect was the same as 
was first experienced by the workers of England and other 
imperial countries. The empires built in the wake of the 
industrial revolution were much different from the earlier 
ones. Formerly the imperial ruiers were an extra burden-— 
in addition to that imposed by local aristocracy—on the 
peasant and manual worker; now, while the extra burden 
remained intact, the peasant was placed in an economy 
in which he would have to sell his produce at cheaper 
prices and the worker would be deprived of the work he 
had been engaged in for thousands of years. The mass 
production factories of the imperial countries needed an 
abundant supply of raw materials to turn them into finished 
goods, and as the factory owners had an effective voice in 
the governments and parliaments of their countries, they 
caused such economic policies to be adopted, in their own 
countries and in the countries under their imperial rule, as 
would get them raw materials at cheap prices, and as would 
get them good prices for the manufactured goods, In the 
new imperial dispensation, a blood-sucking method was 
devised. 

This is how it was enforced. The machine-made articles 
were bound to be cheaper, as they were produced at a mass 
scale, than those produced by individual labour. If the im- 
porting country were politically free, it would have, in order 
to protect the livelihood of its people, imposed restrictions 
on imports and foreign trade; but the importing countries 
were subject countries, and their imperial rulers favoured 
their own nationals against those of the dependencies. The 
biggest disturber of economy of the subject countries was 
cloth, of which huge stocks were every year dumped in the 
markets of these countries. Millions of men and women, 


who had from times immemorial been engaged in spinning | 
and weaving, became idle. Many of them turned to the’ 


already crowded profession of agriculture, increasing the 
pressure on land; some became beggars, and some took t0 
a life of crime. Thus, as the imperial countries were mak- 
ing industrial progress, the subject countries were getting 
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poorer. The people’s purchasing power was falling, and with 
it were falling the prices of the land produce. The other 
factor aiding the rise of this phenomenon was the imperial 
government’s revenue policy. Land revenues were raised 
or maintained at the usual high level, and the collecting 
staff’s illegal gains were connived at, with the result that 
the peasant was compelled to dispose of a substantial por- 
tion of his produce. This was an ideal condition for foreign 
exploiters. They bought foodgrains (at prices lowered 
by their own policy) for the people of their own countries 
and cotton for their big factories. 

The workers of the imperial country were now part of 
an exploiting machinery; their economic condition was 
better than what it had been before the machine age, 
They grew conscious of the fact that factory owners were 
making huge profits from foreign trade and also of the 
fact that unemployment had nearly ceased to exist. And 
they had developed a system of irade unions, Therefore 
they often fought with success for higher wages and better 
conditions of work- Gradually, the poor—ill-paid and ill- 
treated—workers of the imperial country became well- 
fed and well-treated citizens, taking pride in their per- 
sonal liberty and in the democratic system of their gov- 
ernment, They were happy, and hardly ever thought that 
the prosperity they enjoyed had come from a system which 
had thrown millions in other countries out of employment 
and reduced many to the plight of starvation. But com- 
pared to their masters, they were still very poor. ‘The 
masters who first exploited them were now exploiting 
millions of men of other countries. 

The people of Europe had passed through centuries of 
oppression, first under the omnipotent supremacy of the 
church and then under the kings of divine rights. Their 
minds were in chains. Science was regarded as a challenge 
to the ways of God, and those known to be applying their 
minds to scientific discoveries were threatened with punish- 
ment. Those whose creative faculty broke the chains of 
restraint and who wrote out their theories and conclusions 
secretly, smuggled their manuscripts to secret printing 
shops; the books were clandestinely published without the 
authors’ names on the title covers. For hundreds of years 
men of science were prevented from giving the world their 
discoveries. When Liberty arrived and men's minds were 
set free, the same countries, particularly the, imperial 
countries of Britain, France and Germany, which would 
not allow science to dabble in the world’s affairs which 
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were the concern of Ged, used that liberty to oppress and 
suppress other people, to deprive them of their freedom. 
‘hey would not allow their subject countries liberty to 
make use of scientific discoveries in a way that was likely 
to militate against the interests of the imperial masters- 

Of the empures acquired in the early years of the machine 
age, the British Empire was the largest, and of the coun- 
tries subjugated, India was the biggest country. It would 
therefore be apt to illustrate the point being discussed 
here by brief quotations from the old accounts relating 
to that empire and that subject country. The Directors 
of the Hast India Company, which acquired and owned the 
empire, themselves said: ‘The vast fortunes acquired in 
the inland trade have been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannic and oppressive conduct, that was known 
m any age or country.’ In 1858, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis said in Parliament: ‘I do most confidently maintain 
that no civilised Government ever existed on the face of 
this earth which was more corrupt, more perfidious and 
more rapacious than the Government of the East India 
Company from 1765 to 1784.’ The Indian leader, Dadabhal 
Naoroji, presented the following figures for the period 
1849-50 to 1894-95: ‘British India sent out or exported 
of her produce to the extent of £526,740,000 for which she 
has not received a single farthing’s worth of any kind of 
material return. Besides this loss of actual produce, there 
is the further drain of the profits on an export of 
£2,851,000,000, which, taken at only 10 per cent, will be 
another £285,000,000.’ According to Naoroji, India was 
sending every year to the land of her rulers goods worth 
Rs. 400 million, in return for which, she got nothing at 
all. As far back as 1835, the then Governor-General of 
India had himself admitted: ‘The misery hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of the 
cottonweavers are bleaching the plains of India.’ Decade 
after decade the condition of the people grew worse: How 
the European exports affected other workers may be 
ilustrated by two quotations. The Census Report of 1911 
said: ‘The decrease in the number of metal workers and 
the concomitant increase in- the number of metal dealers 
is due largely to the substitution for the indigenous brass 
and copper utensils of enamelled ware and aluminium 
articles imnorted from Europe.’ The Imperial Gazetteer 
of Indiv, 1907 (Vol. IT), noted : ‘The native iron-smelting 
industrv has been practically stamped out by cheap im- 
ported iron and steel within range of the railways, but it 
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still persists in the more remote parts of the peninsula.’ 

The product of science and technology was in the course 
of time taken to India also as to other subject countries, 
and factories were established with British or Indian 
capital. The British were of course the greater gainer 
again, but what is more relevant to the present study is 
the miserable fact that while in England the substitution 
of the machine for manual workers did not ultimately leave 
the distressing effect of unemployment, in India, which was 
still an importing country and was not in a position to build 
an export market, the unemployment swelled to dangerous 
proportions. In 1946, on the eve of British withdrawal 
from India, the total number of factory workers in the coun- 
try was not more than two per cent of the working popula- 
tion. Indian industrialists were beginning to enjoy the 
same pattern of laissez faire as British factory owners had 
claimed and were enjoying, but while the latter filled up the 
vacuum of unemployment with the opportunities provided 
by their empire, the former had no excuse to deceive their 
conscience. India, like similarly-situated other countries, 
therefore remained confronted with the phenomenon of the 
expanding factory economy and consequently mounting 
unemployment. The cottage industries of spinning, weav- 
ing, sugar, oil, leather, and many others were mechanised, 
all reducing the use of manpower. India exported large 
quantities of skins and hides as raw materials for British 
factories, and between 80 and 90 per cent of the people 
of a country which produced so much raw material could 
not afford to buy a pair of ordinary footwear: 

Those of the working population who were utilised 
in the mechanised industries and escaped the misery of 
unemployment were, like their brethren in the west in the 
early years of the machine age, detached from their rural 
life of freedom and healthy climate. They lived now in 
dark, damp dungeons, often half a dozen people sharing 
a cell of 80 square feet. After the day’s hard work, they 
would go, before the cell virtually swallowed them at night, 
to a liquor shop which provided the only entertainment to 
their dull life. They drank and drank until thev sot 
drunk, Some squandered all their wages, and the families, 
which had sent them to the town to earn. starved or went 
half-fed. The wife protested, and the husband belahoured 
her. As a Pritish civilian in India, Frederick John Shore, 
said in his Notes on Indian Affairs. ‘drunkenness and the 
Use of intoxicating drugs increased to an extraordinary 
degres under English rule.” Drink manufacturing and 
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selling was a Government monopoly, and the Government 
encouraged the consumption of liquor. 

The slave labour and then the indentured labour were 
another form of exploitation by the machine-owning empire- 
holder. A slave was a private property of his master, and 
was obliged to do what his master ordered him to do. There 
was not to reason why. But the expansion of machinery 
coincided with the universal demand by some humanitarians 
that slavery should be abolished; and it was abolished by 
the different empire-owning countries of Europe in the 
mid decades of the nineteenth cenutry. But even when 
slavery was legal, British exploiters had resorted to a more 
convenient and more profitable method. They recruited 
labour in one colonial country, binding it by indenture to 
be in the employ of its employer for a certain number of 
years, and sent it to another colony where, on account of 
the abundance of raw materials, the machine promised 
large profits. At the time of the recruitment, the men were 
given an attractive picture of comfortable living and bright 
prospects, but whe they were actually at the job, they 
discovered that they had been thrown into helt The 
indentured labourers’ plight was worse than that of slaves; 
the slave was a property, and his health was of concern to 
the master, but in the case of the indentured labourer the 
employer could afford to be indifferent. and he was actually 
indifferent. 

In the United States, the slave remained for a long time 
as a component part of some of the mechanised profit- 
making activities. The employers first tried to use Indians 
as labourers in the fields and in the mines, but when the 
hard life, different from that they passed in the open and 
different from that of easy work, killed them, Negroes were 
brought from Africa. The Negroes too, though stronger 
than Indians to stand rough treatment and exacting work. 
collapsed, and began to die like Indians. Slavery had been 
introduced into the continent of America by the Spaniards, 
but had become an inevitable part of the white man’s eco- 
nomy, and though it was abolished in the imperial countries 
of Europe, it was maintained in America. Liberty. which 
had been paraded more vociferouslv in the United States 
than in any other country, was made ridiculous here; the 
Declaration of Independence, which laid down the principle - 
that ‘all men are created equal’, made an exception in the 
case of those whose skin was dark and who worked on the 
plantations of the southern states. Tn the North, slavery 
had of course, been abolished, but the south persisted iN 
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retaining it. In 1860, the States had a great man, Abraham 
Lincoln, as its president, whose determination to end slavery 
was not deterred even by a civil war between the north 
and the south; ultimately he won, and in 1863, by his 
‘Emancipation Proclamation’ set all slaves free. In 1865, 
the president was murdered, but he raised his country to 
a rank which other countries of whitemen had already 
achieved. 

There was, however, little in this rank to be proud of. 
About the time the civil war was going on in the United 
States for the emancipation of the slave, the countries 
which had years ago abolished slavery were witnessing 
a worse treatment meted out to ‘free citizens’. In January 
1860, a country magistrate Broughton Charlton, said at a 
meeting in Nottingham, ‘that there was an amount of priva- 
tion and suffering among that portion of the population 
connected with the lace trade, unknown in other parts of 
the kingdom, indeed, in the civilised world... Children of 
nine or ten years are dragged from their squalid beds at 
two, three, or four o’clock in the morning and compelled 
to work for a bare subsistence until ten, eleven, or twelve 
at night, their limbs wearing away, their frames dwindling, 
their faces whitening and their humanity absolutely sink- 
ing into a stone-like torpor, utterly horrible to contem- 
plate... The system is one of unmitigated slavery, socially, 
physically, morally, and spiritually.’ Almost in every 
factory, in every business establishment, where labour was 
engaged at a mass scale, men, women and children were 
subjected to strenuous work of 12 to 16 hours, Some time 
longer, and the result was physical break-down, frequen 
illness. early deaths. The years of their working capacity 
were devoted to increasing the wealth of their mason 
was after many years of struggle that workers of e 
greatest imperial country got a better deal and wee in a 
Dos'tion to become an object of envy to the PARES e Sa 
ployed and the starving unemployed of the su ject co 
tries. TA A 

The machine age made the problem of economic ea ay 
and of exploitation of many by the few more vivic. on it 
conspicuous than it had ever been before: In the Dee 
had been referred to in the context of reigi ea en 
natural law: now that the temporal authority Sekei 
“separated from religion and worldly affairs Were n was 
at from a different angle, the staggering exp pr crs N 
treated by several thinkers as a problem crea of savolving 
and man should himself find a solution withou 
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God in it. They had before them Locke's ‘labour theory’ 
of value, but labour, to Locke, was an individual affair: 
the product of a man’s labour must belong to him; and 
only that much must belong to him. The mass production 
factory had made a change in which the individual claim 
virtually disappeared. As Thomas Hodgekins stated in 
1825: “There is no longer anything which we can call the 
natural reward of individual labour. Each labourer pro- 
duces only some part of a whole and each part, having no 
value or utility in itself, there is nothing on which the 
labourer can seize and say: “It is my product, this I will 
keep to myself.” In a factory, many men co-operated to- 
gether to produce a whole thing; some produced some parts 
of it, and others others. The change had changed Locke’s 
individual into a corporate body; but the principle under- 
lying his theory was not affected by the change: as an 
individual was entitled to the fruit of his labour, so should 
be the many engaged in production in a co-operative way. 


Altruism, which always manifests itself, though differ- 
ently according to circumstances, now manifested itself 
with greater urge because there was in the circumstances 
greater misery, more human tears. This altruism flowed 
into two directions. In the one current were those who 
belonged to the constitutional variety. Their minds were 
circumscribed by the English, American and French revolu- 
tions in which the security of property figured in the lists 
of natural rights; their concept of liberty included the 
liberty to make property, whatever the means. They saw 
nothing wrong in the machine being made a means of 
acquiring wealth; to their altruistic approach, all that 
appeared wrong was the bad treatment accorded by em- 
ployers to their employees. Therefore, they agitated for 
better treatment; particularly, they asked the working 
hours of employees to be reduced, Labour, according to 
them, could fight for a better deal, but could not question 
the profits of the employers. Security of property had been 
provided for in the constitutions of different countries, 
and either they regarded this provision sacrosanct, or would 
not ignore it because if they ignored it, they would be 
rightly interpreted as attacking the constiution, They 
would like to be practical men, 


In the other current were men who urged that reason | 
should be given a free flow and not stemmed by the limita- 
tions of constitutional provisions and by the prevalen 
interpretation of liberty. They argued that a liberty which 
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deprived workers of a considerable portion of the fruit 
of their labour and allowed it to go into the pocket of a 
single individual or a group of individuals constituting the 
factory ownership was actually the negation of liberty; it 
was perversion of reason. History, not very remote, told 
them how the capital, which now formed the wherewithal 
of exploitation of others’ labour, came, That history, briefly 
stated, is this. After the disappearance of serfdom in the 
last quarter of the 14th century, a great majority of the 
population of England consisted of free peasant pro- 
prietors. Macaulay, in his History of England, says: "The 
petty proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their 
own hands, and enjoyed a modest competence. . . then form- 
ed a much more important part of the nation than at pre- 
sent- If we may trust the best statistical writers of that 
age, not less than 160,000 proprietors who, with their 
families, must have made up more than a seventh of the 
whole population, derived their subsistence from little 
freehold estates. The average income of these small 
landlords... was estimated at between £60 and £70 a year. 
It was computed that the number of persons who tilled 
their own land was greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others.’ Then, in the wake of a succes- 
sion of political turmoils, bulk of land was concentrated 
in the hands of the feudal lords. The land greed of these 
lords was lavishly fed by the collapsing supremacy of the 
church; ‘the estates of the church were to a large extent 
given away to royal favourities, or sold at a nominal price 
to speculating farmers and citizens, who drove out, en 
masse, the hereditary sub-tenants and threw their hold- 
ings into one.’ The process continued, and by the middle 
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of the 18th century, the yeomanry virtually disappeare 

itis riter: id in 1773: ‘I most lament the loss of 
A British writers said in Reon i, 


our yeomanry, that set of me i ane 
in his nation; and sorry I am to see 
ae Rees ds of monopolising lords, tenanted 


lands now in the han 
out to small farmers, W. 
tions as to be little bei i 
summ n eyery misch 

Landed T existed in England even berere a a 
this revolution of usurpation, c a Tove ne 
tion for the industrial revolution to four ee nah 
new agrarian system, the wages of on epee aEtOe 
the income of peasants fell considerably; t ei Te Lae 
became difficult, and many men, women and R o ES INOt 
themselves available for the exacting work in ; 
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only the manpower, but even the money power in the 
possession of factory owners came from the same source— 
it was the product of the convenient marriage between the 
full-blooded feudal economy and the profit-making trade. 
Thus the money that constituted the capital of the factories 
had been accumulated not by savings, not by honest work, 
but by usurpation, by profiteering. Thus the labour, will- 
ing to be subjected to inhuman exaction and all manner 
of excesses that shortened their life span, came from a 
situation into which they had been thrown by force, And 
thus, the liberty, which was paraded with torch lights 
after the collapse of the supremacy of the church, was 
used to liquidate the peasantry and concentrate the land 
in the hands of a few proprietors. The economic condition 
was more or less similar in other industrial countries of 
Europe. 

Therefore, men of the other current, who were called 
socialists, declined to assume that the production para- 
phernalia happening to be in the possession of the factory 
owners, really belonged to them. It should belong, they 
contended, to all those who came together co-operatively 
to work the factories; and if the argument be stretched 
further, it should belong, so that justice might be done 
though belatedly, to all those whose exploitation in the 
past rose gradually to be the factory investment. 
One of these men more noteworthy than others, was 
Robert Owen, himself a factory owner. Owen advocated 
a system whereby each co-operator in the production 
could participate in the profits of his work accord- 
ing to a scheme approved by all. Owen and other socialists 
regarded the whole system of production on the basis of 
arbitrary wages as an infringement on the rights of the 
workers, 

The idea received an elaborate systematic and scien- 
tific itreatment at the hands of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. Marx is better known because of his definite 
superiority. Like others, who had during a period of 
more than two thousand years, devoted thinking to the 
phenomenon of nature and the behaviour of men in it, 
Marx discusses the evolutionary process through which man 
has passed. Throughout this. process man makes progress 
with the application of his mind and his physical effort: 
‘Primarily,’ Marx says, ‘labour is a process going on be- 
tween man and nature, a process in which man, through 
his own activity, initiates, regulates, and controls the 
material reactions between himself and nature. He con- 
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fronts nature as one of her own forces, setting in motion 
arms and legs, head and hands, in order to appropriate 
nature’s productions in a form suitable to his own wants.’ 
Labour, to Marx, was the sole basis of economic life 
and consequently of the entire structure of society; there- 
fore man was first an economic animal and then a social 
animal ‘if not a political’. As man’s wants increased, there 
was division of labour, and, says Marx, ‘the seeming in- 
dependence of the individuals is supplemented by a system 
of general and mutual dependence through and by mean: 
of the products.’ Thus with increased wants and division 
of labour, people became dependent on one another: To- 
gether they constituted society. Whether men worked 
with primitive tools or with modern machinery, labour was 
the basis of society. Therefore Marx asked, how was it 
that the worker, the instrument of society, had been thrown 
to the lower rung of the economic ladder, while men who 
did not mix their energies with the forces of nature 
occupied an advantageous position, gaining the best part 
of the result of the worker’s labour? Since labour alone 
had power to create value, its result should wholly benefit 
the man who put in the labour. Money, without, labour, 
could not create more money; what it did in the existing 
state of economy was to employ labour and appropriate to 
itself the result of that labour, paying it a meagre amount. 
The amount appropriated by the capitalist (money) a 
called ‘surplus value’ by Marx; it is over and above the 
amount of labour returned in the shape of wages. Hoe 
suggests that the just economic order will be that ae aA 
the appropriator of the surplus value is eliminated, ate 
workers get full enjoyment of their labour, Who wow 
‘expropriate’ the ‘expropriators’? The answer Marx Ba 
was, workers themselves, by a class struggle; the ares 
tion of workers for a struggle was BO n o 
mechanism of the process of capitalist produc ion a i 
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the ‘bourgeoisie’? They had two courses open to them: a 
violent revolution to depose the political authority, which 
sustained the economy of ‘surplus value’, or a democratic 
method based on adult franchise with sovereignty residing 
in the people. In Britain, whose industrial life in the 
nineteenth century was the background of Marx’s economic 
philosophy, democracy was still struggling to attain man- 
hood when he produced his thesis. The Reform Billof 1832 
only extended the privilege of the franchise in towns to 
house occupants who paid a rental of £10, and in counties 
to those who paid a rental of £40. It enfranchised the 
upper middle class, but the labourers and the poor middle 
class had no votes. It made only one individual in about 
forty a voter- When the Bill was presented before the 
King, he refused to consider the ballot; the aristocracy also 
obstinately refused to depart from the open system of vot- 
ing in order to safeguard the ‘legitimate interests’ of pro- 
perty, and to exclude from the House of Commons men 
“who would þe following impulses not congenial to our in~ 
stitutions.’ So, the British Parliament remained a farce, 
‘The aristocratic system of nomination, to quote a British 
historian, ‘which had been practised by the eighteenth- 
century owner of a rotten borough, was succeeded by the 
no less aristocratic system of intoxication. The Parlia- 
ment of 1841 was known as the bribery parliament. Be- 
tween 1832 and 1854 the 200 electors of St. Albans absorb- 
ed in one way and another over £24,000. As late as 1867 
it was still common for every voter polling to cost £1 a 
head’ As late as 1867—Marx had already propounded his 
theories—the House of Commons did not have a single 
representative of any class except the possessing and em- 
ploying classes. The British Government was the govern- 
ment of an oligarchy. What was the monetary ond hence 
political potentiality of these possessing and employing 
classes? The landed aristocracy, about 2,250 persons, held 
nearly 15 million acres out of 33 million of the enclosed 
land; and 400 peers and peeresses held nearly six million. 
It was felt ‘of great importance to the country and highly 
conducive to the working of the constitution that young 
men in high aristocratical positions should take part in 
the administration of public affairs and should not leave - 
the working of our political-machine to classes whose 
pursuits and interests are of a different kind.’ 

The Reform Bill of 1867 further liberalised the franchise 
in the boroughs, making all householders voters and also 
all lodgers who had occupied for a year unfurnished lodg- 
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ing of the value of ten pounds. In the counties, it added 
to the existing £50 rental qualification a new occupational 
franchise for tenants of property rated at £12, and it 
reduced the freehold qualification to £5. Nevertheless these 
provisions retained the indirect influence the large land- 
owners had been enjoying. The new reform brought about 
no improvement in the election ethics. About the election 
of 1868, John Bright said: ‘.. the corruption, bribery, com- 
pulsion, tumult of this General Election have probably 
never been exceeded—the whole country is disgraced and 
ought to be shocked, and no man who has no other remedy 
to offer can with any show of reason resist the ballot.’ The 
Ballot Act also came in 1872; and by another law enacted 
in 1888, the indirect power of the aristocratic class was to 
some extent controlled. By 1918, democracy in Britain 
made further progress, and the franchise was extended to 
all male adults and to women of at least 30 years of age. 

More than half a century had rolled by since Marx had 
stated that the ‘revolutionary class of the proletariat’ would 
assert itself and bring about the fall of the ‘bourgeoisie’, 
şut the working class of Britain was nowhere near the 
‘victory’; nay, it was not at all anywhere near the kind 
of ‘revolution’ Marx visualised- The Labour Party, which 
adopted the conversion of certain categories of productive 
private property into state ownership, was seldom voted 
to power; and even when it had opportunities to run ‘His 
Majesty’s government’, it made an insignificant attempt. 
Another fifty years rolled by, and the proletariat did not 
make an inch of progress. Whatever progress it made was 
of the variety contemplated by, those in the first current of 
altruism, The Labour Party is today looked upon as an 
alternative to the Conservative Party, and not as one 
which can, by any stretch of imagination, be ieee as 
aiming at an economic order from which the Surp e va ue 
would be eliminated. As Locke's philosophy ha jae er 
intellectual repercussions in other countries ae ie 
and America than in Britain, Marx's philosophy í ee 
men in a distant country, Russia, where conditions wer 
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was expected to reverse the order. Before we discuss how 
money exercises its domination over democracy, let us have 
in the historical perspective an idea of its power. 
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Chapter XII 
CRIME—LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 


Like other creatures, man, when he wandered for food, 
knew that it could not be obtained without effort. Eyen 
the plucking of fruits trom a tree involved some physical 
effort. But like other creatures, man had the natural 
tendency to exert the minimum possible effort. One way— 
the easiest way—to avoid exertion as far as possible was 
to snatch the produce of others’ exertion. In this behaviour 
also there was similarity between men and animals: some 
men would take to this way, while others would not. The 
former were few and the latter many. Human society was 
thus divided into two classes: those who earned their food 
by their own physical effort, and those who endeavoured 
to live, and often succeeded in living, on others’ efforts- 
This division, broadly speaking, has since then persisted. 
It constitutes the greatest problem human race has always 
been confronted with: a small minority is a problem to a 
big majority. The entire human history, according to the 
current definition, is a history of the deeds and misdeeds 
of the minority; it is a history of the minority holding the 
majority to ransom. 

The marauding activities of the minority have been 
changing with changes in the economic life of society. In 
the pr’mitive age, the marauders carried on their activities 
as individuals, because they had to prey upon individuals. 
When the working individuals settled down as a community, 
and constituted themselves into a kind of state, the 
marauders were divided into several classes. Some con- 
tinued their activities individually; they were called 
thieves according to the laws of the state. Some organised 
themselves into gangs, and committed robberies with a 
bold challenge; they were called robbers and the law pro- 
vided heavier punishment for them. From the activities of 
these marauders arose the thought for the earliest laws and 
the organisation of a governrnental machinery. Then came 
a challenge to this organisation itself—it came from the 
marauders of course. The ruling men of one state attacked 
another state with a mightier force than the victim Doe 
ed. They were the most disciplined and organised pes a 
marauders; they possessed the resources of an entire state, 
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and unlike the other two classes, the law could not chase 
them after their success. The thieves and robbers would 
bolt away with the booty, but the invaders would stay to 
enjoy themselves with the great booty they had seized. 
The thieves and robbers were condemned as criminals and 
called unsociable elements, but the invaders, when 
victorious, were hailed as brave people and they accupied 
the highest place in the social life. Thus thieving by in- 
dividuals and robbery by gangs was a crime, and the 
seizure of a whole territory by a disciplined army was 
bravery, and bravery was a virtue. 

This criterion of crime and virtue took many years to 
become an unquestionable assumption. For a long time, 
in fact until a few centuries ago, hordes moved from one 
place to another in quest of better means of living, and 
forcibly displaded the old inhabitants. In the recent cen- 
turies, the most conspicuous men of this variety are the 
European settlers in America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
Man’s quest for food is as old as his existence on this earth, 
and the quest includes his movement from one place to 
another, First he covered the distances on foot, then on the 
back of an animal, and then more conveniently as better 
means of conveyance became available to him. The dis- 
tances he traversed depended from time to time on the 
kind of conveyance available to him. First the distances 
were tens of miles, then hundreds and thousands of miles: 
man’s mind helping him to give himself boats and ships, 
he crossed big rivers and oceans to satisfy his urge for 
better means of living. These movements, with which his- 
tory is replete, are justified as man’s natural behaviour. All 
food resources provided by nature belonged to all creatures 
of the world, and men, like birds and animals, were free 
to go anywhere for the satisfaction of their needs. But 
seldom did all people of one place move to another; there- 
fore those who did were called adventurous and the others 
were dubbed as contented with the little their surroundings 
gave them. So far so good. But when these adventurous 
men reached the new place, the terminus of their march. 
they seized the fields and other things on which men of 
that place had spent their labour. The system of their 
communal living, which had declared thieving and robbing 
a crime, was rendered void. 

Such movements were the antecedents of later invasions 
of one state by another: they were forerunners of the 
colossal crime that was hailed as bravery. They exposed 
the postulates of the law: the law punished the crime as 
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long as the crime was an internal affair of the state; there 
was no universal law—it could not be without a universal 
authority to enforce it—to punish the crime committed by 
one state against another. This helplessness of the law 
and its punitive provisions has been the experience of the 
human race since the law was first conceived by man. The 
law, as it was originally conceived and as it operates even 
today, had a limited scope of application; it declared acts 
like thieving and robbing criminal, because those acts 
deprived the victims of their possessions. The principle on 
which the provisions of the law were based was that a 
member of the community had the right to possess and 
enjoy the fruits of his labour, and whoever tampered with 
that possession and its enjoyment committed a crime and 
made himself liable to punishment. This basis, incomplete 
as it was, was very primitive in conception; it belonged to 
the earliest period of primitive life when some people (whom 
we have called minority here), who were so much leisure- 
loving that they would not give their limbs even the exer- 
tion of going round and picking up food from natural re- 
sources, robbed “others. To those primitive men, who 
gathered their food with their own efforts, the robbing 
appeared as an extraordinary behaviour; it continued, and 
when they became a settled community, they decided to 
deal with it by a system of punishment. But between the 
time when men experienced this extraordinary behaviout 
and the time when they were a settled community, which 
was a long period of evolution, many changes had taken 
place. These included a change—manifesting itself in 
different forms—in the way of the deprivation of working 
men of the fruits of their labour, partly or wholly. This 
way was an indirect way, not direct like thieving and robb- 
ing. Some of the forms of the indirect way were: dis- 
proportionate appropriation of natural resources (Such as 
land, trees, etc.), abuse of the barter system by devices 
that disturbed parity in the exchange of labour; middle- 
manship which without any physical exertion grew richer 
than actual workers; the ruling establishment whose con- 
stitutents took away a substantial part of the workers’ 
produce ; manufacture of articles of extra comfort for 
those appropriating by different devices a substantial part 
of the workers’ produce; other parasital activities, such as 
those of exporters, importers, stockists, speculators, money- 
lenders, etc. But the law remained primitive in its scope. 
and did not extend to the new indirect ways. Why ? Because 
in the gradual evolution from the wandering life to com- 
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munity life and from the primitive community life to the 
formation of the state, men of the indirect way managed 
to appropriate the ruling power. There have been cases in 
history of robbers of the primitive variety gathering a force 
of accomplices, to which they went on adding as they went 
ahead successfully with their activities and winning king- 
doms. When, they became kings, they administered the 
traditional law and punished thieves and robbers; they 
observed the tradition—of which they themselves were 
part—of the indirect way, and punished those who sought 
to disturb or disturbed that way. 

A law, in the first place, has always been treated by 
mass of the people as the king’s or the ruler’s command; 
the assumption that to question a law is to question the 
ruler’s authority has been firmly fixed in man’s mind. So 
the postulates of the law which were determined in primi- 
tive society and upheld by men of the indirect way, con- 
sciously of unconsciously, became permanent postulates, 
Every child, when he developes the sense to understand 
worldy things, imbibes, almost instinctively, the habit of 
the fear of law; like others around him, he does not ques- 
tion it. To him only thieving and robbing (of the primi- 
tive variety) are crimes; any device that fits in with the 
indirect way is an honest way of living. In this way, he 
can go to any length and make himself as rich as he can. 
He does not realise that every addition to his riches means 
so much reduction in the share of the actual producers of 
wealth. He starts his life as a law-abiding honest man; 
he does not steal and does not use force to make money. 
He is a typical case of self-illusion. He is committing a 
crime against society, and yet he sincerely regards him- 
self an honest man. The economic tradition of society has 
given him a diseased mind, and he cannot appreciate in- 
equitable economic organisation in which he is an appro- 
priator of others’ labour. If he be accused of dishonesty, 
he would feel deeply hurt, because he has been behaving 
in his business according to certain recognized scruples. 
Between himself and the ruler there are numerous people 
who are earning money in the same indirect way; and his 
scruples entitle him to claim greater honesty than many 
of his class can claim. If he is confronted with argu- 
ments that transcend the existing postulates of the law, 
he would defend himself and the law with arguments that 
bear the stamp of approval of the tradition of thousands 
of years. The substance of these arguments is that he is 
born with a good fate, while workers, the actual produders 
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of wealth, are all men of ill fate. 

The effect of these postulates of law on workers them- 
selves, as far as their mental attitude is concerned, is not 
different. A child of a worker imbibes the same fear of law. 
When he developes the sense to understand the world 
around him, he finds himself in the midst of serious eco- 
nomic disparities, and takes them as the natural pheno- 
menon of human society. He is engaged in his father’s 
profession or takes up any other work. He sells his product to 
the middleman knowing that the middleman will make 
profit; he is part of a system in which the middleman can- 
not be ignored. He knows that the middleman’s only job 
is to take the product from him and sell it to the consumer. 
He also knows that in this way, the middleman earns much 
more than he does. But he is never surprised; he never 
questions the system which allows a part of his labour to 
be appropriated by a lazy man. So overbearing is this 
system that his faculty of reason becomes dormant as soon 
as he reaches an age when it should begin to function. To 
him, as to the middleman, the system is perfectly honest. 
In the transaction between him and the middleman, there 
is a tacit understanding about the rates paid to him; and 
he complains of underpayment only when he finds that the 
usual rates paid to other workers by other middlemen are 
higher. The harshest word in his vocabulary for a de- 
parture from the tacit understanding is ‘dishonesty’; often 
he dismisses this departure with mild grumbling. He is 
a legal animal; an unconscious victim of the law which 
recognises the sharing of his wealth by so many lazy peo- 
ple. To him a middleman, a money-lender, the ruling esta- 

lishment, and other parasites are all legal sharers, He 
may be ruined by a money-lender collecting compound 
interest from him at an exorbitant rate and seizing his 
tools in lieu of the principal and the interest, but is con- 
vinced of the legality of the ruinous act. He lives with 
resignation and contentment in a world as evolved by the 
minority of the indirect way of crime. 3 

Both he and his parasite are victims of an economic order 
which existed when they arrived in this world; they are 
like parts fitted into a machine—machine parts have no 
understanding and discharge the function allotted to them 
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of the present age; with ever keener application of mind, 
he went on making improvements. But the machinery of 
the economic order—economic chaos in fact—resisted all 
thoughts produced by similar application of mind. Society 
gladly threw away the primitive tools when it was given 
an automatic machine; man’s rational faculty at once 
accepted it. How is it that the same rational faculty 
failed to respond when thinkers said, some in religious 
language and some in secular language, that any device 
by which a man enabled himself to share the result of 
others’ labour was an act of robbing? The motive power 
of the rational faculty is mind; mind has got to be 
exerted to understand what is rational and what is irra- 
tional. The amount of exertion required depends on the 
nature of the thing to be understood and appreciated. 
Men, generally speaking, are prone to applying their minds 
more readily and more keenly to things that are likely to 
promote their self-interest. Of this, society had had a 
powerful demonstration when substitutes for tools, in the 
form of great labour-saving devices, were presented. 
Spontaneously, the rational faculty of those who thought 
of making the machine a means of big profits accepted it, 
hailing it as a fine product of man’s mind. The manual 
worker’s rational faculty reacted wholly differently, In 
the background of his reaction als , there was self-interest. 
He reasoned thus to himself: the machine would replace 
many like himself, and should therefore be rejected by 
him. His reasoning travelled only as far as his self-interest 
allowed it. How could he ignore the effect of an economic 
system in which one man could appropriate most of the 
advantage flowing from the machine? 

His reasoning would have been different if the economic 
order were different, if the profit went to one who actually 
mixed his labour with the machine. The machine was 
obviously an improvement on the primitive tools, and 


order, and the rational faculty was so thickly befogged that . 
it could not judge things in their proper perspective. If 
the lazy profit-makers’ rational faculty at once recognised 
the machine as an improvement, it was because they found 
it a profit-yielding instrument. Both, the lazy profit- 
makers and the actual workers, were victims of the exist- 
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ing economic order. The former would not stretch their 
rational faculty to thinking that something was wrong 
somewhere that prevented the worker’s eye from seeing 
the obvious improvement. And the latter would not 
stretch their rational faculty to suggesting that if the 
tools belonged to them the machine should also belong to 
them, and that the economic order should þe so rearrang- 
ed as to make it possible ; they struggled for a while 
against the machine, but did not think of launching a 
struggle against an order in which the instruments of pro- 
duction were, for the first time, going to become the pro- 
perty of those who did not mix their labour with them. 
The existing economic order being the overbearing 
phenomenon of life, both classes of people were its vic- 
tims. The one accustomed to living on others’ labour 
appropriated the machine as a new means of profit-mak- 
ing; and the other succumbed as he had always done in 
the past. The resistance that the workers put up in anger 
died down; the duration of anger is always short. Had 
it been produced by cold logic against the persistent wrong 
of the ages whose latest manifestation was the appropria- 
tion of the new invention by the profit-makers, it could not 
have been abandoned despite difficulties, because reason, 
and not anger, would then have been the motive force. 

The present economic order substitutes helplessness for 
rational thinking, and surrender for resistance. It is a 
double-edged weapon; it undermines the rational faculty 
of the exploiter and the exploited both. It allows thieving 
and robbing to pass as honesty; it prevents profit-making 
thieves and robbers from changing to honest ways of liv- 
ing. On the excuse of the unnatural law allowing unlimited 
acquisition of property, it denies them the opportunity of 
redeeming themselves, an opportunity that is sometimes 
availed of by those who are thieves and robbers in the eyes 
of the law. There have been numerous cases of thieves 
and robbers correcting themselves and taking to honest 
ways of earning livelihood. But the legal thieves and 
robbers are, in the very nature of the economic order and 
the consequent social order, precluded from that redemp- 
tion. 
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supposes a certain economic status; if he detaches him- 
self from that status, he ceases to be an associate of his 
class. His wife, children, relatives, and others benefiting 
from him will all revolt against him. He will become a 
pitiable man, shorn of all respect and grandeur that came 
to him from his high economic status. Accustomed to ex- 
traordinary comforts, he will be degrading himself to the 
hard life of a worker. And then, he will be dubbed as a 
rebel against the law which gives sanctimonious recogni- 
tion to property. He knows that he belongs to a class that 
has for thousands of years been living on others’ labour; 
but he is helpless; he cannot detach himself from it. Like 
the legal thief, there came a moment in his life when con- 
Sciousness of the wrong dawned upon him, and he thought 
he should redeem himself, but unlike the thief he failed; 
he remained a victim of the economic order. 

Of different deceptive aspects of the property law, one 
is the freedom of opportunity: in this economic order, 
everybody enjoys freedom to create and avail of an 
opportunity to raise his economic status, that is, to rise 
from the status of a worker, in which the income is meagre 
and which is the lowest rung of the economic ladder, tc 
that of a lazy profit-earner. The deception consists in the 
obvious impossibility of all workers getting opportunities 
to escape physical exertion and become lazy profit-makers. 
Yet the freedom of opportunities remains a current slogan 
because the few exceptional cases of workers rising to 
the status of their erstwhile exploiters by emulating their 
methods, prevent it being exposed as completely hollow. 
And how dangerously perversive is the little content of 
it? It degrades the dignity of 
making without physical exertion, Its limited scope limits 
the scope of the evil, and few workers actually rise in the 
Way it pretantiously advises them to rise, 

In an economic order 
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the law with his mental capacity. If a superior mental 
capacity were to be used to devising methods by which 
economic justice could be promoted in society, it would 
escape the evil into which the tradition of the economic 
order throws it. But the right use of a superior mental 
capacity is impossible where the wrong use takes one to 
a position of higher respectability and the right use has 
a degrading effect. 

Ever since currency replaced the barter system, the non- 
working class has been earning money with money and 
not by physical exertion. As long as the barter system 
lasted, commodities had their intrinsic value to a great 
extent, and every worker had his importance in society. 
There were, no doubt, certain disparities in that age also, 
but contrasts were few, and respectability, which now 
discriminates between the non-working rich minority and 
the working poor majority, did not exist. It is difficult 
to say how long currency remained a true measurement 
of workers’ products; its character as the means of ex- 
change remained genuine only as long as it was the re- 
presentative measurement of labour, labour that produced 
something of common utility. It should not have taken 
long to suggest to men of devices that its buying capacity 
could be utilised even by those who did not work; the 
suggestion, in effect, was: if currency could be possessed 
somehow, one could avoid physical exertion; nay one could 
live more comfortably than the actual worker if one manag- 
ed to possess more currency than he got for his product. 
As soon as money ceased to be the true substitute of the 
parter system, it began unfolding a devilish economic 
order; evil snatched the reins of order from virtue; evil- 
doers became respectable people and the workers a degrad- 
ed crowd. à : 

Money (currency), after it had lost its representative 
character, became disproportionate and unjust divider of 
commodities; those who came in posssession of unearned 
money not only bought a disproportionate amount of 
commodities, but also had a surplus left with them. With 
i ings increased their capacity to 
multiply money with money. 
was eai its abuse began, the natural law should 
have asserted itself; the producers for whose facility an 
easy method of exchange was introduced should have pro- 
tested against the abuse, and should have declared, ‘we 
return to the barter system’. But perhaps there was no 
protest, no murmur. The reason is understandable. The 
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frustration and abuse did not come suddenly; they took 
quite a few generations to grow, and they grew so slowly 
that the worker hardly realised that a devastating change 
was taking place in the economic life. The process of the 
rise of the non-working minority to positions of res- 
pectability and the degradation of the working majority 
to positions of humiliation was also slow. In this slow 
process both were getting accustomed to their respective 
positions: it was a slow process of psychological transforma- 
tion. The climax came when the poor became as sub- 
servient to the rich as they had been to the men of the 
tuling establishment. Often they were more subservient 
to the rich, because on them, as owners of manufacturing 
establishments, depended their livelihood. The imposing 
possessions and personal appearance of the rich, and the 
austere living and poor look of the poor at once indicate 
who is superior and who is inferior. ‘The rich have around 
them an air of superiority and the poor suffers from an 
inferiority complex, 

Such, in brief, was the state of economic and social life 
when democracy arrived with its slogan of liberty and 
equality. And both the superior minority and the inferior 


majority were yoked to the chariot of democracy in which 
. Sat liberty and equality, 


G 


Chapter XIII 
ECONOMIC MEASUREMENT OF LIBERTY 


Men enjoyed the fullest liberty when they wandered 
gathering food. The entire earth belonged to them as it 
did to other creatures; there was no private interest in 
anything. When they mixed their labour with different 
pieces of land to raise crops, they appropriated those 
pieces quite rightly because as productive units these were 
the result of their labour. This initial step in the evolution 
of settled life was an encroachment on liberty: it shut out 
the rest of the humanity as also other creatures from the 
appropriated land. But as this kind of appropriation be- 
came the general rule, men agreed by tacit consent that 
so much curtailment of liberty was necessary and good, It 
was necessary and good because it facilitated acquisition 
of food. Man’s preference for a small plot of land 
to the common ownership of the entire earth was an 
splendid example of his faculty of reasoning; he realised 
that in a restricted area, he could, by his physical exertion, 
get his food supply readily, assuredly and adequately. He 
saw in the curtailment of his liberty the best solution of 
the difficulties he had been experiencing in the wandering 
life. 

The concept of liberty then changed, though the common 
ownership of the community in certain spheres of the wealth 
of nature, for example forests, still remained. All that a 
man now cherished was the liberty to enjoy undisturbed 
the fruit of his labour; he should not be deprived of his 
land and its produce. The tacit consent of his fellow be- 
ings for the enjoyment of this liberty was there all right, 
but the threat from lazy elements, living on others’ labour, 
that disturbed him in the wandering life, still persisted. 
Tt was a problem to the entire community, and the solution 
proposed was a machinery of common protection. This 
machinery, which developed into an elaborate and compli- 
cated governmental machinery, required every producer to 
part with a part of his produce to feed it. Tt was realised 
that a price would have to be paid for liberty to be main- 
tained. It was a heavy price—every producer giving ue 
a part of every crop for the maintenance of eee e 
disturbers were a small minority, but as they were unknown 
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though often they lived in the midst of the community, 
they constituted a mysterious power, so mysterious that 
the big majority was perpetually afraid of them, and 
thought of an elaborate arrangement to catch and punish 
them. A permanent machinery was thought of because it 
was human nature to avoid exertion as far as possible, and 
there would always be some men who would endeavour to 
live on others’ labour, 

In mathematical measurement, liberty can, in the above 
context, be equated with the amount of one’s possessions: 
one wants liberty to have full enjoyment of one’s posses- 
sions. Any curtailment in possessions can be interpreted 
as curtailment of liberty. When men of a community 
thought of a protective machinery, they decided to part 
with part of their liberty—their produce—in order that 
they might retain the rest of it. But the disturbers’ activities 
did not cease, and in effect, the producers had to part with 
another part of their produce—that taken away by thieves 
or robbers. Their account of the amount of produce they 
had to part with unambiguously proved that the govern- 
mental machinery eventually turned out to be another 
curtailing factor of their liberty: often the number of 
thieves in jail was as big as the number of policemen and 
jail staff. A producer had a chance to escape theft, but 
he had no chance to escape government tax, 

Whether in the wandering life or in th 
liberty was an economic attribute, cheri 
and not by thieves. Only by this criter: 
ment be studied: the 
of thieves, Collectin 


contribution made to the machinery), This end never re- 
sulted from the ; (there were rare gov- 
ernments in the world that Succeeded in liquidating thiev- 
ing completely). t nihery remained, with a 
difference in the su When it came into being, 
St reposed in it by the 
1ce charge its function, its 
sustaining power was the man power with which it was 
required to function, Misappropriating the man power, 
the man—king or ruler—controlling the machinery, made 
public servants hig private servants. The misappropriation 
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was the effect and not the declared aim; therefore the 
machinery maintained its facade, and always used protec- 
tion as the excuse to make customary collections. On the 
strength of the man power, the king assumed arbitrary 
authority, and the amount of contributions he collected 
became a matter of his sweet will. The protective machinery 
thus turned into an exploiting machinery; it was the con- 
version of the liberty-protector to liberty-curtailer. 

This was one of the major events in the transformation 
of the concept of liberty; the ruling establishment con- 
stituted a class of men whose possessions came from the 
producers. This class gave incentive to many people to 
acquire possessions without physical exertion. And since, 
liberty was an economic attribute, they were also entitled 
to it. Liberty could not be denied to the non-working 
classes, because the devices with which they made their 
possessions were not questioned, If the devices were gues- 
tioned, the non-working people would have been declared 
thieves, and dealt with as disturbers of liberty. With the 
non-working men becoming richer than the working men, 
liberty became a quantitative term; the rich did not always 
depend for the protection of their possessions on the pro- 
tective machinery of government, and engaged their own 
protection staff. But poor man’s liberty always stood in 
danger of being violated, unable to arrange for private 
protection, he had the threat of thieves always hanging 
over his head. When it is borne in mind that the producer 
was poor and the non-producer rich, the deteriorating value 
of liberty will become easily noticeable. If thieves are 
excluded from the consideration, liberty was complete when 
there was no protecting machinery; it suffered a cut when 
the machinery became an irresponsible tax-gathering 
agency; it suffered a further cut when non-working people 
acquired superiority over workers in the matter of worldly 
possessions. And a time came when liberty’s relationship 
with labour became very distant if it was not wholly lost. 
It will be a mild exaggeration to say that the relationship 
was wholly lost, because the ruling establishment dis- 
criminated between the rich and the poor, and the poor 
felt they could not get any protection from it. 

As the poor’s helplessness, grew and correspondingly the 
ruling establishment and the rich’s consciousness to crush 
them with impunity, liberty began receding into forgotten 
history. The king’s awe, his servants’ fear, and the rich’s 
exhibition of high status gradually took its place. There 
are bulky volumes of books and more can be written on 
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came, the illusory form of liberty was paraded with drum- 
beating, and the people, i 


they could to retain their lib i 1 
liberty was presented in an ; aS a man’s 
emotions reacted against the inj 


» and as a gullible 
adopted it as his goddess. The g 


fight and be killed; any number of men might be killed, 
but there would be no regret beca 


Selves for a noble cause, the de 
liberty. 


A war between one political unit and another was a 
magnified form of an attack by one individual on another 
with the intention of seizing his belongings. The attack by 
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one individual on another was an attack over his liberty 
to enjoy the ownership of his belongings; and if the 
attacker was arrested he was punished. There was complete 
likeness of this attack to the invasion of one politica! 
unit by another as long as the original concept of liberty 
lasted—as long as the protective machinery wholly and 
genuinely represented the workers. Liberty till then was 
an abstract term; it was genuinely a corporate affair and 
could reasonably bear even the emotional epithet of goddess. 
But diminution in the genuineness of its quality and con- 
sequently of its quantity robbed it of its all-embracing 
character ; and to a man of right vision, the invasion of 
one unit by another was an attack on the disfigured, 
diminished liberty. It was like an action between two 
exploiters—if ‘thieves’ is not an appropriate word—,one 
trying to snatch the ill-gotten wealth and dishonest means 
of the recurring income of the other. Both exercised un- 
questioned authority over their respective people, and could 
give any slogans to step up their fighting power. In the 
event of an attack on an individual or a group of individuals 
bound together by common interest by another individual 
or group, the reaction to fight is spontaneous, Exhortations 
are invoked by leading men of the group when spontaneity 
is missing, and spontaneity is missing when the element 
of commoness of interest is missing. In wars of the days 
of diminished liberty, war leaders made frantic efforts to 
fill with exhortations the vacuum left by the lack of 
spontaneity; people’s minds were loaded with emotions 
under whose weight reason was suppressed and hidden. 
Liberty that once was a deity of action was now a stone 
statue; then it was perceptible to the eye of reason, now 
it was an object of blind worship. 

Liberty originally expressed the idea of commonness of 
purpose; and loyalty to the region of this commonness of 
purpose was only its synonym. In emotional exhortations, 
loyalty to the region was compared with loyalty to one’s 
home, one’s family. The deceptive exhortation became 
acceptable to the emotional mind, and any conduct that 
militated against the (emotionally) accepted canons of 
regional loyalty or liberty was declared by the rules as 
treachery, as a treason. It was declared a crime and was 
made severely punishable by the statute. What emotions 
might fail to achieve was thus sought to be achieved by the 
force of law. The best law-abiding citizens in the world 
have been those who live by dint of labour, not on others 
labour; they not only abided by the law of liberty, but often 
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became its ardent Supporters, There have been many cases 
of rich men going over to an invader in response to mone- 


hypothesis of an attack by honest workin 
to undo the continuing crime of economic injustice would 
vividly demonstrate the notoriety of the abuse of liberty: 
the re-establishment of liberty, that is economic justice, 
should have preceded its invocation for defence. The force 
cf this argument can be appreciated when it is 


invader as a single family; -then the threat of 
would affect everybody equally, and the worki 
not feel that whoever th 
ploited class; then the ] 


; 


„ desire for material securi 
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But reason was not given a chance to come up; that it 
would be given a chance was to hope against hope, as the 
non-working men of privileges would never agree to 
surrender their possessions. They made liberty an exponent 
of their privileges, and also an exponent of the working 
men’s poverty. Its economic facade was an internal affair: 
its political content was to be used against an invader, And 
the invader circumvented this content, not by design but 
by the usual character of an invader’s ambition: he asked 
his army not to destroy crops, not to loot the producers 
because they would, after conquest, be his tenants from 
whom would regularly flow money into his treasury. After 
the conquest was an accomplished fact and the invader 
replaced the old king, the change, to the producers, was 
like the change of a house proprietor to a tenant, and to 
the non-working rich, it meant shifting of loyalty from one 
chief to another. Both retained the kind of liberty they 
had—exponent of privileges for the rich and of poverty 
for the poor. The political content also remained; after 
the new ruler and his successors had ruled many years and 
become part and parcel of the region, they presented the 
same political content of liberty as the defeated king had 
done. Ultimately, whoever might hold the reins of govern- 
ment, economic injustice emerged victorious; this was 
inevitable, because the invasion did not seek to undo it but 
carried with it the tradition of maintaining it. The emotion- 
al political content of liberty was allowed to go into deep 
slumber after the invader’s conquest; and liberty as an 
economic attribute (in its diminished form) remained wide 
awake. Since every ruler guaranteed protection of this 
liberty of economic injustice, its main beneficiaries, the 
rich, gave the new king as much loyalty as they gave to 
his predecessor. i } 

Another side of liberty had been developing with the 
growth of human society: it was the liberty of faith and 
beliefs. Unlike the product of labour, it was not material; 
it was imaginary. In a helpless state of mind, men believed 
that rains, for example, were sent down by the rain goa; 
later on they placed their faith in the stone statues of so 
many gods. The beliefs were, infact, part of men’s natural 
ty. Whether they really provided 
a reasonable question. But the 
han the power of reason; they 
became a fact of life, while the reasonable question an 
imaginary thing. If anybody, carrying his reason to its 
logical conclusion, thought of destroying the stone statues, 


material security was 
beliefs proved stronger t 
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he was dubbed as violator of personal beliefs, persona! 
liberty. But if he converted the statue believers to his 
point by his power of reasoning, he would not be treated 
as a violator. Reason, therefore, could not be forced on 
anybody ; it could be used as a means for conversion. The 
- convertible character of belief made this aspect of liberty 

a dubious commodity: on numerous occasions in history 
men were forced to abandon their old beliefs and adopted 
new ones dictated by the users of force, and when the 
layers of time obliterated the mark of force, the liberty of 
belief was claimed to retain them. Several religions owe 
a sizable part of their following to the use of force, and 
today such converts are as ardent claimants of liberty to 
belong to the faith forced on them as those who willingly 
accepted it. Reason, in this matter, is generally defeated 
by irrational beliefs. For example, those whose faith 
forbids or is interpreted as forbidding birth control, will 
assert their right to liberty against the rational approach 
to the population problem. 

The irrational content of beliefs was bound to expose the 
foolishness of the liberty of belief to that extent, but could 
be exploited by fathers and interpreters of the beliefs. The 
beliefs, like those illustrated above, were not the result 
of a rational or scientific inquiry; they were given by men 
who created an impression of their mental superiority and 
spiritual power. Most men do not draw upon the fund of 
their own resources of mind, and habitually admit into 
their minds anything that comes from those Supposed to 
be wise. In this behaviour there was inherent the hint to 
the so-called wise men that the masses’ credulity could 
easily be exploited: even their zeal for the liberty of beliefs 
could be exploited. This is what the Church, for example, 
did in Europe. Before the Church assumed full-blooded 
authority, both spiritual and temporal, there was the liberty 
of belief in the Roman Empire. For a long time it exploited 
the convertible character of the liberty of belief, and kept 
up the facade of liberty alive. But when the Church's 
mystical interpretations of beliefs appeared to the people 
as money-making devices and when its force exceeded all 
records of the past, it made itself suspect in the eyes of 
many people, It rendered its character as the custodian 
of beliefs questionable, and gave rise to the feeling that the 
interpretations were motivated solely by selfishness. The 
feeling was intensified when those who entertained it were 
severely punished, some were even put to death. Islam t00 
had used force, but this feeling did not arise in the areas 
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of its spiritual and temporal operation. In Europe, the 
death knell of the liberty of belief, which included the 
liberty of expression and conviction, had been rung; and 
men like Luther appeared to revive it. And since simultane- 
ously with the movement for revival of the liberty of belief. 
there came up a movement for the separation of the tem- 
poral authority from the spiritual, it was asked whether a 
King’s claim to divinity was consistent with his purely tem- 
poral position. These movements and questions arose in 
Europe out of the peculiar political and ‘religious’ condi- 
tions existing there. 

The thinking mind did not seek something which never 
existed, but wanted something of which it had been depriv- 
ed. As it proceeded, it brought to bear freshness on the 
old thing; it gave new meaning and new purpose to liberty, 
but did not contemplate a fundamental change in the cou- 
tent. The security of possessions as they stood was the 
economic aspect of its concept of liberty; it imparted greater 
rigidity and compactness to the political aspect by substitut- 
ing nationalism for the vagueness of the empire. Nationalism 
connoted compactness of affinity of the people of a region, 
and sought to bind them loyally to that region, the nation, 
which was given a new definition, and therefore to the gov- 
ernment as its representative. In a way, it was the old wine 
of emotion in the new bottle. But it would not treat it as 
an emotional affair; it must be treated as a sacred thing, 
as sacred as the other aspect, the right to enjoy property. 
Its next concern, born of the bitter experience of a dictatorial 
authority functioning as government, was that the govern- 
ment of the nation should be such as could be trusted with 
the authority to ensure enjoyment of liberty. Such a gov- 
ernment, it suggested, could only be that which enjoyed 
the confidence of the people; mere promise by the ruler 
would not be an adequate guarantee, the people must elect 
the government and change it periodically so that it might 
not relapse into dictatorship. 

But the concept of liberty having been vitiated with the 
vitiation in the concept of the means of acquiring posses- 
sions and reversion to the old concept of the means being 
considered impracticable without revolutionary changes in 
the economic structure, demoéracy started with a serious 
handicap. It was the same handicap that was glaringly 
conspicuous in the Greek city republics: (1) the real 
workers, then called slaves, had no vote; (2) the real pro- 
ducers of wealth could not demand an order of economic 
justice, In its new birth in Europe, democracy began func- 
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tioning as property of the big propertied class, and was 
denied to the real workers, who were not slaves, though 
only legally. Gradually all citizens were given the right 
of vote; it was an innocuous revolution because the concept 
of liberty as propagated recognised all prevalent means of 
acquiring property. 

Yet liberty was never expatiated and expostulated sa 
elaborately as it was done in this age of the evolution of 
democratic thought. 


fundamental factor that what was Sought to be protected 


man has numerous av 


that can, if he can utilise them, help him fulfil his ambition R 
a legal thief has only one. Why does the theif not choose 


factory owner, who pays his servant less than the con- 
tracted wage: the additional amount that he gains by this 


misappropriation gives him the means, to that extent, to 
fulfil his ambition. If a si 


from that servant in a public street 
the law, will be a crime, and punished 


the satisfaction of his amition. This 
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arises out of the legal arrangement made to protect liberty: 
it is claimed that the law did not discriminate between the 
poor servant and the rich factory owner, and both were 
equal in its eye. Since it does not curb the ambition, that 
is, it does not suggest a way to deny objects of ambition, 
it cannot liquidate the temptations that appear as attacks 
on individual liberty: a factory owner, to repeat the ex- 
ample, will continue to be tempted to make extra gains at 
the expense of the worker, even as a thief would continue 
his criminal activity. 

The rule of law is one of the most elaborated manifesta- 
tions of modern liberty. To assess it properly, one must 
bear in mind that (1) law is not a new thought, and (2) 
the rule of law is not necessarily the rule of justice. Justice 
is what it is defined by law; its scope is determined by 
law. The point may be illustrated by the example of a 
middle man. A cloth seller, for example, settles down in 
a colony of lahourers, and opens a shop because none 
existed there and the labourers had to traverse a long 
distance to get cloth. When they become his permanent 
customers and, losing contact with the town’s cloth-seller, 
lose contact with the fluctuating prices, the colony’s shop- 
keper raises his margin of profit and at times sells some 
verieties at exorbitant prices. What should be the margin 
of profit is his own affair, and earning high profits is no 
breach of law. When he came to the colony, his financial 
emdition was not much better than that of an average 
labourer; after a few years he became richer than all the 
lasourers put together, His riches were the result of the 
device by which he collected a part of the labourers’ hard- 
eaned money; but since he did not snatch the money from 
them, the law would not interfere; if a thief did it, the law 
would certainly interfere. The law would protect the peo- 
ple from thieves, but not from men like the colony cloth- 
seler. There was the same concept of law and justice be- 
fox the rule of law, as a child of modern liberty, was pre- 
Serted to people. 

ı law, it might be argued in this context, is not a per- 
maent fixture; it can be changed, changed by the people’s 
ow; representative in the legislature, in the manner they 
thik best to protect the interests of the people. This 


* plasible argument comes in direct clash with another 


aspect of liberty: to own any amount of property and earn 
any amount of money by the prevalent devices and by 
sua new devices as correspond with the prevalent ones. 
Wen profits cannot be restricted generally, they cannot 
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` be restricted in one particular branch of the economic 
structure; a restricted restraint will not disprove the rule 
and will only divert the profit-maker to another branch. 

Let us magnify the example of the cloth-seller. A con- 
tractor is given by government a hundred million worth 
of public work to execute, The government agency con- 
cerned scrupulously observes the rules and gives out the 
contract to the lowest tenderer. The margin or profit accru- 
ing to the contractor will be quite high in proportion to 
the work, which, in its effect, will mean that so much of 
public money goes into the pocket of a single individual, 
who could not hava got it by any exertion however skilled. 
The law’s only concern in this transaction is to see to it that 
the contractor keeps the account of his profit and expenses 
correctly and pays the income tax according to the rules. 
The huge profit is not just a piece of gold whose glitter- 
ing quality will satisfy his eyes, nor is it just a fat bank 
balance which satisfies the greed; it is the means of fulfill- 
ing ambitions in the shape of material possessions or 
sensual pleasures. The greater is one’s means, the greater 
is the chance of one becoming the cause of affecting the 
economic life of many. A law, an aspect of liberty, that 
justifies this phenomenon, is substance to one and shadew 
to others. It is a vicious law; therefore its concept of 
justice is also vicious. It is a law with whose approval 
an individual makes by means of a telephonic message a 
hundred million, and thereby acquires the means to dis- 
turb the economic life of the whole community. 

Laws issued by arbitrary rulers connoted coercive fore; 
they were not made with the consent of the people aid 
some of them were regarded as assailing the persoral 
rights. The rule of law in a democratic set-up conno(es 
laws framed by the representatives of the people. Tt is rot 
necessary for all the representatives of the legislature to 
agree upon the provisions sought to be given the form 
of a law; a bare majority is usually enough. Democrcy 
is the rule by majority. But whether the consenting wte 
comes from a bare majority or from the entire body of 
representatives, a law will have to be confined to the cirem- 
ference of the fundamental right relating to property It 


cannot transcend the border line. If it does, the Consttu- , 


tion will declare it null and void. Democracy, it can agin 
be argued, does not prohibit changes in a constitution ace 
framed, and if the people (majority) really want a aw 
amending the right relating to property, they can do soby 
amending the constitution, There can be no better pvof 
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of this provision of democracy being illusory than the broad 
fact that in no democratic country have people voted 
against the right about property; this fact confronts one 
with a baffling paradox; the working people themselves do 
not want their exploiters to be liquidated! (Why this 
seemingly simple thing does not happen in democracy is 
discussed in a subsequent chapter.) 

The rule of law aspect of liberty seeks to protect people 
from, the arbitrariness under absolutism, but does not pro- 
tect them from the economic system inherent in the order 
which it sanctifies, because, essentially, democracy was 
thought of as an alternative to absolutism which 
had been harassing people indiscriminately, both rich 
and poor. Democracy was thought of as a weapon against 
kings and not against economic exploiters. This underlying 
expediency pervades the entire elaborotion of modern 
liberty. It was enough for protagonists of democracy in 
England, for example, to protest when the government 
denied public employment to Dissenters, and to see to it 


. that such a discrimination was revoked. Again, it would 


give them enough satisfaction that the administration of 
justice’ was made so cheap that even the poorest could 
get protection of the law. To them, ‘economic liberty’ would 
be satisfactorily maintained if employers did not deprive 
their employees of their jobs causelessly, and if they paid 
them adequate wages. (‘Adequate’ is always a vague 
term.) 

Freedom of expression is another profusely elabora- 
ted aspect of liberty. Men have been talking 
with one another ever since they provided them- 
selves with language; and they have _been talking, 
generally speaking, quite freely. Articulate speech 
has been the most vital adhesive power to keep men to- 
gether in society. Men must talk with one another when 
they sit togther even if they have nothing particular to 
talk about. When a particular thought, idea, news or 
exhortation is to be conveyed to others by men possessing 
it by word of mouth, they call those interested in receiving 
it together and address them. This was, and is till the way 
used by religious preachers. For example, a man, who 


imbibed the belief in one omnipotent God as against many 
gods and as against idol worship and desired the belief to 
o his breath 


spread, found it convenient and economical to his k 

to hold public meetings instead of talking to individuals. 
There was public speaking of political variety also, differing 
in content from region to region and age to age. In city 
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republics, those entitled to participating in their affairs, 
expressed their views freely, but in the regions of autocratic 
rule, a self-imposed restrain, born of fear of the king, 
was observed. If an autocratic ruler was ardently partial 
to one religion, he would not allow expressions critical 
of it; numerous religious persecutions were the result of 
this partiality. In countries where democracy was adopted 
or granted, freedom of expression was assured. 

This freedom is held aloft as democracy’s great gift to 
people. A poor man is supposed to regard it a better 
possession than a piece of bread; an unemployed is ex- 
pected to regard it as preferable to the offer of a job if 
he were required to make a choice between the two. The 
argument adduced in support of this supposition or expecta- 
tion is that if the order of preference be reversed, the 
conditions of earning bread might become less honorable and 
more exacting. The argument might þe illustrated by the 
difference between the treatment meted out to factory 
workers in England in the early periods of the factory age 
and that which was the result of protests made in exercise 
of the right of freedom of expression. This argument takes 
its strength from an event of history, which can be inter- 
preted as denial of freedom to workers. The freedom they 
enjoyed when they worked with their simple tools and were 
not anybody’s servants was more cherishable than the free- 
dom of expression in the system which placed them under 
masters whose only relationship with them was that bet- 
ween the bee and rose petals. If the evolution were natu- 
ral and workers were masters of the machine as they were 
of the tools, there would have been no need for the great 
gift of the freedom of expression. It is like creating a 
disease and then proudly prescribing a medicine ; it is like 
hiding the cause of disease in order to glorify the medicine 
as a wonderful product of man’s mind. 

This freedom of expression is a curious term to the gene- 
ral mass of people. An insignificant minority of them ac- 
tually uses the right, whatever its worth. An average 
worker, if told to express himself freely and fearlessly, 
would usually retort: ‘I have nothing to say except that 
my wages are inadequate and often the treatment meted 
out to me is below the expectation.’ His representatives 
in the union will do the expressing on his behalf, and it will 
be limited to his affairs as a factory worker. Ata higher level, 
a political party professing to represent workers, will de- 
mand the ownership of certain big industries to be acquired 
by the state with compensation to be paid from public 
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money. This demand too does not ignore the assumption, 
enshrined as a fundamental right in the constitution, that 
property is sacrosanct, and cannot be acquired without 
compensation. They ignore the basic factor that the dis- 
turbing element in the economic order which they seek to 
change is the cumulative money; what material chanbe is 
made by the substitution of money for the machine acquir- 
ed? The two are the two sides of the same coin; the 
machine is itself money. To say in answer to the question 
that state ownership will deprive the owner of recurring 
profits which will in future become part of public exchequer 
is to ignore the basic fact again, which is that money will 
earn profit wherever it goes, and that it will not be kept 
idle. Whether it will earn more profit or less in its new 
adventure is a matter of chance and the investor’s resource- 
fulness. An island of state-owned industries in the midst 
of the general economic order remaining unaffected cannot 
create an order of economic justice even in its limited 
sphere. Its working will be in accordance with the preva- 
lent economic values, and it will eventually mean bureau- 
cratisation rather than nationalisation. A diseased body 
cannot be cured by cutting a finger out of it. 

One may take any aspect of economic life in a democratic 
set-up for illustration, and one will find that freedom of 
expression is a virtual prisoner of certain premises ; it can 
function within the four walls of those premises. And even 
within the four walls, it is notoriously undermined. The 
Press is the biggest and the most powerful exponent of 
freedom of expression. The Press is, in effect, a living 
being, and therefore is wholly different from the printing 
press, a lifeless mass of machinery. Press was as big an 
improvement on pen as the locomotive was on the horse- 
cart. It put man in possession of a capacity to secure far 
greater circulation of his written word than the pen did ; 
living in a democratic set-up, he could make use of this capa- 
city in the exercise of his right of freedom of expression. And 
he did use it; anybody could get any number of copies 
printed of anything not violating the law. But press ya 
after all a kind of machine, and could not belong to the 
poor. More improvements made it more costly, andaron 
it grew into what is called the,Press, from lifeless macam ad 
into a powerful organ of expression, it posed a Sah a 
blem to the right of freedom of expression: C we a 
right be enjoyed in the same measure by the poor as by tae 


rich? z A i, 
A modern newspaper establishment is a stupendous aifair 
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and also a class affair. The investment it requires is be- 
yond the means of the poor even if they pool their small 
resources through a co-operative society. This, however, 
is a controversial point, and it might be suggested that a 
co-operative venture is nof impossible. From the assump- 
tion of the possibility arises a pertinent question: what kind 
of expression would a co-operative newspaper circulate? 
If it questions the existing economic order and puts out 
exhortations and views justifying theories about a classless 
society, it will be denied the patronage of the sources on 
which depends the existence of a newspaper. The news- 
paper industry is not like other industries producing consu- 
mer goods. Unlike their products, its product is sold at a 
lower price than the cost price ; the difference and the pro- 
fit (in excess of the difference) come from advertisements. 
Advertisments, in their turn, come from industries, that is, 
from the rich class. Thus newspapers depend for their 
existence on advertisements, which will be called g medium 
of publicity as long as their beneficiaries do not attack the 
advertisers’ interests ; but if any of the beneficiaries does, 
the advertisements will be regarded as patronage and will 
be withheld. An attack on the rich class will be rightly 
construed a part of class struggle, and the class will starve 
the struggle to death. There is no hypothesis in this state- 
ment ; it tells the facual state of the Press. 

The Press, generally, everywhere in democratic countries, 
is a representative of the vested classes, and has made the 
freedom of expression it misleadingly connotes a private 
possession and an instrument serving the ends of those 
classes. Thus the Press, as a mouthpiece of the freedom 
of expression, behaves negatively. It picks up good brains 
from the intelligentsia and intellectuality as different from 
the working class, and uses them to pervert straight argu- 
ments that should, if logically analysed, support the cause 
of workers. And the amazing part of the perversion is 
that the good brains, accustomed as they are to the unjust 
economic order and being’ beneficiaries of it within a certait 
limit, do not realise how they are used, 

After helplessly witnessing the annihilation of the es- 
sence of freedom of the Press, the conscience of liberty, 
impaired and degenerated, sought for objectivity in sub- 
jectivity, and got an splendid excuse. It shifted the em- 
phasis to news, objective reporting of news in newspapers; 
a government order interfering with this function, directly 
or indirectly, is an encroachment on freedom of the Press. 
‘A hundred per cent objectivity can never fit in with the 
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general capitalistic character of the Press. In the ingeni- 
ous mind, there is no dearth of excuses; ‘discretion’ is the 
commonly-used excuse to favour subjectivity and disfavour 
cbjectivity. For example, two parallel meetings are held, 
one by workers and the other by proprietors, over a demand 
for higher wages. A newspaper that is financed and patro- 
nised by big capitalists will, in its report, cut the proceed- 
ings of the former to the bone, and give a detailed account 
of the latter, Anybody questioning the discrimination, 
will be given a plausible answer: ‘The facts of the case 
warranted only a brief summary, and not a fuller report, 
ot the workers’ meeting. The objectivity was not inter- 
fered with ; it was only summarised.’ There may be oc- 
casions when dicrimination can justifiably be used in the 
above manner ; but they cannot disprove the rule that when 
the very basis of an institution is partisan, it cannot be ob- 
jective always. 

Objectivity in the Press is not, in practice, an attribute 
of liberty but is that of business honesty ; a subjective pre- 
sentation of news is an adulterated stuff, and an objective 
presentation is a pure stuff. A business man who becomes 
known as a seller of adulterated things harms himself more 
than the buyers ; conversely, one who becomes known as 
a seller of pure things benefits himself. This, in short, is 
the definition of business honesty. Similarly, a newspaper 
that employs subjective approach prejudices its readers and 
consequently harms its own interests. In the state of 
things as they are, there is hardly ever any news whose 
publication is likely to have a practical ill effect on the vest- 
ed interests. With the axe of discretion always in the 
hands of the editorial staff, it is always possible to maintain 
the facade of objectivity; and in order that readers should 
have faith in the business honesty of newspapers, even a 
news item distasteful to the vested interests is often allowed. 
Newspaper objectivity, like business honesty, is the quality 
of the saleable commodity ; it is an attribute of liberty, in 
its limited scope, only incidentally. And the limited scope 
is nearly undone by another attribute: news is sacred and 
comment is free. Here the commentator’s manoeuvring 
faculty is brought into play; he writes his comment so 
cleverly that the ill effect (referred to above) is not only 
undone but turned to the favour of the vested interests. 

Nevertheless, liberty, as available to people under a de- 
mocratic government, is strikingly different from that avail- 
able under an autocratic rule; the former enables them to 
become, subject to the limitations inherent in the existing 
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economic order, their best selves, but the latter places many 
impediments in the way of that attainment. Democracy 
is undoubtedly a superior system to autocracy; while the 
retention of the economic status quo is common to both, 
the former gives men the guarantee to be their best 
selves, the pvor in their poverty, and the rich in their riches. 


Chapter XIV 


POLITICAL EQUALITY AND 
ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 


For theoreticians trying to make the form of democracy 
in vogue credent, the toughest job is to fit in the attribute 
of equality in its edifice. Seldom since the State came intu 
being and the law began to regulate its affairs, was a rich 
murderer dealt with differently froma poor murderer, 
The law may have been undermined by the arbitrary au- 
thority of an autocratic ruler, but the arbitrariness, aris- 
ing generally from mood or emotional impulse, benefited 
or harmed the rich and poor alike. There was equality in 
the abuse of authority. Nor were the rich and the poor 
treated differentially in the enjoyment of sun and air. The 
difference that nevertheless appeared arose from the dif- 
ference in possessions, as it does today. A man possessing 
zich monetary capacity to suppress evidence and engage 
a brilliant costly lawyer has a chance of prejudicing the 
course of justice against his opponent; with the same 
source, he can get into his residence a better supply of sun 
and air. Yet it is theoretically claimed that all men are 
equal in these and such other spheres. In defining equality, 
major issues are sidetracked and minor ones are summoned 
to testify scum as cream. ; 

All, it is claimed, have the right to vote, right to receive 
education, right to get even-handed justice, right to have 
access to public places, to express themselves freely, to 
enjoy all those things enumerated in a democratic consti- 
tution under the Fundamental Rights. But much of what 
is given by the constitution is taken away by those is whose 
favour the economic order exercises discrimination, Equa- 
lity is rightly defined by theoreticians as that social state 
in which there are nv special privileges. They are satisfied 
with the theoretical rights ; to them this is a state in which 
special privileges are absent. » They make the initial mis- 
take when they start from the assumption that man 1s a 
social animal and when they ignore him as an economic 
animal. Men came together as economic animals ; it was 
in that capacity that they constituted themselves AA 
ciety and became social animals. The entire human his Sy 
is primarily the evolution of man as an economic animal ; 
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the social animal in him only followed him like his shadow. 
(We say ‘shadow’ advisedly, because there cannot be a 
better word to fit in with the complacence of those who give 
precedence to ‘social animal’.) The reversed order suits 
the theoreticians because then the social side gets prece- 
dence over the economic, and the negative forces coming 
from economic privileges can be paraded as negligible in 
the light of the seemingly positive forces flowing from the 
social equality. 

Let us illustrate'this point with an item of social equality. 
Assuming that there is free education up to the university 
stage—neither tution nor books are to be paid for; both 
the rich and the poor have equal opportunities to benefit 
from it. (It is an illustration from an ideal state which 
generally does not exist.) And suppose a poor boy attains 
a better position than a rich boy at the final stage of their 
education. After they have finished their education, the 
rich boy goes to his father’s big business concern and helps 
him to expand the scope of profit ; the poor looks for a job 
where his attainments may be suitably rewarded. Just 
then come general elections to the country’s legislature, 
and his rich colleague at the university decides to contest 
a seat, and recalling the genius in the poor boy, offers him 
an attractive salary. What is the job alloted to this poor 
man? He will first apply his talents to the election cam- 
paign of his colleague-employer, and later assist him in 
carrying out his profit-making plans. Both were social 
animals at the university, enjoying social equality ; they 
were economic animals when they returned home, and as 
such one became exploiter, and the other exploited. There 
is perfect equanimity in this negatived equality ; accustom- 
ed to the economic life as it is, the exploited ordinarily does 
not feel that he is exploited, and similarly the exploiter 
does not feel that he is exploiting. The exploited is a piti- 
able case—a hypnotised mind. In principle, he is free, 
like his rich colleague, to contest a seat for the legislature, 
but in effect, he is excluded by privileges of the economic 
order ; his theoretical right is never a practical proposition 
unless he accumulatets enough money, even though by 
shady devices. : 

Paradoxically, the famished theoretical right is tacitly 
allowed to be exhibited as a healthy organ by the poor, 
their representatives in fact ; the exhibition consists of the 
theoretical righ’s fight against the practical force of money. 
In reality, the fight is between small money and big 
money, the former believing that the difference will be 
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more than made good by the favourable numerical difference 
between poor voters and rich voters. A labour party in a. 
democratic country is generally the representative of the 
poor, particularly the workers: its election fund is 
made up of contributions from workers, especially factory 
workers united by trade unions. A labour party shows 
itself as a poor men’s party, but is not always regarded as 
such by all poor classes, some of whom are indifferent to 
a programme of ‘nationalisation’ of key industries, and 
plade a labour party and a capitalists’ party on par in judg- 
ing how their programmes and professions will affect the 
national life generally. In according a parity treatment 
to the two, these poor are guided by a vision of the results 
so far as they are concerned. A capitalists’ party enters elec- 
tion contests not as a sworn enemy of the poor but as their 
benefactor, and actually, when it comes to power, frames 
and carries out schemes aimed at adding a littie to the 
limited happiness of the poor. Within the limitations of 
capitalist economy, which is assumed by all to be an un- 
alterable fact of life, a labour party’s ameliorative pro- 
gramme often differs from a capitalist party’s pro- 
gramme in shape, detail and emphasis. A labour party 
can beat its rival only by a record of greater honesty, 
greater efficiency, and greater steadfastness to duty. These 
qualities, not being ideological, can in one case be found 
to be of a higher degree in a labour party, and in another, 
in a capitalists’ party. A labour party, thus reduced in 
the assessment of its content value to parity with a capita- 
lists’ party, its economic inequality turns the balance 
against it. Its poor candidates are deplored in the quiet 
mouth-to-mouth propaganda as purchasable men. 

This allegation or fact—whenever it is a fact—is an 
exposure, not so much of a poor candidate as of money 
as a potential factor rendering equality a negatory attri- 
bute. Verily, money has that power. When democracy 
made a humble beginning with a limited franchise, votes 
were purchased, proving the superiority of money over con- 
victions. When the franchise was broadened, the nume- 
rousness of voters challenged the mobility of money, and 
money itself hesitatetd under the realisation of a dimi- 
nishing return. It, however, gave itself a solution: 
those whose advice made decisions for others, different 
groups of people, were either bribed or given promises of 
decent gains from the public exchequer. In adult fran- 
chise, the role of money is bound to be restricted to in- 
direct bribing, and this exists everywhere in one form 
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or another. There are many jobs under a government in 
which political considerations supersede merits. A labour 
party is not immune from temptations of the abuse of 
power, but a capitalist party’s scope to corrupt is wider 
(including its control over jobs and money outside of 
government), and a labour party always suffers from in- 
equality, despite all the efforts it makes to give a wholly 
genuine shape to the theoretical right and despite its pre- 
disposition of surrender to the inequality of money privile» 
ges existing in society. When money is the criterion of 
every thing in pratical life, it will be idle to expect that 
a labour representative could never be purchased; to ex- 
pect it would mean saying that a poor man is poor because 
he hates money. Scrupulously honest men are an excep- 
tion, and they cannot be cited as an example to disprove 
the general conclusion. 

When the freedom of expression is used in a perverted 
sense, exceptions are summoned to prove the rule; ins- 
tances are quoted of a mine worker rising to the post of 
a minister, a factory worker becoming a factory owner, 
and a newspaper hawker raising himself to the position 
of a newspaper proprietor. An insignificant levelling up 
and an insignificant levelling down are natural phenomena 
of a capitalist society; cancelling each other. they main- 
tain the rule of inequality. In practical life, inequality 
does not produce an exhortation to act for general level- 
ling down but excites an incentive to rise higher—to a posi- 
tion of inequality. The positive proof obtained from ex- 
ceptions is that of the supremacy of inequality over equali- 
ty, of the sham of equality and the reality of inequality. 
Every poor tries to become rich, incidentally proving in- 
equality as an ideal. A worker aspires to belong to a rich 
class, and so does a workers’ representative, and forgets 
while doing so that he is promoting inequality and not 
equality. Such is the predominance of inequality; it has 
vitiated people’s rational faculty. 

The government of a labour party is contradictious. Its 
primary duty, under the constitution, is to maintain all 
vices of inequality, for it cannot, in the least, disturb any- 
thing that constitutes property or a device to form property. 
If it enacts a law, for example, to raise wages of factory 
wiorkers, it satisfies one section of the poor and creates 4 
greater amount of dissatisfaction in other sections of the 
poor. Very seldom does an employer cut the margin of 
his profit; usually he takes from consumers more than what 
he gives to workers in the shape of increased wages. And 
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among the consumers, the poor, not benefited by the wage 
rise, are hit harder. The rich escape the higher incidence 
of taxes in the same way. In fact the burden the taxed rich 
passes on to the poor is ordinarily higher than the amount 
of the increase in taxes. This general way of behaviour in 
capitalist society is used in a revengeful spirit if the extra 
tax burden comes from a labour government because capi- 
talists must do all that they can to discredit it. Their mis- 
chiefs are a recognised pant of the fundamental right 
about property: profits are sacred, however impure might 
be the methods of making them; it is the clean end of an 
unclean means. \ j 

Public reaction to the profiteer is that of toleration with 
murmers, and to the government is that of antagonism 
to its party: the one goes unpunished and the other is 
punished at the next general election. It is ultimately the 
reassertion of the broad fact of inequality; it is the failure 
of the theoretical right and the success of the practical in- 
equality. In a capitalist society, a government of a party 
representing the poor is a foreign matter and cannot fit in. 
The little good it endeavours to do or does to the poor is 
obstructed or undone by the combined might of the capi- 
talist class and in the short term of its life it is thoroughly 
discredited, and loses chances of getting another term at 
the next poll. Its failure is more eloquent to voters than 
its loud explanation that the first term was taken up in 
encountering the capitalists’ mischiefs and that in the se- 
cond, it would do the people some positive good. What- 
ever receptiveness is left in the poor people is largely 
covered up by the massive propaganda of the capitalists’ 
party, charging the labour party with inefficiency, incom- 
petence, and unfitness to rule. There is no inquest to find 
out the true causes of the failure. The bitterness against 
the government born of the extra amount of privation is 
usually more powerful than the cold logic, and when the 
propaganda supporting the spontaneous reaction is much 
more powerful than that arguing out the role of profiteers, 
the erstwhile ruling party is definitely doomed. 

The inability of a government, however truly representa- 
tive it may be of the poor, to make any change in the 


iti loitation, shifts the voters’ crite- 
traditional modes of exp hose BOYET 


on of efficiently managing pub- 
lic affairs is, therefore, preferred to that which gE ies 
give this impression in the same measure. A capi E 
party enjoys full confidence of all those who virtually cont- 
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rol economic life, and any party with this asset is bound 
to be a greater success than a rival which lacks it. The 
rival, in fact, gets non-cooperation, and may fail to give 
the impression of efficiency. The inequality between the 
two even helps in forming personal liking of individuals. 
Between two men, one rich and the other poor, both friend- 
ly and helpful to a poor voter, the former is usually pre- 
ferred because with a bit of his huge possessions and the 
influence he wields because of those possessions, he can 
be of greater help. The cumulative liking is, In elec- 
tions, like a bank balance which the rich party easily 
draws upon. 

Equality, in a society of economic privileges, is some- 
thing that is not felt spontaneously but is slowly grasped 
when advocated. The natural feeling is that of inequality, 
superiority in a rich man and inferiority in a poor man. To 
change this feeling, political education comes as an advo- 
cate. It contrasts democracy with absolutism, and shows 
how the victimised and humiliated subjects have become 
free citizens. A police officer under authoritarian rule was 
law unto himself and could behave as shabbily as his tem- 
per dictated, but under democratic rule, he functions with 
his mind tamed by the legal provision that all citizens are 
equally entitled to the enjoyment of fundamental rights, 
and his only job as a police officer is to put up an accused 
for trial; he cannot punish him on his own authority. For- 
merly, the authorities’ temper had a free flow, and the sub- 
jects had the feeling of being in chains; now the authori- 
ties’ temper is chained and the subjects are free. As 
long as one is a law-abiding citizen, one is equal as a citi- 
zen, as a political animal, to any other in the land. But 
economic inequality cannot co-exist with political equality 
in the manner visualised by democracy. Since economic 
privileges possess the power to corrupt, and corruption has 
the power to lead to economic privileges, that is to make 
a poor police officer a rich man, political equality is con- 
fronted with a challenge. For example, a rich employer 
beats his servant in the manner of the days of absolutism; 
the servant approaches police with the complaint that he 
has not only been beaten but also humiliated as a citizen 
of a democratic country. THe police officer, after record- 
ing the complaint, meets the rich man, and explains to him 
the law under which he can be arrested or detained for 
questioning. The rich man is shocked by the prospect of 
humiliation and offers a bribe. The police officer pockets 
the money, and in his report shifts the blame to the com- 
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plainant. This behaviour is not merely a case of corruption, 
but illustrates how economic inequality can assert itself 
against political equality. Under the absolute regime, he 
was law unto himself; now he can pervert the law. Then 
he gave free vent to his provocation; now he behaves quiet- 


y: 
Political equality, skillfully made distinct in the midst 
of pervading economic inequality, is a manifestation of 
evolutionary civilisation, In other words, it is a part of 
evolutionary self-interest. The long time of evolution is 
a process of conversion of violence into willingness. A man 
in primitive days, if he decided to relieve another of his 
possession, resorted to violence as the means to the end. 
Later on, while violence continued, certain devices were 
thought of by men of evil designs by which the victims 
willingly gave away part of their possessions. The choice 
of violence or willingness as the easier way depended on 
circumstances of the men. Violence was the way of the 
lion, and the other way was that of the wizard. Govern- 
ment authorities, in whose minds the consciousness of force 
resided as the principal factor that distinguished them from 
common people, used threats of force or actual force to 
gratify themselves at the expense of their victims. An act 
of violence on the part of a government servant excites 
greater condemnation than a quiet proceeding, an illicit 
gain being common to both practices. In its evolutionary 
process, civilisation has developed a tendency for the quiet 
manner as against violence. The policeman’s behaviour, 
exemplified above, portrays the expediency necessitated 
by the evolutionary change. He cannot ignore the environ- 
ments, even as autocratic rulers could not ignore the peo- 
ple’s urge for democratisation of political institutions. He 
behaves consistently with the inconsistency of the co-exis- 
tence of economic inequality and political equality. He h 
proceeding with the march of civilisation, and cannot Po 
aside temptations that hold out the prospect of a privilege 
status. tga 
Political equality regards a profiteer and his victim as 
equal to each other. The one is free to profiteer, and the 
other is free to protest. Both are marching with the pro- 
has trained his mind to listening 
an accompaniment of profits, 
to relieve himself of the irrita- 


tion. In political equality, scarcity and abundance are equal; 


an unemployed in distress is equal to an employer. The 
former arts a job, and whoever gives it, is his bene- 
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factor, and he will remain beholden to him as long as he 
remembers the period of his distress; his benefactor’s poli- 
tical advice will be his political belief. The unemployed 
cannot go to an employer to ask for a job as a matter of 
right. If the employer is not inclined to appoint a parti- 
cular man, and the man is on the point of starvation, there 
wil) be an exhibition of predemocracy feudal behaviour; 
the unemployed, throwing his political equality to the wind, 
will make an offering of terms of flattery and present him- 
self as the most humble and obedient servant. Even if he 
realises that the humiliating performance into which he has 
been thrown is the direct result of the economic system in 
which one is a humble beggar and the other is virtually a 
feudal lord, he cannot, having been benefited with a job, 
declare then and there what he feels; the self-denial of 
the right inherent in him is not his choice, it is foreed upon 
him. The power of economic inequality can humble the 
political equality in numerous ways. 

How can those who wield this tremendous power consi- 
der themselves equal, in any sense save that of expediency, 
with those placed under their economic domination? Even 
a government servant, who is beyond the pale of this do- 
mination but who comes across a temptation promising him 
a greater economic status than the one provided by his 
present situation, succumbs to dishonesty. In the exer- 
cise of the discretionary powers he enjoys by virtue of his 
office, he is used by a contractor, for example, to the 
mutual benefit of both and to the detriment of the public 
exchequer. He can be made by temptations to act against 
the interests of the poor and for those of a moneyed man. 
He is a typical case of democracy functioning under the 
Supremacy of economic inequality. He does not behave in 
the arrogant feudal manner, and does not directly do any 
harm to the exhibitive attributes of democracy. By his 
dishonest behaviour he increases the incidence of economic 
inequality and consequently throws another rope round the 
political equality already bandaged. Government servants, 
like men outside of government, are divided into many 
economic classes, and being part of the general economie 
system, they cannot be expectd to live up to an ideal be- 
haviour. Honesty is an eptional attribute to them as to 
others. Honest men among them may be outnumberin 
the dishonest ones, but the former’s virtuous behaviour 18 
the result either of moral impact or fear of punishment, 
and not of hatred for the benefit that the illicit money 
brings. Seldom is there a trace, in the upright behaviour, 
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of the consciousness that economic disparity is the biggest 
obstatcle in the evolution of true political equality. There 
is, on the one side, the absence of this consciousness, and 
there is on the other supreme consciousness that all people 
together constitute democratic machinery. 

The definitions of different words of virtue are what 
traditions in the system of economic inequality have given 
them. An honest government servant knows that out of 
a hundred million worth contract the contractor makes, 
say 25 million, and feels that as he has made no gain in 
the shape of bribe, his conscience is clean. This exactly 
is all that government expects from him. How the profit 
of 25 million creates social inequalities and moral degrada- 
tion in society is not his concern. There is no question 
about it in the definition of honesty which guides his con- 
duct. Compared to one who succumbs to temptations, he 
is a better man, worthy of emulation. The same honesty 
guided the conduct of an officer of an imperial country, for 
example, when his countrymen were exploiting millions 
of men in a dependent country. He was not concerned with 
how the resources of his government were augmented by 
imperial resources and how an immoral conduct secured 
them. 

A comprehensive vision of honesty can be had only when 
the mind’s eye crosses the circumference within which the 
definition is imprisoned. Then the conscience will issue 
forth question after question. Is an honest man of an 
imperial country not part of the economic affluence result- 
ing from the exploitation of its subject countries? To 
what extent has the high level of culture and civilisation 
of his country resulted from the economic affluence? Does 
not culture or civilisation (as it is commonly appreciated) 
rise with the rise in economic status and fall with the fall 
in that status? Is that not the reason for the backwardness 
of the so-called backward countries? Is it fair for a country 
possessing a high degree of scientific and technological effi- 
ciency to use it as a means of exploiting other countries and 
consequently affect their economic, cultural and social life? 
Are not democratic principles trampled in subject count- 
ries even by those who professedly observe them in their 
own country? Is not this self-deception? Is not exploita- 

» tion of one country by another the extension of the mo 
sistency of the economic inequality and political] equility 
obtaining in the latter? Is an honest employee of nan 
honest master, who manipulates his accounts with nee 
or indirect help of the employee to cheat the income tax 
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authorities and who sells spurious goods as genuine, not an 
accomplice? Is the phantom of the political equality tole- 
rated by profit-earners because despite it they can maintain 
economic inequality of long ages? (Such questions can be 
multiplied.) 

The struggle for what is called full-fledged democracy in 
Europe and the empire-making by Europeans in Asia and 
Africa started almost simultaneously. The same man 
breathed freedom by one lung and exhaled slavery from 
the other. In his own mind, there was no inconsistency. 
At home the much-adumbrated principles of liberty and 
equality were like the children’s shouting in the family, 
and he tolerated them because they did not interfere with 
the aim of his life. Abroad, he suppressed them as the 
feudal lord did the complaining aggrieved. He used his 
faculty of craftiness, fraud, treachery, and military dis- 
cipline to serve his interests and undermine those of his vic- 
tims. He would have behaved similarly in his own country 
if the demand for political equality were accompanied by 
a demand for the abolition of economic inequality. He 
allowed political equality to come up with equanimity be- 
cause he was convinced of its harmlessness. In the early 
stages of the struggle for democracy, the industrialist in 
him thought of a political equality that would enable him 
to rank with the feudal lord; he thought that with the 
possession of that equality, he would be able to serve his 
interests better. He was a little disturbed when the wor- 
kers also demanded the same right, but was recomposed 
when he realised that the power of his money would nega- 
tive the equality conceded to the workers. Throughout the 
ages he has been behaving as a practical man. He would 
relinquish an empire if he realised that it involved him in 
costly wars and that without it he could make his profits 
in peace. As far as possible, he would see to it that his 
successors were those who would maintain the economic 
order in which he and they would continue to exploi: the 
poor. 

The simultaneous rise of democracy and European em- 
pires made the inconsisténey of economic inequality and 
political equality less poignant. The gains the imperial. 
countries made from their dependencies made a favourable 
impact on the entire economy of the former; the humble 
worker also gained according to his humble position. Un- 
employment was reduced to the minimum, starvation was 
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liquidatetd with unemployment allowances, the wages 
fixed ensured essential needs of life, opportunities for jobs 
and promotions increased both at home and in the depen- 
dencies. This economic betterment of the poor was not 
the result of the growth of democracy, but of the empires; 
yet the guaranteed minimum was claimed as a gift of de- 
mocracy—it was claimed that it enabled common people 
to asset their political equality. Hardly was it every rea- 
lised that what facilitated the claim to be proclaimed had 
its motive power in the suppression of democratic rights in 
the dependencies. 

When humiliation of the feudal days was disappearing in 
Europe under the impact of democracy and with the help 
of imperial gains, it was being assiduously maintained ın 
the dependencies because feudal lords there were accepted 
as a pillar of the empires. The feudal behaviour had been 
the same everywhere before the arrival of democracy—be- 
fore the arrival of civilisation at a new mile stone; it was 
as exacting and as humiliating in the dependencies as in 
Europe. In the wake of imperial gains coincident with the 
evolution of democratic principles, feudal humiliation in 
Europe began to yield place to political equality, but began 
to be tightened in the dependencies as from this humilia- 
tion essentially flowed certain manifestations of political 
equality in Europe. The land workers, who had tradi- 
tionally been treated as serfs by the feudal lords, were 
thrown many steps downward when their economic condi- 
tion became worse due to double exploitation, by the feudal 
lords and imperial rulers. The poor of other classes were 
similarly reduced to a humbler plight. As the machine 
age and technology were advancing in Europe—in imperial 
countries—unemployment in the dependencies was, like a 
corollary, increasing, which meant that men were becom- 
ing humbler and humbler. Jobs given to ten men, out 
of a thousand aspirants, were treatetd by them as gifts; 
they remained gifts despite humiliation. As long as the 
dependencies were politically unfree, humiliation was in- 
terpreted by nationalist leaders as the result of subjection 
—their approach was political and not economic. But when 
freedom came and political equality was proclaimed—it 
was not wholly absent even under the imperial rule—the 
cause of humiliation appeared in its correct perspective. 
Then, it was felt that the direct cause lay, to a ee 
extent, in the country itself, in the economic inequa ed 
which would persist whatever the system of Sal eae 
Unemployment and economic distress persisted, and wi 
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them naturally the humiliation. The subservience of the 
poor to the rich in the erstwhile dependencies is greater than 
in the erstwhile imperial countries because in the former 
even the essential needs are not ensured to the multidue 
of people. 

Subjection, in reality, is not a political term; it is an 
economic term. An imperial country may allow the people 
of a subject country as much enjoyment of liberty and 
equality as is available to its own people, and yet exploit 
them economically. In India, for example, when she was 
a subject country of the British, liberty and equality of 
democratic variety were available (in the 20th century) 
except for the durations of the civil disobedience move- 
ments. The vehicle of propaganda for freedom was no 
doubt political but the contents it carried were economic: 
the British, it was repeatedly asserted, were ‘robbing’ In- 
dia. The right emphasis on economy, incidentally gave 
the people (again speaking about India) a right perspective 
for the future. When years passed away after the arrival 
of independence, the poor asked in frustation: ‘we conti- 
nue as poor aS we were under the British, and as subser- 
vient to internal economic lords as then.’ There was no 
trace in their protest of any concession for liberty and 
‘equality’ they had achieved. Not that these attributes of 
democracy were invisible to the naked eye, but they had 
these nearly in the same measure under British rule as well. 
‘They,’ one might say, did not include the peasants, the 
subjects of feudal lords, whose order was abolished after 
the arrival of independence. On the other hand, one might 
say, factory workers generally enjoyed the same trade 
union rights as were available to their counterparts in 
England. Abolition of landlordism is not an essential duty 
of a democratic government; it is a part of its economic 
programme, even as regulating hours of work for workmen 
is not an essential ingredient of democracy, but is a consi- 
deration for their health. Such a consideration can be 
shown even by an autocratic or dictatorial government: 
Therefore as subjection is an economic term, political equa- 
lity is a subject and economic inquality is its imperial 
master ; it remains the master whether the form of govern- 
ment is imperialistic, monarchic, or democratic. 


The amlount of subjection of political equality to econo- 


mic inequality varies under different systems of govern- 
ment. It is higher in a imperial country to the degree it 
is lower in a subject coutry. Moral, social and cultural 
standards also differ accordingly. India is as much a de 


© of the people eventually turne 
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mocratic country as the United Kingdom and the United 
States are, but in India the subjection of political equality 
is far greater than in the latter two countries. Here an 
unemployed—the number runs into millions—is a misera- 
ble being; here he and his family starve or are on the verge 
of starvation, and he is prepared to be humiliated to any 
extent to get a job. Even eloquent advocates of democra- 
cy accept and encourage the flattery of feudal variety; they 
exploit helplessness for their political gains. In their offi- 
ces, they are feudal lords, and at public platforms they are 
democrats. Between two men, one resorting to flattery, 
and the other restrained by human dignity, the former 
generally is happy as he gets the boon, and the latter is 
left grumbling that dignity has no value even under a de- 
mocratie system. The former is a matter-of-fact man, rea- 
lising that political equality, that is human dignity, is the 
shadow, and the way he employs the substance. 

The overlordship jof economic inequality is similarly re- 
flected in elections to the legislatures. A people’s party, 
like a labour party, as distinct from a capitalists’ party, is 
well nigh impossible, because workers of assured monthly 
income are firstly an insignificant minority and secondly 
their emoluments are so small that they cannot raise a 
sizable election fund. Disparities being too great, a singie 
industrialist can easily throw away more money for an 
election fund than the combined contribution of a hundred 
thousand workers. Made conscious by years of propagan- 
da for freedom, the millions were waiting for the fruit to 
fall from the imperial tree, but when it came, the big 
purse grasped it and became the custodian of democracy. 
It was conscious of its power as pivot of democracy, and 
was verily approached for election funds by the party which 
symbolised the freedom movement. The combination was 
a marriage between vested interests and those who once 
decried those interests. The result was, quite naturally, 
the dominating influence of vested interests over the pro- 
tagonists of demjocracy and economic justice. It showed 
more vividly, than a similar changeover did in Europe a 
century before, the power of economic inequality to sub- 
ordinate political equality to its will. All measures adopted 
by the democratic government for economic amelioration 

d out as means os making i 
rich richer and therefore more powerful to lord it over i a 
political equality. The machinery, through which ane TEA 
perial power had thrown millions of manual workers out o: 
job, passed into the hands of indigeneous machine owners 
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as if they were the natural successors. A country, relea- 
sed from the bondage of its imperial master, would not 
return to the pre-machine economy—would not be allowed 
to do so by the real repositories of democracy—and since 
it would not be in a position, in the foreseeable future, to 
match with the so-called advanced countries of the west 
in raising its employment potential on the basis of heavy 
exports, it could not hope to produce as much employment 
as the old imperial powers and colonisers had done in their 
own countries. (Their employment potential is not the 
result of their internal economy alone; a major contribu- 
tor tlo it is the market abroad.) 

And the so-called party system, supposed to be an essen- 
tial constituent of democracy, owes much of its sustaining 
power to imperialism and colonialism, which made it possi- 
ble even for a labour party to have a sizable election fund. 
(The liquidation of empires has not liquidated economic 
exploitation which continues in a different way.) An elec- 
tion fund is nowhere discussed as an attribute of democra- 
cy, and yet it is like steam to a steam engine; democra- 
cy, as it is practised, will come to standstill without funds 
for contests. What is the function of money in the hands 
of a profit-maker? It must swell itself by any device, In 
the early periods of democracy, its function, in the poli- 
tical form, was to buy votes like commodities, and collect 
the bills with trade profit from the public exchequer whose 
control they acquired with the investment. When the so-call- 
ed public opinion condemned the buying, a ‘clean’ form of 
democratic functioning was given, with mloney-earning 
remaining intact as the main object of participation in de- 
mocracy. The buying of votes yielded place to election 
funds; voters would not be corrupted but a costly elec- 
tion machinery would be put up performing the same func- 
tion as the machine did in rendering manual workers as 
helpless beings in their individual capacity. And a rich 
men’s party appeared like a joint stock company with the 
intention of virtually appropriating democracy. Workers’ 
representatives later on endeavoured to meet the challenge 
by putting up a rival party with workers’ humble contri- 
butions, but they put up a, poor show. 

Individuals’ liberty and equality was thus capitalised in- 
to parties; those who did not agree with the programmes 
of the election-worthy parties—worthiness resulting from 
funds—and could not collect a sizable fund were ‘de-demo- 
cratised’ to a considerable extent; only those individuals 
who were rich enough to compete with the resources of the 
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parties could think of entering the contest against party 
candidates. And even then, they would have scanty 
chances of success in view of the parties being regarded 
by most voters as the real contestants. The poor would 
have no opportunity even to struggle with chances. The 
party system is claimed as superior to individuals’ con- 
tests on the ground that each contesting party presents to 
the voters its programme of work which it would carry 
out in the event of it being returned to power. If the 
experience of different democratic countries be regarded 
as enough evidence to give a verdict on the real effect 
of election manifestoes, it can be asserted that compara- 
tive merits of the manifestoes are seldom the criterion to 
influence voting. The criterion, generally speaking, is 
the past redord of a party and the expectation from it 
in the future, and this is a matter-of-fact criterion, for 
every party has to proceed on the same economic assumption 
—not to disturb the disturbing elements in the economy of 
ihe country. Even those that give the impression of a 
departure from the assumption have, in effect, to keep 
within the circumference of the economic order. In the 
ultimate analysis, efficiency is left as the major factor of 
the criterion. 

In every democratic country, parties are an offshoot or 
bystanders of the mechanised industry, that is, of huge 
profit-making devices; even those that do not appear to 
be bearing that character expect to be, or are, helped by 
the industry. If the two main constituents of the party 
system are the capitalists’ party and the labour party, one 
aims at using its majority in the legislature to promoting 
profit-making proposition of its constituents, and the other 
to deriving from the industry as much concession for 
workers as is possible within the limitations. The remain- 
ing multitude are not their genuine concern; the concern 
about them is equal to the expediency necessitated by the 
amount of influence different sections of the multitude 
exercise jon voting. A government has to show awareness 
of the multifarious aspects of the economic and political 
life, and its policies must, as far as possible, reflect the 
wishes and requirements of the people in national and in- 
ternational affairs. As far as this awareness 15 concerned, 
there is no difference between a capitalists’ party and a 
labour party, notwithstanding the difference in their ap- 
proaches. But their essential character, as satellites of the 
industry, remains; and so remains the fact that the party 
system has virtually ‘de-democratised’ many well-meaning . 
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and democratically-conscious individuals; it is another 
exposure of the myth of political equality. 


Chapter XV 
SURPLUS VALUE RE-EXAMINED 


Marx has given a simple, precise term for exploitation 
of human labour for profit—surplus value. The worker is 
paid as wages an amount less than the value of his work; 
the difference between the wages paid to him and the real 
value of the work is the surplus value which is appropriated 
by the employer. (Surplus value as defined and elabora- 
ied by Marx is well known, and need not be explained here 
at length.) 

The term calls for re-examination. Exploitation of work- 
ing men by non-working men has existed ever since the 
State and the middleman appeared in the economic life of 
society. The middleman’s exploitation of the working man 
was not looked upon with equanimity by honest thinkers; 
Aristotle was the first to record his protest. But the mid- 
dlemen has been a conventional part of the economic life, 
and passed almost unnoticed, so far as the general mass 
of people were concerned, until the concentrated exploita- 
tion at a mass scale came as à glare to focuss attention 
on him. Formerly, the working man was not ordinarily 
a servant or serf of the middleman; he was his own 
master, and as he regarded the middleman as seller of 
his product, he did not see the element of exploitation in 
the profit-making middlemanship; when his work fatigued 
him, he retired. He determined his own hours of work. 
When the machinery arrived, the determination and the 
realisation of fatigue no longer belonged to him; he was 
a servant, a serf actually. Never before had the means 


of livelihood been so ‘torturous and so debilitating as now. 


He became a pitiable man. Never before had working men 
excited so much concern in the breasts of sympathetic 
people as the plight tof factory workers, especialy children 
and women, did in the early periods of the industrial re- 
volution. For the first time, ` the working man—the fac- 
tory worker to be precise—was the topic of public dis- 
cussion; and for the first time the economic paraphernalia 
of society was dealt with rationally, particularly by Marx. 
It was thus the machine which sharpened the crude 
thought that had existed for at least two millenniums. The 
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machine, in this context, was the concentrating force of ex- 
ploitation, and an instrument of multiplying profits. But it 
was not invented for creating surplus value; surplus value 
was an incidental episode. The main function of the 
machine was to relieve man of the drudgery of manual 
labour—the machine came as the monstrous substitute for 
manual labour. It virtually came as a monster of mytho- 
logy; it undertook to do in a minute what many men did 
in hours. Expresed in economic langage, it gave man 
a considerable surplus value; it enabled him to produce 
many times more than he did with his hands working on 
the primitive tools. To whom should this surplus value 
belong? It is an intricate question. The answer is spread 
over the numerous pages of human history. Throughout 
the long age of human race, there have been inventors 
and imitators, the former few and the latter many. For 
example, the man who invented spade and sickle gave 
his fellow men a labour-saving device; he raised man’s 
capacity and created an extra value. But he did not claim 
a share or royalty. No share or royalty was claimed by 
the inventor of iron either. The extra value was no doubt 
shared by iron manufacturers, iron-smiths and carpenters, 
but they were all beneficiaries of the extra value created 
by the inventors. The invention was passed on gratis to 
those who needed it; it could not be measured by any 
material reward: It was like an improved method of agri- 
culture discovered by one cultivator, who gladly shared 
it with others. His advice enabled many to make an extra 
gain, but his own satisfaction was that many had gained 
like himself. Similarly, an inventor's reward consisted 
in the satisfaction he derived from the accomplishment 
of the image he conceived. The extra value thus created 
was not a materialistic consideration to be exploited by 
inventors or advisers. Nevertheless, every invention, 
big or small, created a surplus value. It was appropria- 
ted by the producer, as the results of more favourable 
rain and sun are appropriated by the cultivator. 

But the inventions of the machine age came with the 
appropriators of the surplus value they (inventions) pro- 
posed to create. They were stupendous in size, naturally 
because they aimed at relieving the manual labour at 
a stupendous scale, that is, they held out the prospect 
of creating a stupendous amount of surplus value. A 
textile machine, for example, was not a spinning wheel 
or a loom that used to be within the purchasing capacity 
of a spinning or weaving workman. It assumed a different 
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character: it came like an invader and not a helper. 
This contradictory character in the machine as a labour- 
saving device was not an inherent part of it; it was made 
by accumulated money in the hands of a minority of peo- 
ple. It represented the cumulative surplus value that 
the minority had been making out of the peasant and the 
worker. Therefore the invention that should have gone to 
the workers concerned as a matter of course went into the 
hands of the possessors of the cumulative surplus value. 
Coins, and not currency notes, were the money then; 
much of the surplus value, converted into coins, lay idle. 
Heaps of guineas or other coins were not land, were not 
hens, and were not man's hands; when not used as in- 
vestment they produced nothing. They enjoyed purchas- 
ing power because they had been substituted for barter, 
but they represented a freak of the metallic exchange sys- 
tem, because they did not form part of the economic acti- 
vity of society. 

This accumulated money found in the machine a means 
to multiply itself ; it bought the machine, and appropria- 
ted a thing which belonged to workmen. The machine 
was not made by money; it was purchased by it. What- 
ever the labour-Saving capacity of a machine, it is essen- 
tially the product of human hands, that is, the result 
of labour, facilitated by inventions. The investor djoes not 
provide either labour or invention. Any robber, with his 
accumulated booty, can buy a machine. 

Let us now look at the proposition conversely- If the 
means of the mechanised production belonged to workers, 
either as a co-operative enterprise or in any other shape, 
whlo would have appropriated the surplus value? The 
answer apparently will be, the workers themselves. And 
it would be suggested that here the surplus value would 
cease to be surplus value; the entire value of the work 
would go to the workers to whom it should go. So that 
no fraction of value might go to middlemen, the workers 
might run their own shops. This proposition gives rise 
to several questions. To whom does the surplus value in- 
herent in the mass production machinery belong? How 
is the value of the goods produced by a factory, from 
which, if it belongs to a capitalist, surplus value is made, 
determined? Will the criterion of determination in the 
case of a workers’ production establishment be different? 
What is the definition of a middleman? ; 

Surplus value, in terms of money, is the difference 
between cost price and sale price; the greater the diffe- 
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rence between the two, the higher will be the incidence 
of surplus value. When the factory producing textiles, 
for example, appeared for the first time, the sale prices 
were determined by the current market prices; (in a bid 
to eliminate the manual worker—the primitive spinning 
wheel and loom—the prices f the factory product were 
kept a little lower than the current market prices). But 
the basis of the current market prices was enormourly 
different from what should have been the basis for prices 
of the factory product; the cost of production of the fac- 
tory product was much less than that of the hand product 
—there was considerable difference between the labour 
units employed by the two respectively. Thus, while the 
cost of production came down considerably on account of 
the factory, the sale price remained almost the same as it 
had been before the arrival of the machinery. The diffe- 
rence between the old cost price and the new cost price 
represented a surplus value created by and belonging to 
the machine. But the machine, being a lifeless thing, 
had no use for the surplus it had created. To whom 
then should the surplus go? 

The inventors made no claim; and all the mental and 
manual workers of whose labour the machinery was the 
sum total made no claim either. The capitalist who pur- 
chaced it was supposed to have already paid for the mental 
and manual work that had gone into it; this payment 
was supposed as the advance sharing by the men concerned 
in the surplus value that was yet to be mde. How much of 
this payment was appropriated as surplus value by idle capi- 
talists functioning in the process of preparing the raw 
material and manufacturing the machinery is another 
question? The pertinent point in the present context is 
that the surplus value left with the owner of the machinery 
still represented a wide difference between the old cost 
price and the new cost price, and the question—to whom 
should the surplus go—remained largely unanswered. It 
would remain unanswered even if it be suggested that 
the entire surplus should belong to that entire body of 
workers who (1) prepared raw materials for the machine, 
(2) manufactured the machinery, and (3) worked the 
machinery to produce commodities for consumption. Why? 
Because this combined man-power was numerically much 
less than that man-power which, under the pre-machinery 
system, was needed to produce an equal amount of com- 
moditie:. Therefore the surplus value occasioned by the 
machinery did not really belong either to the capitalist 
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or the workers. It was a vicious thing: accumulated, 
it would be so enormous that whosoever retained it 
would get richer and be a disturbing factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the community. A few hundred workers, 
including their middlemen at the shope, would be the 
prototype of a few capitalists and their middle men. 
That as the advantages accruing from a ‘spade or a 
spinning wheel and loom belonged to the worker, so the 
advantages accruing from the machinery should belong 
to the worker will not be an apt analogy. If the spinning 
wheel was an individual, the spinning mill was society, a 
collective manifestation. To the spinning wheel, the mo- 
tive power was provided by man’s hand; to the machine, 
it was provided by electric energy, which not only reduced 
to the barest minimum the physical exertion the worker 
used to contribute, but also reduced the need of man 
power. The logical result of the change from the spinning 
wheel age to the machine age should be the proportional 
reduction in the working hours of workmen. If that is not 
done, and working hours of the spinning wheel age are 
maintained, the machinery, whether it is owned by the 
capitalist or by workers themselves, will render many 
workmen unemployed This is what the arrival of the 
machinery really did, and had not the export of the 
machine-made goods increased the employment potential 
of the machine, there would have been terrible unemploy- 
ment; what the exports actually did was to shift, through 
abject political power, local misery to distant foreign lands. 
The real surplus value is thus created by the power of 
the machine as the substitute of man’s physical power. 
The moment the machine ceases to play the expedient role 
of keeping up a show of nearly full employment in an 
exporting country, it will have a disturbing effect on the 
eaonomy of the country. Let us discuss this point hypothe- 
tically to get a clear picture. If all the workers relieved by 
a factory (when it first appeared) of their individual voca- 
tions were employed by it, the amount of work falling 
to the share of each would have been insignificant com- 
pared to what he did formerly. He would have come to 
occupy, in that case, an invidious position; many, in 
whose vocations, the machine did not and could not figure, 
would have continued to be required to put in the usual 
amount of labour. As long as ihe mass production machi- 
nery continues to be private property, whether of capita- 
lists or workers, the surplus value inherent in it will con- 
tinue to be a disturbing factor. Since machinery as a power 
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affects the entire community, it should belong to the com- 
munity; then only can it be prevented from behaving as 
a disturber and fitted appropriately intlo the economic equi- 
librium of the community. 

Science and technology have been making rapid strides. 
In the so-called advanced countries, afew men, with the 
help of mechanical devices, can produce staple food for 
a hundred people. The essential needs of the entire popu- 
lation can be provided by the work of an insignificant mino- 
rity. A decrepit has only to lower the switch with his 
finger, and the whole city is lighted—a work on which, 
before electricity came, hundreds of lampmen were em- 
ployed. These illustrations create an approach which is 
pound to transcend the limitation set by the term surplus 
value. 

The need for physical exertion diminishes as technology 
develops. A single man can, with the help of an earth- 
lifting machine, and with negligible physięal exertion, 
replace a hundred men. Earth-digging is a strenuous work, 
and carrying earth in baskets to the site where it is re- 
quired is a little less so. But men willingly offer them- 
selves for strenuous work because it is the means of their 
livelihood, and if the redeemer of the exacting physical 
exertion is also the snatcher of livelihood, it will not be 
welcomed but will be opposed. The surplus value inherent 
in the earth-lifting machine, for example, creates a prob- 
lem to men, whom it has repiaced. Compared to the dis- 
puted problem of surplus value between the capitalist and 
the worker, this problem is of much greater concern. 
The real problem posed by the machine is that of the 
surplus value inherent in it: if a few people can prepare 
for a hundred all the essential things they need, what 
will the rest do? The question opens a new vista for society; 
it calls for a reorganisation of the entire economic struc- 
ture of society. For thousands of years, people in every 
country had been divided into different working: classes, 
and the father’s profession was usually the son’s profession: 
in some countries society was divided into castes on the 
basis of professions. . Work, being hereditary, was gene- 
rally assured, and though the system under which surplus 
was exploited by parasites existed then too, there was no 
fear of large scale unemployment. 

The machine, no doubt, reduces the need for human 
labour, and consequently threatens to create unemploy- 
ment; - but it does not reduce food supply; on the contrary 
it has increased that supply. Therefore, there may be 
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unemployment, but there should be no denial of food and 
other needs whose supply has not decreased but increased. 
The answer to the ridle is, in common parlance, simple: 
an unemployed ceases to earn, and therefore ceases to 
have purchasing power—money. Never before was the 
role of money more mischievous than as it began with the 
advent of the machinery. It gave some individuals power 
to purchasse machines, and it denied many the capacity 
to buy the essential needs of life by denying them the op- 
portunity to work. Its character as the means of exchange 
and as the substitute of the barter system had become dubi- 
ous, rather abusive, even before the machine age, þe- 
cause much of it did not represent labour; now it allowed 
itself to be used as a device to starve the multitude, the 
very multitude to whom it was given as a simple, easy way 
to exchange one another’s products, 

Currency, after the arrival of the machine, was in 
crisis; the crisis was not pronounced as such because it 
was thoroughly exploited by those who possessed the bulk 
of currency. It presented an inverse state lof famine. Ina 
famine, the buying capacity of currency diminishes in the 
ratio of diminution of foodgrains; in the crisis coming in the 
wake of the machine, the food supply did not diminish, 
but the role of money was so terribly disturbed that there 
was an effect of famine without a famine. Despite the ap- 
propriation of workers’ surplus value by Some parasites, 
money as the regulator of the economic life had been þe- 
having tolerably; now its position as regulator was chal- 
lenged. It was faced with a dilemma: how to give food 
to the unemployed when there was no lack of it and why 
should the unemployed be denied food when there was no 
work for him? Formerly, money was not the cause of 
employment, it was the result; it wes an agent and the 
worker was the master. Now, its position was reversed; 
it became both the giver and depriver ‘of employment. It 
was like a arbitrary autocrat; it deprived men of their 
means of livelihood and threw them into starvation cells, 
as an autocrat sometimes did causelessly. By conspiring 
with the surplus value inherent in the machine, it gave 
itself the monopolistic position. . In the ultimate analysis, 
it made out its own case for its deposition from the seat of 
‘power to which it had risen from its role as the means 
of exchange. If the consequences of the way it would use 
its power in the machine age had been foreseen and if the 
men who constituted the vital economic structure of the 
community had risen in revolt and repudiated it, they 
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would have hailed the arrival of the machinery as man’s 
greatest friend and made it part of the economic structure 
in a way that could benefit the entire community. But there 
was no revolt, and currency remained as a writ of the politi- 
cal power. The writ recognised money as property, and 
property was sacrosanct. The political power did not in- 
terfere with the conspiracy between money and machine, 
and was incidentally rewarded for its non-interference 
when the conspirators spead their tentacles outside 
the borders of their countries in the form of empires. It was 
postponement and not a solution of the problem that the 
conspiracy posed. 

The surplus value of a machine is generally equal to the 
man power made surplus by it. To illustrate the point, if 
five men, with the mechanised process of agriculture, pro- 
duced as much food as fifty did by primitive methods, the 
surplus value of the machine will make 45 men surplus. 
Even under primitive methods, the peasant was producing 
not only for himself and his family but for some others. 
The ratio of peasants to these ‘some others’ differed from 
country to rountry, but everywhere a substantial number 
of working men in the population—a substantial majority 
—were food producers. Of the others, some were engag- 
ed in cloth-making, tool making and other things of uti- 
lity to the peasant; and the rest were broadly divided into 
two classes: (1) parasites, and (2) those who engaged 
themselves in professions whose products were of use to 
parasites exclusively: These two classes were in a flourish- 
ing condition when the machine arrived, and provided 
traditional solutions for partial utilisation of the surplus 
man power. The parasites, to whose coffers the machine 
was making additions incessantly, welcomed new luxury 
articles, and the class living on its patronage created new 
avenues of employment and attracted towards itself some 
of the surplus men. The new avenues with the exports 
accounting for the utilisation of part of the surplus man 
power provided an improvised solution to an ‘advanced’ 
country. 

To it the surplus value of the machine came like the 
wealth of an empire. It could not afford to lose sight of 
the improvised solution proyided by exports, and rightly 


felt that it must maintain its foreign market. As techno-* 


logy was advancing and transferring more of physical exer- 
tion from man to machine, the exports assumed greater 
importance as a solution. A country where technology had 
made greater strides than in other industrialised countries; 
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needed an expanding foreign market. It would maintain 
it even if it had to sell its production on credit, and even 
if it had to stoop to interfering in political affains of the 
importing country. 

History is witness to the fact that ever since men took 
to settled life, exploitation has been changing its shape. 
Machine is its latest shape; it can be used as an imperial 
sceptre. As the production machine possesses the physical 
power of many men, so the war machine poszesses the 
power of so many men—in fact numberless men—to kill. 
The gun was a wonder when it first appeared; a man 
possessing it could kill any number of men who did not have 
it. Now a nuclear weapon can kill millions of people. 
What is the surplus value of a nuclear weapon? A soldier 
is engaged ostensibly to defend his country but actually to 
kill the enemy, whether the enemy is an attacker or a 
victim. If he kills more men of the enemy, he is a greater 
hero than others of his rank, and is not only given a mone- 
tary reward over and above his pay, but is also decorated 
with honours. In ancient days, he did the killing with 
bow and arrow; then he did it with gun, and now he 
can do it with a nuclear weapon. Now he can kill millions 
with an insignificant exertion to his limbs. Since it was 
not the inventor of bow and arrow who got or even shared 
the reward coming out of the killing, the killer of the 
nuclear warfare can claim a reward as many times greater 
as the number of the killed is in proportion to the killing 
done by his ancient predecessor. He can at least claim, 
on the basis of the theory of surplus value, ais much pay 
as was given to the many soldiers who did as much killing 
as is done by him singly. But he is a servant like a mill 
worker; the surplus value of the machine, whether it 
is a helper or killer, does not belong to the worker. The 
surplus value of the nuclear weapon bellongs to government, 
and as government, in effect, belongs to those who en- 
joy the surplus value of the machinery functioning in the 
economic life of the community, the surplus value ‘of the 
nuclear weapon also, in effect, belongs to them. It is 
their imperial sceptre, more powerful than the sceptre 
of the most powerful emperor -the world has known. A 
country’s superiority in the machinery of production and 

“the machinery of destruction over other countries, parti- 
cularly the exploitable backward countries, is like the 
superiority of an imperial country over its subject countries. 

How can such a superior country lord it over other count- 
vies? The world is divided into countries, selfishly called 
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nations, and as the divisions are accidents of history, 
and not the results of a rational distribution of the world’s 
resources, some possess very rich resources, and others 
very poor. The political or democratic definition of nation 
ignores the conspicuous irrationality; nay, it confirms it, 
in the same way as a fundamental right of a democratic 
constitution declares inequitable possessions of property 
sacrosanct. Democracy and nations (as they exist today) 
are contradictory terms; the area and resources a country 
possesses was not given to it by a majority vote of the 
people of the world. These came to it as legacy from an 
invador or through colonization, in the course of which 
the local people were thrown out or destroyed or reduced 
to the position of serfs or manual workers. A few hundred 
thousand people ‘invaded’ a whole continent, subordi- 
nated the local people to their will by their superior force, 
declared the continent as their country, and, in the wake 
of democracy, called themselves a nation. All the resour- 
ces of this country, even if these far exceeded the propor- 
tion due to its people according to an equitable distribution 
of the world’s resources, belonged to it by right. It was 
a magnified picture of what the individuals did inside a 
country, some appropriating disproportionate share of the 
resources. So a nation, possessing disproportionate share, 
was a case of individuals doing injustice to individuals, and 
the whole nation, doing injustice to other nations hit by 
the disproportion. nn 

A country possessing a big favourable disproportion is eco- 
nomically superior to an empire of several countries each. 
of which suffers from adverse disproportion. It will be 
ahead of the imperial country and all coutries of dispro- 
portionate share if it uses its resources fully and properly. 
And because of the rich resources, it is bound to be ahead 
of them in the exploitation of science and technology. Its 
surplus resources supplemented ky the surplus value of the 
machinery will confront it with a problem: what to do with 
the enormous produce and how to maintain employment? 
With its disproportionate share and abundant modern des- 
tructive power, it is an empire to all intents and purposes, 
but it condemns imperialism and upholds democracy be- 
cause democracy by its definition ensures it safety, ideo- 


logically. Therefore, it comes out as a champion of de-“ 


mocracy by conviction. It champions the cause of demo- 
cracy in the countries that are backward largely because 
of the accident of disproportion and imperial victimisation: 
In actual fact the championing of the cause of democracy 
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is championing the cause of property as a sacrosanct mani- 
festation of fundamental rights; that is, of those who are 
possessors of disproportionate property and are free to 
add to it either by internal enterprises or foreign trade. 

Foreign trade has always been—since the dark ages of 
history—a unity of interests between parasites of ‘one count- 
ry and those of the other, and not a unity of interests be- 
tween the parasites and workers of the same country. It has 
been a means of exchange of such commodities as enjoyers 
of surplus value of one country get from the other. It 
has been one of the many ways of the utilisation of surplus 
value. Exchange of commodities is, to some extent, pos- 
sible between workers of one country and those of another, 
but in reality, it is done for the enjoyers of surplus value, 
Tt had existed for thousands of years before democracy 
arrived and nationalism was paraded as an attribute of 
democracy. It was not questioned but adopted by demv- 
cracy that connived at the fact that the amount of goods 
exported to a foreign country represented a part of the 
surplus value of many workers, and that it was an unde- 
mocratic act inasmuch as it sacrified the interests of many 
for the few, and it was an antinational act because it Sac- 
rified the interests of a country’s citizens flor foreigners. 
This argument cannot be rebutted by the plea that exports 
were cancelled by imports, because the people of the other 
country have the similar charge against the exporters of 
their country. 

The parity between exports and imports is however passed 
as an economically harmless arrangement between two 
countries. But as business deals between profit-seekers of 
different countries were not regarded as an antinational act, 
the excess of imports over exports was tolerated with 
equanimity, and the balance was made good by payment 
in gold. Compared to essential commodities whose export 
might mean a certain amount of curtailment in the daily 
consumption of the people, gold payment might be con- 
tended as a better alternative. But gold itself is a commo- 
dity, one of the costliest commodities; every country habi- 
tually conserves it, and of the few of its justifiable uses 

for imports one is to buy food to save people from a calamity 
~ like famine. Such use is a truly national use of a country’s 
gold reserve. But nationalism is often deliberately flouted 
and luxury articles instead of food are imported even during 
famines. Exporters and importers of different countries 
are united by a mutual self-interest, like nationals of the 
same country. But if one country is passing through a 
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famine and the other with whom it had had trade relations 
is in a position to spare food, they would behave as foreign 
nationals; they would not think of exportation of food- 
grams unless they were assured of at least as much profit 
as they gained from trade in the usual luxury goods. 

To exploiters, national barriers do not exist, though 
it is possible for those of one country to profit more by 
common exploitation. For example, a poor, backward 
country exports a large quantity of hides and skins to a 
rich country, while a majority of its own people go bare- 
foot, because they lack purchasing power. The exports 
of hides and skins represent the surplus value of that 
country’s workers which is put to a profitable proposition 
by a conspiracy between the exploiters of the exporting and 
importing countries. The exporters and others enjoying an 
affluent status are not affected by the exports of hides and 
skins; they can each in fact afford to possess, and actually 
possess, more than one pair of footwear. In the importing 
country, men of affluence give themselves the similar luxury 
and also add to their profits by exporting goods manufac- 
tured from imports. In the importing country, which is 
economically better off than the exporting country, most 
of poor people also possess footwear and the means to buy 
more from the imported supply. But they too cannot es- 
cape the effect of a deal between the exploiters of the two 
countries: Suppose the country importing hides and skins 
sends in return motor cars, motor cycles, etc.; the wor- 
kers of that country will rightly complain that while the 
dabblers in foreign trade and other exploiters have each 
a motor car or a pair of cars and also motor cycles, even 
a hundred workers do not have a single car between them, 
and that while the exploiter uses the car for a joy ride 
with his girl friends, the workers do not possess a vehicle 
to carry their sick dependents to the hospital. There is 
only a difference of degrees in the annoyance and grievance 
caused to the mass of the people of the rich country and 
the mass of the people of the poor country. In the latter, 
every motor car possessor is the cause of denial of foot- 
wear to hundreds of people, and the possesors as a class 
deny footwear to millions of men, women and children. 
Yet theze possessors are most’eloquent in proclaiming them- -= 
selves from housetops as greater patriots and nationalists 
than common people whom they exploit. ; 

The export-import trade was insignificant in the pre- 
machine age compared to what it was in the century after 
the advent of the manhine, and the latter was smaller than 
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what it is now when technology has made further advance. 
A country having comparatively less population as also 
better technology possesses an abundant amount of surplus 
value created by machine. It must export much and im- 
port little. If humanism and not nationalism were the 
criterion of division of the world’s resources, there would 
be little of exportable surplus value; and the little export- 
able surplus would not have been a means of profit to the 
few exporters and importers. But as nations are inviola- 
ble units and big nations must remain big and small 
nations must remain small, retaining their positions 
of permanent extra gain and permanent extra loss 
respectively, the phenomenon of the abundant expori- 
able surplus on the ‘one hand and of the need to 
import on the other will persist. It cannot be solved 
even if the big country takes the surplus value of the 
machine from the hands of the few appropriators and pas- 
ges it equitably to its entire population; that is, it cannot 
be solved even if the big country goes communist. In that 


case, the surplus value will no doubt be evenly distributed 


in the country, but the effect of the accident of history 
will remain—the big country will still remain in possession 
of the disproportionate share handed down to it by the 
accident of history: As far as small nations of the adverse 
disproportionate share are concerned, they will not get their 
due by a rational distribution of the surplus among the peo- 
ple of the big country. 

The relationship between rich nations and poor nations 
is the same as that i 
country. Whatever 
tical life and whatever the technol 
economic life, the ric 
over the poor. Rich nations b 
superior economic power, they become lenders and make 
poor nations thir debtors; with this power augmented by 
the superior fighting power, they virtually acquire dicta- 
torial position. With their productive and destructive 
machines, they establish superiority of their resources 
over the numerical superiority of manpower of poor count- 
ries. A country which possesses unusually rich resources, 
and in which surplus value of the machine belongs to capi- 
talists can maintain maximum employment only by exports, 
and is likely to develop political influence m the importing 
countries if only to maintain the quantum of its exports. 
This political influence need not necessarily be in the form 
of physical imperial possession. It can be exercised under 
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the shadow of the so-called democracy. In the first ins- 
tance the rich manage to appropriate democracy, and in 
the second, the big exporting country’s political influence 
behind which the purse as motive power is always present, 
will help the rich in the event of the poor multitude ever 
threatening their superiority in elections. 

This analysis divides the definition of democracy into two 
distinct contradictory parts To the rich minority, the 
fundamental right permitting: unlimited property is the 
main pillar of democracy; remove it and democracy will 
collapse. To the poor multitude, this right negatives all 
other attributes of democracy, which are really paper 
flowers presented as genuine ones. The foundation of this 
pillar, as we have seen in previous pages, is money; as 
political power, the function of money is the same in in- 
ternational affairs as in national affairs. As it can set one 
group of people against another and as it can buy influence 
within the country, so it can set one (poor) nation against 
another, and it can create dissensions among the people 
of a country in order to retain its masters’ political influ- 
ence and thereby their export trade, 

From the functioning and effect of this fundamental right 
the suggestion that arises spontaneously is that as long as 
it lasts, the old manner of surplus value and the abundant 
surplus value of the machine will continue to be exploited 
by parasites. In the hands of the rich of a poor country, 
it is a single-edged weapon with which they exploit the 
poor of their own country alone; in the hands of a country 
of disproportionate rich resources, it is a double-edged 
weapon, with which the rich not only exploit the poor of 
their own country but the poor of poor countries also. 

We have seen that the effect of surplus value of the 
machine does not remain confined to the region in which 
the machine was born, much less to the man who invented 
it. As soon as an abstruse idea appears in the physical 
form of a machine, it ceases to be the possession of the 
conceiver, and cannot ordinarily be kept confined to the 
borders of the country of invention. When the textile 
machinery, for example, first appeared, the appropria- 
tors of its surplus value exported only its products, but 
it was not long before they had to export machines also, 
and enterprising countries copied them and made their 
own machines. That inventions spread daspite efforts to 
withhold them is an obvious fact and need not be dilated 
upon. They may take time but they do Spread. There- 
fore no philosophical discourse is necessary to bring home 
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to the inventors and the people of the inventing country 
that inventions belong to the whole world and must be 
shared with the rest of the human race- If inventions do 
not remain the property of inventors, why should proprie- 
tory rights be created by those who had had nothing to 
do with those inventions. Their role is like a man who 
appropriates a fruit tree which was planted, protected 
and nurtured by another man for the community. 'They 
appropriated inventions and prevented their equitable uti- 
lisation in the same way as they appropriated the gifts of 
nature disproportionately and prevented their equitable 
utilisation. It is a wrong which has persisted for thou- 
sands of years; it is a disease whose germs have infected 
inventions. Since the inventions of the machine age came 
in the form of man’s physical power, vitality and blood, 
the germs got unprecedentedly rich food, and paralysed 
the economic body of society. 

Science and technology came to the world with a message; 
they told the human race; ‘we come to relieve you of 
much of the physical exertion you have for ages been 
devoting to your work. Use us, and your life will þe- 
come easy; you will be able to live more comfortably. We 
give you a new way of exploiting nature’s gifts.” If we 
go back to the earliest age, we shall find that nature also 
gave a message; “Here I give you plenty of things. These 

along to you all as to other forms of my creation. 

you will share them equitably, you will be happy. If you 
will mix your physical exertion with the gifts I give you, 
you will be happier” Some men, a fmall minority, flou- 
ted the advice, and lived on others’ physical exertion. 
Accustomed to living as parasites, they also appropriated 
the power given by science and technology. _The over- 
whelming majority tolerated the misappropriation as they 
had done in the past. But while the old way endured þe- 
cause the parasites only enjoyed part of others physical 
exertion, the new way cannon as aes and Aen 
lo; n claiming, ‘we have done away, 1 

of the nid Payee exertion’, and if physical exertion 
does not diminish correspondingly everywhere or does not 
bring in additional commodities and comforts. there is 


bound to be a clamourous reaction: 


Chapter XVI 
NATIONS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Science and technology have, in fact exposed more vivid- 
ly the hollowness and selfishness of national borders as 
constituting inviolable walls within which is locked proper- 
ty of a community of human beings. If the mechanical 
devices of one country affect the economic life of another 
country or other countries and if nuclear weapons of one 
country threaten the life of the people of other countries, 
these cannot be left alone as the exclusive concern of that 
country. Similarly, if a country possesses disproportion- 
ale amount of resources, while others live a precarious 
life, it cannot be left alone to flourish on the spurious defi- 
nition of democracy. 

There is practically no difference between production de- 
vices and weapons of the machine age if they are employed 
against a country that does not posses them or is just 
beginning to possess them. The gun, when it first ap- 
peared and was used against those who did not possess it, 
was looked upon by the victims as a mysterious power; 
they felt that as they could not fight the lightening falling 
upon them from the sky, they could not fight this weapon 
also. And the arrogant possessor of the gun was diaboli- 
cally happy that singly he could terrorise many ignorant 
people; he would aim his unloaded gun at a crowd and 
put them to flight. With this ‘miracle’, European settlers 
in Africa frightened in the early days of colonisation peo- 
ple of Africa and exploited their resources and physical 
power. Having subordinated them with the gun, they 
found it easy to exploit them with their production, devi- 
ces. They called this operation of gun and production 
machine as their civilizing activity. It was indeed so seem- 
ingly as it fitted in very well with the prevalent notion about 
civilization. Men arid women covering their loins with 
animal skins and children going naked were now provided 
with loin cloth manufactured in the exploiters’ homelands; 
and the coming of cloth, and that too finely spun and 
woven by machine and not by hand, as substitute for skins, 
was indeed a self-evident sign of civilization. The terror- 
Striken men who were forced to labour for the settlers 
now became willing tools of exploitation. The settlers had 
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neither invented the gun nor the machine, nor had they 
been asked by the inventors to employ the inventions in this 
manner. The settlers, adventures among their people, if 
they were driven by economic necessity, had, it might 
be argued according to the logic being discussed here, a 
right to move to regions that had plenty of unexploited 
resources; but according to the logic of nationalism and 
according to the definition of nation, they were invaders. 
As their own logic and definition was imbibed by the ex- 
ploited, they began to be looked upon as foreign invaders 
and to be told that they had no business to stay as masters 
in others’ countries. They did not realize, when they were 
using their gun and machine against the local people, that 
the gun would one day cease to be a miracle and that the 
machine would also cease to be an exclusive possession. 
Verily a time came when the gun even to an African was 
just a weapon of destruction as it was to a European, and 
the machine was a thing that could not be claimed an 
exclusive possession by the settlers or their countries. 

All exploiters suffer from a superiority complex, whose 
extent depends upon circumstances and conditions of the 
situation in which it is exercised. The settlers carried with 
them not only this complex but also the definition of 
nationalism and democracy they had imbibed in their 
countries. If under this democracy and nationalism, men 
were free to exploit their own countrymen, they were free 
to expliot men of other countries; and if under this de- 
mocracy, there could be distinction between men and men 
in their own country, there could be more of it in other 
countries. They set up this variety of democratic insti- 
tutions in Africa, excluding the local people from them. 
And the Africans imbibed the same pattern; they con- 

tended that the African countries belonged to Africans, 

and from their democracies, non-Africans should be ex- 
cluded. The settlers first believed that like the gun and 
machine, democracy was their exclusive possession; but 
when like the gun and machine, democracy too was claim- 
ed by the exploited people, they grew peevish, and ins- 
tead of listening to reason, and instead of turning their 
minds to redefining democracy,’ they thought of maintain- 
_ ing the haggard definition by a superior organisation of 
force. They created their own nationalism in countries 
where, according to their own definition, nationalism of 
different peoples should exist. The countries did not þe- 
long to them, according to the principle on which the 
world was divided into different countries; the properties 
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that belonged to them there had been built up with the 
resources of those countries and with the labour of the 
people of those countries; in colour and language, there 
was no affinity between them and the local people; and 
yet they settled there in the name of nationalism and de- 
mocracy. 

As different forms of animism are fading away before 
the light of reason, so the miracle of the gun and machine 
are disappearing, and its result, the overlordship of the 
settlers, is being liquidated. But since the defiled defini- 
tion of democracy persists, the machine, both productive 
and destructive, is passing into the hands of local exploi- 
ters. What, therefore, the settlers carried to the exploi- 
ted countries, as a thing of posterity, was the appro- 
priation of surplus value of the machine by the few. ‘The 
machine did not remain the settlers’ or their country’s 
exclusive possession, but under the peculiar definition of 
democracy—the fundamental right regarding property— 
became the possession of a small minority of the exploited 
country’s own people, who can make common cause with 
similar minorities of other countries—even the very peo- 
ple against whom they rose in the name of demoracy and 
nationalism. 

If the settlers had carried the gun as man’s protector 
from wild animals and the production machine as man’s 
mighty helper-and actually used them as such, and if they 
did not arrogate any superiority to themselves and worked 
like the local people, they would have met a cordial re- 
ception and become their kith and kin. But they were 
children of a tradition in which certain ‘superior’ men 
were appropriating every good thing that mankind was 
giving itself—old civilisation, new civilisation of the 
machine age, democracy and everything. They were germs 
of a vice, and they defiled everything they touched. 
Science and technology were bound to spread as they could 
not be kept locked up, but they were carried on the back 
of a diseased camel, with the result that they created pro- 
blems for the human race. But a disease remains a mys- 
tery as long as its cause and cure are not known; what 
abuses have perverted the power of machine and what 
whould be done to liberate it from the disease are now 
becoming known. For a long time, imperialism and 
colonialism screened from the exploited people’s eyes the 
true nature of the perverted use of the machine, and 
diverted their attention towards freedom and democracy; 
they seemed to believe that the fight for freedom was 
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impliedly the fight against the perverted use of the machine. 
Under the impulse, and in the glamour, of nationalism, 
they did not realise that freedom was not mysticism, that 
its practical aim was economic, and that the nationalism 
that substituted one group of exploiters for another but re- 
tained the perverted use of the machine was really per- 
verted nationalism. When reason will give their eyes new 
light, they will realise that science and technology, though 
they belong to the world and are not exclusive possessions 
of any particular nations, are exploited by small minori- 
ties in every country, and in this conspiracy the minorities 
of big countries get a big share; they will realise that 
national barriers do not prevent minorities of big count- 
ries from exploiting majorities of small countries with the 
active help of the minorities of these small countries; and 
they will realise that the capacity of science and technology 
to relieve men of physical exertion and give them addi- 
tional comforts are not reflected in their life. These mino- 
rities of the world are a problem to the vast majorities. 
Since the minorities are united for the common purpose 
of exploitation, the majorities will, it might be suggested, 
have to unite to make a just and regulated use of science 


between the exploiters and wor. 
petty worker of a rich country of favourable d 


ities than the worker of a poor 
country, who gets two coarse meals which do not provide 
enough nourishment 
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able span of life; he cannot afford to buy enough clothes 
to dress himself like a civilized man, and he is fortunate 
if he has got a quilt for himself, his wife and 
children, And yet his living is envied by the unem- 
ployed, who would be happy if they could get the little he 
has. The unemployed of the world cannot unite, because 
in one country the unemployed gets some kind of allow- 
ance, but in the other, he starves if he is honest and 
does not steal. 

The exploiters and the exploited constitute two distinct 
classes in every country, but when together they exploit 
another country, they become proportionate shares in 
the gains acquired at the cost of the poor of the other 
country. The poor of the exploiting country are poor in 
comparison with the rich of that country, but they are 
rich in comparison with the poor of the exploited country. 
That is the relationship between the workers of the two 
countries. The workers of one country are like the sol- 
dier of an invading army, who gain, in proportion to 
their ranks, from the booty the army acquires; and the 
workens of the other country are like the soldiers of the 
defending army, who will be affected by the results of 
the invasion in proportion to their economic position in 
their society. The ‘soldiers’ of the former differ from the 
big exploiters only to a degree. Even inside a country, all 
workers cannot unite on the basis of economic equality; their 
emoluments differ from factory ilo factory, from establish- 
ment to establishment, and the difference is not always the 
result of the difference between their respective skill and ca- 
pacity; it arises from the paying capacity, that is the volume 
of profits a factory or establishment possesses. Whenever 
these workers of unequal status and interests meet they 
meet as unequals, fighting not for economic equality but 
for higher wages with inequality remaining intact. Such 
a unity is periodically demonstrated by workers of the 
world, giving a spurious impression that they are satisfied 
with the vast inequality between them and that all that 
they want is a little greater share from the profits of their 
exploiters. J 

The advanced countries, it can be contended, are great 
today not because of disproportionate resources but be- 


cause of their early acquisition of the knowledge of science ‘ 


and technology. Britain, which was poor in food resources 
and raw material, can be cited as a seemingly cogent 
example. But would Britain, with her science and tech- 
nology and without her empire, have been economically 
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better than a country of the East without science and tech- 
nology and with her resources left to herself and not ex- 
ploited by another country? Economic prosperity of 
Britain is the result of the wealth it acquired from the 
empire; her science and technology helped her to adopt 
a different mode of exploitation from that employed by 
the empires that preceded hers. The machine would have 
been an article of museum if it was not fed with raw mate- 
rials imported from the empire and kept running by ex- 
ports made to the empire. Britain also provided an exam- 
ple of how a country of inadequate resources but possess- 
ing machinery could make common cause with a country 
of favourable disproportionate resources, The United 
States, for example, supplied her with part of its abund- 
ant raw material. But it was not from the business deals 
between them that Britain grew rich; in fact, the United 
States added to British machinery’s power of exploiting 
the empire. When the machinery was assured a perma- 
nent market and kept running, it maintained itcelf as a 
living organ (it was not consigned to the museum), and 
learning from experience, made improvements in its or- 
ganism. A country that acquires disproportionate resour- 
ces as Britain did and a country that possesses them within 
its own borders both use their advanced knowledge of 
science and technology for self-agerandisement at the cost 
of other countries And both disturb the economic equili- 
brium of those other countries. 

The greatest disturbing factor that the combined product 
of science and technology—the machine—introduced into 
economy was unemployment; the term ‘unemployment’ 
in its virulent form was never known before. Its effect 
was first felt by the countries who were the first to give 
themselves the new device. As already Stated, they found 
a solution by transferring part of the effect to other count- 
ries. And partly it was removed by new avenues of em- 
ployment, all of which did not necessarily mean more pro- 
duction. The workers were putting in nearly as many hours 
of work as they did before the arrival of the machine, and 
the vast surplus value as represented by the difference 

k and machine work cn to Lea 
country from other countries. If other countries are no 
to be affected by the machine economy of a country, then 
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fessions; but it presupposes a nearly self-sufficient economy 
which does not depend on imports. For Britain, for 
example, such an economy is an impossible proposition; 
it must import food, if not other things that have become 
part of its life. A country that does not depend for escen- 
tial needs on imports, can go on adding luxury items to 
essential needs of the masses, and thereby ward off to 
a large extent the unemployment effect of the machine. 
The country which has done so most conspicously is the 
United States. The country which aspires to do so is the 
Soviet Union, 

The two countries have achieved the economic potential 
they possess through diametrically different methods, 
though the means is the same—the machine. In either 
case, luxuries have flown to the masses as the machine 
econlomy necessitated and facilitated new avenues of em- 
ployment. In the United States, which possesses greater 
resources than the Sovien Union, the present standard of 
the masses has not diminished the capitalist class; on the 
contrary, this class has added to its wealth more enorm- 
ously in proportion to the gain made by the workers. In 
the Soviet Union, the present standard has been achiev- 
ed by the liquidation of the capitalist class. In the 
States, a worker enjoys better comforts despite the 
capitalist economy of his country than a worker of the 
Soviet Union; it is because of the former's richer resour- 
ces. It is because of these resources that the capiatlist 
class has outlived the raise in the workers’ standard, and it 
is because of these that it releases a large stock for export. 
These exports present an economic phenomenon to the 
world: it is with these exports that the States is in a 
position to maintain its present level of employment, and 
this level it has been maintaining ever since it entered the 
world market as the largest exporter; it was with exports 
that is got over the threat of severe unemployment. If 
India, for example, did not ımport jeeps and other machi- 
nery worth thousands of millions of dollars, the States 
would have to that extent suffered from unemployment. 
India could have done so with full consciousness of ber 
freedom and independence, but she did not do so, and 
added to her own unemployment, 

In the so-called backward countries, the machine creates 
an inferiority complex; in fact that complex came from 
the first possesors of machines. The possessors dubbed 
the people of the backward countries as men of the pri- 
mitive age: “They still use horses to ride on; they employ 
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human beings to dig and lift earth; they use bullock 
carts to carry their loads;’ ete. It is like the condemnation 
of a peasant as an unsophisticated villager. The reproa- 
ches, as illustrated above, have a psychological effect on 
leaders of a backward country, and it is stimulated by 
the profit-making importers. This effect manifests itself 
in a plausible way: ‘let us first import the things we do 
not have if only to pass as civilized people, and then let 
us import machines tio manufacture them.’ Not only re- 
proaches and the psychology they produce but also poli- 
tical infiuences lead to this decision, which gives a pro- 
gramme of exports to the big exporting country: ‘first 
export things and then, in the years to come, machines.’ 
The exporting country gives a likable advice to a backward 
country: ‘Your poverty is due to the lack of the machine 
in your midst; with the machine you can increase your 
production and exploit untapped resources.’ The advice is 
taken and the country taking it cannot be dubbed as too 
credulous, because who can ignore the cold fact that it 
was through the power of the machine that the exporting 
country not only raised the standard of its people, but be- 
came a big exporter. As exporter, it holds out a promise 
of riches to its capitalist class and a better standard of 
living to workers. The promise is in the shape of the 
effect of a slogan and not the result of a plan based on a 
study of the economy as it would emerge from the execu- 
tion of the advice—whether it will be possible to acquire 
and maintain the same level of employment as in the ex- 
porting country which is to be emulated, whether it will 
° level of exports necessary to main- 


spinning wheel and the y% r 
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pattern bodily, it also lays the foundation of an export 
economy. That backward countries are importing the 
pattern is evident from the slogans they are throwing out 
to their semi-starving and half-naked millions; the peo- 
ple are given plans of mechanised production in certain. 
spheres of economy, but the plans avoid, perhaps deli- 
berately, a picture of correlation between the targets and 
employment. The so-called planners cannot undo the inevi- 
table result of mechanisation, which is that every industry 
that is mechanised will employ fewer men than it did 
when it employed primitive tools. They ignore the possi- 
bility of exports as basis of mechanised economy turning 
out a flop; the success is a chance, not a certainty. The 
United States is the most glaring example. The tremend- 
ous increase in the export potential of the States, after the 
second world war, was a chance provided by the Axis 
adventurers; the export of jeeps to India and other count- 
ries was a chance which would not have occurred if the 
importing countries had preferred using horses until slow- 
ly they were in a position to develop their own automobile 
industry; they may have decided to wait for decades. 
India is the largest country of the so-called backward 
world and had been connected with the so-called advanced 
countries of the west for a long time. Her economy as 
affected by the machine is the best example to show that the 
machine arrived in the backward countries not for the wel- 
fare of the people generally but as an exploiter. First the 
machine-made foreign manufacturers were thrust on her, 
and when the rich men who had been making fat profits 
from the import trade aspired for more profits, they im- 
ported machines with nationalism and patriotism on their 
lips. The machine made a place for itself by causing mise- 
ry to the masses. When those thrown out of employment 
became paupers and were unable to buy an adequate amount 
of food, the country got a surplus amount of corn with 
which, it paid the machine bill. And since the machine 
could not and did not create more employment and more 
purchasing power, and since the machine owners’ further 
aspirations for profits could not be fulfilled by home con- 
sumption of their products, they clamoured for exports, 
again in the name of nationalism and patriotism. They 
asserted that advanced nations of the west were making 
huge profits from exports and that the Indian nation should 
do likewise. In the backward unfree world, India was 
the first country to import machines and entertain the 
ambition to be an exporter of textile manufactures. The 
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ambition was, to some extent fulfilled; because there 
were yet many backward countries to import machine manu- 
facures. But unlike the exporting countries gaining at the 
expence of India, she has njot produced the same proportion 
of employment potentials; in fact she is at the early stages 
of the machine age in those countries where the effect of” 
the machine was widespread unemployment. With their 
pattern of economy, she can reach their level of employ- 
ment potential only by acquiring a proportionately larger 
market in countries that are still backward. Backwardness 
of some countries is thus the prerequisite for her machine 
economy in which a majority of the working population 
can secure employment and big parasites and their satel- 
lites can live according to their traditional standard of life. 
Can India ever attain this cherished position? The ans- 
wer may be searched for, perhaps in vain, in another ques- 
tion: Can other backward countries attain such a posi- 
tion? In every backward country of capitalist economy 
where the machine is being avidly invited, the motive is 
profit and not its rational utilisation for human well-being. 
Therefore every such country can fit it into the existing 
pattern of its economy only on the basis of exports. A 
backward country going in for the machine economy is 
bound to be modest in the beginning, and may only aspire 
to be self-sufficient. When the affluent or ignorant poli- 
ticians and the rich minority of a backward country talk 
of self-sufficiency, they ignore, either deliberately or 
unconsciously, the negative content of this oft-repeated 
term. The negative content can best be shown with an 
illustration from Indian economy. When the textile manu- 
factures thrust upon India by the foreign machine caused 


the abandonment of the spinning wheel and handloom, 
ihe quantity of imported cloth was regarded as the short- 
fall, and it was contended that this shortfall should be 
made up by importing machinery and manufacturing that 
amount of cloth in the country itself. It was conveniently 
ignored that what reor the shortfall was actually 
created by the foreign machine. 

Let us lopk at another side of the negative content. 
India also imported what are regarded even now as Mase 
articles for a small minority of her population. The afflu- 
ent or ignorant politicians and the rich minority gbnuis 
ed for the attainmen cy in these iome i 
luxury also, and went in for machine plants. : was 
the self-sufficiency of the law of demand and Suppy» T 
law of the mischievous capitalist economy. This self-suffi- 
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ciency is the product of the relationship between the de- 
mand and the purchasing capacity; millions of people may 
go half-naked, but the country can be called self-sufficient 
in cloth. An increase over the demand is surplus, which 
can be exported. And since exports are necessary to create 
additional employment and consequently more purchasing 
power, the initial modesty (of self-sufficiency) is bound 
to be a transitional phase and should move on to the am- 
bition for exports, 

In this race for exports, the big exporting countries of 
today can hope for a long period of internal economic stabi- 
lity inasmuch as they can substitute machines for finished 
goods; and the importing countries can have the satisfac- 
tion that they are making a sound investment in machines. 
The big exporting countries can also hope that machine ex- 
ports can go on endlessly because they will continue to en- 
joy the lead in new inventions and improvements in old 
ones. Not many years pass before an old machine is given 
a new shape by new improvements; sometimes the old is 
rendered wholly obsolete. With pride these countries can 
claim that the inventing mind resides within their borders. 
Whether the inventing mind remains their monopoly or not, 
exports will remain one of the main pillars of their econo- 
my as long as they do not move to another pattern. Ex- 
ports as a means of sustaining internal economy are diffe- 
rent from barter. The variety of soil and climate differing 
from region to region, one country can spare for another 
country a certain amount of things which that country does 
not produce; but this proposition can hardly serve the 
Same purpose as exports as creator of employment at 
present do. Barter pressupposes a self-dependent internal 
economy, and self-dependent internal economy presuppo- 
ses a different economy, whiolly different from the present. 
In such an economy, the machine will cease to be a cause 
of unemployment; in it the machine and the working popu- 
lation will be so correlated that all people will equitably 
enjoy the surplus value of the machine, that is, to the 
exent of that surplus value, the use of physical exertion 
will be reduced. Then self-sufficiency will assume its true 
meaning; it will then mean equitable distribution of the 
produce. 7 

But even the self-dependent internal economy solves the 
problem only partly. The two kinds of countries provide 
the proof—those that are surplus and those that are deficit 
in essential needs of life. One can understand a country of 
surplus cloth giving its people more clothes than the ave- 
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rage of the world, but one cannot imagine a country of 
surplus wheat consuming its entire produce. If it were 
merely an agricultural country and not a country highly 
developed in science and technology also, it would have 
changed its surplus stock of wheat with machine manufac- 
tures of the other country. But if its machine economy 
is balanced by exports, it will need not only a foreign mar- 
ket for wheat but also for machine manufactures. Surplus 
land produce may be the result of different causes: (1) 
disproportionate (accidental) division of the earth into 
countries; (2) better productivity of soil; (8) applica- 
tion of science and technology to agriculture; (4) better 
methods of cultivation; (5) better irrigation facilities; (6) 
more suitable climate; (7) availability of the wherewithal 
in adequate quantity to get the maximum from the land; 
(8) conversion of experience, experiment and observation 
into lessons for quantitative and qualitative increase in 
production; (9) control over avoidable natural calamities; 
(10) protection of crops from animals and insects; (11) 
avoidance of waste with protective methods of preservation; 
(12) check over the natural rise in population by means of 
birth-control. 

To sum up these causes, the surplus should arise either 
from (1) the possession by a country of disproportionate 
share of the earth’s resources, or (2) proper utilisation of 
human ingenuity and effort, or (3) favourable elements; 
or from all these jointly. And from them is deduced the 
principle that (1) the earth should belong, asa single unit, 
to the entire humanity (we are not, taking other creatu- 
res into account here), and (2) science and technology 
should also belong to the entire humanity; this would in- 
clude proper application of human effort. In actual prac- 
tice, the earth, though divided into so many nations, has 
been made by exports and imports a single economic unit. 
Similarly, the gifts of science and technology, though 
largely in possession of countries where they were born 
and developed, are open for utilisation, and to a great 
extent, are actually utilised, by the entire world. But the 
economically united world is nationally divided; and con- 
sequently economic unity is based on the postulates of 
inequity and inequality. This inequity and inggáätitý-wiik 
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products, can export the surplus to a country deficit in 
either and not in a position to have a barter arrangement, 
on either or both of the following conditions: (1) payment 
in gold; (2) credit. As the most precious metal, gold was 
recognised long ago as the material for highest coins in the 
world. Under the barter system, how was its exchange 
value determined? An earthen pot represented a fraction 
of a day’s labour of a man, and must have been bartered 
for a quantity of wheat representing nearly that much 
labour. Gold, like iron, must have come to man after 
a good deal of search and labour; and an ounce of it repre- 
sented as much labour as was Spent on producing many 
pounds of wheat. Gold was not an essential need of life, 
and only those who had a surplus to spare went in for it; 
those who did not have a surplus may have, to emulate its 
users, cut short their needs in order to have a little quan- 
tity of it. 

So, gold entered the barter market largely as a pheno- 
menon of surplus. It was itself a result of labour, but it 
came as a challenger to the labour of the producers of es- 
sential commodities; the gold workers were fed and clothed 
and provided other things by those producers, but gold 
largely went to the possessors of surplus. The mischief was 
augmented by gold becoming the highest means of ex- 
change. The mischief grew to monstrous proportions with 
the ascendency of gold as the international means of ex- 
change. It solved the carriage problem of thieves, rob- 
bers and invaders, Invaders carried camelloads, cartloads 
and shiploads of it to their country; with it they could buy 
anything from anywhere in the world. If their country 
was deficit in corn, they could render it surplus with gold 
booty. 

For a long time, the English East India Company had 
an unfavourable trade balance with India, and paid gold 
for the difference. India was selling corn for gold; but 
gold was playing its usual mischievous role. The country 
had no surplus to spare, and artificial surplus came out 
of a system which impoverished millions of people and re- 
duced their purchasing power; and gold that came from 
England did not go to those who spared the supply 
for exports by cutting their meals but went into the pockets 
of those who acquired the surplus by different manoeuvres. 
Then came a time when the English, getting conscious of 
the depletion of their gold stock, used their position as 

rulers to get back, by manoeuvres, as much of the gold 
they had sent as they possibly could. This was the time 
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when paper money had largely replaced coins in internal 
transactions of a country, and currency notes began to cir- 
culate in India also. A Government order could raise 
the stock of currency notes to a certain extent safely þe- 
yond the gold backing. The British Government in India 
did so, and by artificially raising gold prices in the inter- 
nal market, it threw out an inducement to profit-makers 
to sell gold on profit. The currency notes they got repre- 
sented the price they had paid for gold plus the difference, 
as profit, between the purchase price and sale price. To 
them the currency notes were as much money as the gold 
they disposed of and the profit they earned. They were 
right; the notes had the same purchasing capacity as gold. 
‘And how was this gold claimed by England? The goods 
India used to send to England were not paid by an equal 
amount of goods from that side; a large quantity of In- 
dian exports represented payments made to the British 
Crown by the dependency and to civil servants and other 
contributions such as for an imperial war. 

A narrative of the exploits of glold in the world will fl 
a volume; it is enough for our purpose here to say that 
gold has little right to represent commodities, much less 
the labour that has gone into the production of the commo- 
dities. Its possession by different countries is as much an 
accident of history as of the national boundary of a country. 
Even if it be assumed as the representative of a country’s 
wealth, it cannot give a country of exportable surplus a 
cogent argument to claim gold payment from an importing 
country whose gold resources are bound to be depleted with- 
in a certain space of time if the two continue to be unequal 
exporters and importers respectively. A hungry man, whw 
works the whole day and is prepared to work harder but 
does not possess enough gold to buy a requisite amount of 
corn and does not possess enough land because the land in 
his countey is not enough for the entire population, cannot 
be told by a country which produces a surplus amount of corn 
because of its disproportionate possession of land and mo- 
dern methods that he should either pay gold for food or go 
hungry. Such a demand arises out of gold’s position as the 
international means of exchange, and the moment it is de- 
posed from that position and regarded as a commodity com- 
ing out of the resources of the world which should belong to 
the entire humanity, and one might add, be distributed equit- 
ably and equally, it will cease to be the illicit power that 
it is at present. Gold, correlated as it has been through 
the ages with surplus value and not with labour, is a 
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thing of distinction. Whether as solid metal or in the form 
of manufactured commodities, it has been the possession. 
of men of ‘distinction’. Because of its short supply and 
Superiority as a thing lof utility, it cannot be equated with, 
for example, iron, which many more men can afford to 
buy. In what way can it be distributed equally and equit- 
bly is a question for consideration. Much of it is not at 
present in use as a commodity and is plossesed like currency 
notes; as a currency note is of no other utility than a legal 
tender so is solid gold, so in many cases are gold orna- 
ments. Even governments, as representatives jof their 
nations, stock it as money and not as a commodity. To 
them it is the means of international exchange; in any 
national emergency, they can use it as currency to buy 
things from other countries. Such is the power of gold 


of gold presupposes rationalisation of Iabour and resources 
of the world. 

Credit, the other basis of exports by a surplus to a defi- 
cit gountry, will automatically disappear after the ration- 
alisation of the world’s resources. As inside a country so 


plus. The man of surplus consented to oblige him provi- 
ded he returned the loan with an extra amount. The man 
in distress agreed, which meant that for several seasons, 
he would have to tighten his belt. The man of surplus 
was confident that unlike the fellow indebted to him, he 
would never need such an obligation and therefore chose 
what might be called an unsocial behaviour, which became 
the established practice of society. His surplus was the 
result of surplus resources in his possession, which he could 
utilise in providing himself with comforts of distinction or 
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convert into gold or lend on interest to add to his surplus 
power. Thus, men of surplus became lenders and men of 
deficit borrowers. This is not only the internal phenome- 
non of a country, but a world phenomenon if we look at 
it by ignoring the artificial national barriers; it is not 
actually one country that lends to another; the lenders 
and gainers actually are men of surplus, and they lend 
to every needy whether within or outside the national bor- 
ders, provided they are assured of the principal returning 
with interest in any form ‘of wealth. 

There are countries that will remain deficit in food even 
after they have made the best use of science, technology 
and human effort. Such countries can be roughly divided 
into two classes: (1) those that are making the best use 
of science, technology and human effort in agriculture and 
industry; (2) those that are still struggling to do so. 
Pritain may be cited as an example of the former, 
and India of the latter. Countries like Britain will 
always remain deficit in food, and are a powerful 
example to support international trade; their food imports 
will be possible only if they produce certain things for 
export. But there is no international arrangement guaran- 
teering exports, and they employ all mannr of manoeuvres 
and devices to retain their means tof getting their food sup- 
ply. Britain’s exports themselves depend on imports (raw 
materials), and to maintain them she must have a regular 
supply of raw materials. And the supply will be regular 
in the requisite quantity only as long as the countries sup- 
plying raw materials do not themselves take to converting 
their produce into finished goods or have surplus resources. 
By continuing to be a better user of science and technology 
and by political manoeuvres, Britain, despite her per- 
manent deficits, may continue to be a country of surplus, 
put for a rational assessment of the resources of the world, 
she will be reckoned as a deficit country. If a time comes 
—it may be distant but is not unlikely—when her exports 
diminish and consequently threaten diminution of the vital 
imports, she will have to choose one of the two solutions: 
(1) to become an advocate of rational distribution of resour- 
ces of the world; (2) to think of an empire again. If her 
population goes up, her problem will be acuter to that 
extent, : 

India, unlike Britain, hopes she can acquire self-suffi- 
ciency in food if she can apply a restraint on her rising 
population. But in her case the assumption ‘of food self- 
Sufficiency is not necessarily an assumption of possession 
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of proportionate resources: she may be able to give her 
people enough of corn, and may not be able to give other 
things considered as essential items jof human needs, even 
cloth. Disproportionate rise in the population of many 
countries may be used as an argument against the grievance 
of disproportionate distribution of the world’s resources, 
but the disproportion will remain even after giving allow- 
ance to this factor. The argument gives rise to two ques- 
tions: (1) should those countries that have tolerated the rise 
in populations unmindful of their resources be penalised 
by semi-starvation? (2) should there be a world order 
in which the entire humanity be treated as a single econo- 
mic unit, an order controlling all human affairs including 
the popolation problem? Nobody, not even an ardent 
nationalist, has ever suggested the penalty of semi-star- 
vation; on the contrary everykfdy who is somebody 1n 
world affairs has ardently suggested that something should 
be done to feed the world’s hungry. Therefore the solution 
lies in the affirmative answer to the second question; it 1s 
a solution which can come up only by demolishing artificial 
barriers between surplus food and the hungry, 

The people of the world, particularly those who have 
assumed leadership, will have to make rational decisions 
about the economic life of the world. They have to decide 
whether they really believe (1) in the tradition which has 
accorded superiority to man over animal, (1) in economic 
equality of all pejoples of the earth. Taking advantage of 
his hands and superior brain, man appropriated to himself all 
resources of the earth, practically excluding other crea- 
tures from his consideration. From himself. his considera- 
tion extended to the small community in which he lived as 
an economic unit, and from the small community his con» 
sideration extended to the entire human society. When- 
ever a man speaks with full consciousness of the tradition 
he says and proclaims loudly that a hungry man must be 
fed before a hungry animalisfed. This tradition is regard- 
ed as a rational approach, and any nation or any man who 
changes the order of preference is dubbed as com- 
mitting a crime against humanity. But the profession and 
practice differ diametrically. In practice dogs are fed, and 
men are left hungry. Nay,’ dogs, particularly in England, 
which is deficit in flood but thrives on imports from abroad, 
are fed with numerous kinds of delicious things; thou- 
sands of people are engaged in preparing the delicacies and 
making profits out of them. How will an Indian, for ex- 
ample, who will consider himself lucky if he gets two ade- 
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quate coarse meals every day, react to this flagrant viola- 
tion of the tradition, to this cruel mockery of the 
profession? There are in the world hundreds of millions 
of men, women and children like this Indian. A country 
that throws to dogs the traditional consideration for humani- 
ty does so in the belief that it can retain its distinctive eco- 
nomic status by means of its superior fighting power, by 
turning science and technology to destructive use. 

In a nutshell, the surplus nations argue: ‘Our surplus is 
our ‘own concern; whether we give it to cattle, pigs or dogs, 
or even throw it into the sea is our own concern. You, the 
hungry people of the world, can have it for gold or for 
things you produce and that are less vital to your needs 
than food; if you have to go half-naked and if you have 
to deny yourselves other essential things of life, it is not 
our concern.’ And the deficit nations may argue: ‘We 
have little gold to maintain a regular flow of food imports; 
and as far as other things are concerned, we are already 
leading a life much more deficient than that of yours. We, 
as human beings, have a greater claim on your food sur- 
plus than your animals and the sea’. According to the 
prevalent practice and democratic conventions, the sur- 
plus nations will reject the claim, the force behind the re- 
jection being that of the destructive weapons given by 
science and technology. 

Therefore, if the advocacy for a world order based on 
reason fails, the peoples of the deficit countries will have 
to hang down their heads in contemplation; they will have 
to think whether fighting is the only way left to re-estab- 
lish reason; they will have to think how they could give 
themselves science and technology’s destructive weapons 
to match with those possessed by the countries of surplus; 
they will have to think that science and technology which 
are a double-edged weapon, exploiting the backward 
nations economically and threatening them with destruc- 
tion, could be blunted only by science and technology; 
they will have to think how to remove the dust of unreason 
fxom science and technology and give it a shape of reason. 


Chapter XVII 
ECONOMIC BIAS IN EDUCATION 


The supposedly solid appearance of the world will look 
as trembling when put to a test of reasoning; what is spu- 
rious looks genuine only~as long as its reality remains hid- 
den. For the spurious to remain unquestioned, it is neces- 
sary to remain unexamined. Tlo most men in the worid, 
appearances are the reality because they have never cared 
to examine them, never cared even to apply their minds 
to the examination done by others. 

Usually a child grows to manhood in the midst of belicfs 
and not in the midst bf questions; to the few questions he 
asks, provoked by his inquisitiveness, the answers given 
are usually the established beliefs repeated, beliefs that 
are seldom based on the results of scientific inquiry. To 
the question, who has made the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, the answer given is, God. Where is God? The 
answer given is, in the Heaven, from where he controls 
affairs of the earth as of everything else created by Him. 
And who made God Himself? The answer given is. He 
is the self-created Lord. The inquisitiveness is thus sought 
to be satisfied by a mystical belief, which, though it 
should provoke more inquisitiveness, prevails, because it 
shuts up the lid of the sense of reason. And the child does 
not ask the father: ‘Who told you that the Sun, the Moon 
and the Earth were made by God and that God is the self- 
created Lord?’ The answer to this question, however, 
will be, the wise men of the world, all thinking alike. Did 
the wise men explain how did they formuiate their answer; 
how did they know that there is God in Heaven? They did 
not; nobody asked them this question; everybody belie- 
ved what they said. Why did everybody believe what 
they said without insisting on a convincing explana- 
tion? Because they were much wiser than common people, 
and common people could not always comprehend what the 
Superior minds produced. And what was it that distin- 
guished wise men from the mass of the people? The ans- 
wer was, their superior brains, of which they had given am- 
ple proofs before; their advices, born of their superior 
brains, had solved intricate problems, 

These questions and answers lead us to the conclusion that 
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the wise men’s cleverness, from which came wordly ad- 
vices, was a visible fact of life, which created a faith in 
their wisdom, and which emboldened them to present the 
incomprehensible as an indubitable fact. As the answers 
about the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, and God Himself 
were the product of the wise men’s superior minds, but 
in fact betrayed the failure of human mind, those could be 
given in that form by any one. The creativeness of the 
answers was conceded to the wise men because ‘of the wis- 
dom they had displayed in worldly affairs. They might 
have suffered a little loss of their reputation as wise men 
if they said: ‘The Sun, the Moon, the Earth are all þe- 
yond our frail minds to comprehend; they seem to have 
been created by some supernatural power. Human mind 
is unable to give an answer acceptable to reason; and the 
best thing for man is to ciose the curiosity by believing that 
thene must be a creator of the universe. Let us call that: 
creator God.’ Such a statement would have been the truth; 
but the wise men presented their answers as a product of 
their wisdom, a product of their mental exercise and spi- 
ritual power. 

The pretension of the superior mind to comprehend the 
incomprehensible led to the mixing up of the comprehensi- 
ble and visible with the incomprehensible and invisible, It 
was the mixing up of mundane affairs with spiritual. 
Mind was credited with the power to know what it 
could not know. The superior mind abused the recogni- 
tion of its superiority in mundane affairs, and by mixing 
up mundane and spiritual matters, misled the general mass 
of people. When a child saw another child of his age go- 
ing in a motor car and asked his parents, how was it that 
he did not havea car, the answer they gave him was: men 
were created unequal by God; some were born with better 
luck. The question was temporal and the answer was spi- 
ritual. The parents did not produce the answer by exercis- 
ing their minds; they passed on to the child what they had 
heard from their parents and their parents had passed on 
to them what they had learnt from their forbears and what 
the forbears had received from wise men. The cause of 
inequality and the distress arising out of it was thus shroud- 
ed in mystery; what was comprehensible was made incom- 
prehensible and called by the mysterious name of luck. 
Luck made inequality an inscrutable phenomenon of nature, 
beyond the operation of reason; it was God's creation like 
the sun, the moon, the earth. 

Ever since God was conceived as the maker of the uni- 
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verse, mischievous men have been shifting on to Him the 
burden of their evil deeds. Let us examine, as an exam- 
ple, the motor car which appeared to the questioning child 
as a symbol of inequality. In today’s world of multifari- 
ous professions and devices, there are thousands of ways 
of making money and accumulating some surplus for a car. A 
flour merchant adulterates his product with the powder of 
mango kernel, and thereby gets rich quickly; he accumu- 
lates a large amount of money, and buys himself a car, If 
there is a law, prohibiting adulteration, he must do the 
deed carefully so that he should escape punishment; he 
should also be crafty and ‘social’ so that he might bribe 
the officials concerned. He commits another crime to con- 
ceal the initial fone. He is not caught, and passes as an 
honest business man. This example cannot be dismissed . 
as one of the exceptional cases of crime being passed as 
luck. The crime in this case is self-evident because its ap- 
pearance is not deceptive. In what may be supposed as 
honest cases of car possession, the appearance will gene- 
rally be deceptive inasmuch as the surplus that buys cars is 
made up of extra or extraordinary profits made from 
the mass of people. If luck gave men of surplus, cars and 
other things not in common use, and if luck was deter- 
mined by God, then it was God who inspired the adulterant 
to cheat his fellow men, God’s creation, and it was God 
who impelled other car possessors to harm their fellow be- 
ings by making extra profits from them. 

A thief—thief in the eyes of the law—goes to a temple 
of God and offers a conditional prayer: ‘if I escape, I 
shall offer you part of my booty.’ He actually escapes, and 
keeps the promise he solemnly made in the temple; and 
the part he offers is appropriated by the priest. He escaped 
not because the God of the temple had blessed him, but by 
chance or because the administration was slack. But he 
develops a belief that God can save him from punishment, 
which means that if God wishes to favour a thief with luck, 
He will protect him from the clutches of the man-made law. 
The thief’s belief in luck corresponds, happily for him, with 
the victim’s belief: . the victim attributes his loss to his 
ill luck, The relationship of luck and ill luck is that of 
action and reaction; there is bound to be ill luck where 
there is luck because the latter is the result of the former. ~ 
A victim’s first and spontaneous reaction to his logs is us- 
ually of ill luck. The thought of seeking police help lordi- 
narily comes later. Luck is the product of belief, and the law 
of reason, and as belief catches hold of man’s mind in his 
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childhood, it exercises a dominating influence over him, 
and subordinates reason. The remedy in reason may fail, 
but the remedy inherent in luck never fails: a victim ap- 
proaches police asking them to search for the thief and 
recover his things; and he is disappointed when the police 
fails. Then, he surrenders to the inevitability of luck and gets 
the consolation which he failed to get by an appeal to rea- 
son, Often, where luck is more powerfully dominant, 
surrender to luck is preferred to an appeal to reason, In 
legalised robberies—extraordinary profits yielding surplus 
value—luck operates similarly. It has created a tradition 
of indifference. Whatever happens in this world, all that 
creates economic disturbance, was preordained by God; 
it cannot be questioned. 

Man’s ill luck actually resides in his belief in luck. By 
becoming a willing victim of the tradition of belief, he up- 
sets the natural order of things. Reason is light and mys- 
ticism is darkness. According to the law of nature, darkness 
should disappear before light; but here light disappears 
before darkness. Anything by which light can be passed 
as darkness and darkness as light will be welcome to men 
who make gains from their fellow men by blinding them. 
Reason, it is right, may face nothing but darkness if it 
obstinately goes on looking for a convincing explanation 
about the Sun, the Moon, the Earth; but it will have no 
such difficulty if it moves on the lighted road, where things 
are comprehensible and provide convincing explanations. 
How a man has come in possession of a car is not the same 
question as how the sun was created. Only tlyjose who want 
the former question to be made as mystical as the latter will 
present the two as inseparable parts of the same pheno- 
menon. Those who want to rescue reason from mysticism will 
like the sphere of the two to be completely separated—-com- 
pletely separate actually they are. But it is not an easy task. 
Reason was not placed in the shade of mysticism by the 
exploiters of the present age; they have inherited the tra- 
dition. They are, however, interested in maintaining the 
tradition, and it is part of their advertisement campaign 
to maintain it. There is no campaign from the iother side, 
from the people affected by the. reaction of luck. In fact, 
there is practically no resistance, and the belief remains 
nearly as firm as ever. 

How do they maintain the tradition? A tradition of such 
beliefs as enjoy the sanction jf religion or are part of reli- 
gion is supposed to be binding on man. Beliefs came, as 
we have seen, as answers to curiousity, and have been 
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treated with sanctity. They were not knowledge, but were 
given and accepted as knowledge. Attaching sacrosanctity 
to knowledge is apparently unnecessary, but as belief was 
passed as knowledge, so such knowledge as was in the 
nature of revelation about God and matters connected with 
God was declared sacrosanct. All such beliefs were en- 
shrined in a holy abode called religion—sacred beliefs must 
have a sacred abode. What beliefs belong to religion and 
what are outside its scope is a difficult problem to solve. 
A man named X has always entertained the belief that his 
friend Y is an honest man. This helief is the result of X’s 
experience of Y’s honest behaviour in the past. But when 


But in the case of religious beliefs, abandonment is un- 
thinkable; those beliefs are immutable.. There was a man 
who had full faith in his family deity; the deity to him 
was the protector iof his family. One day, his child, os- 
tensibly quite healthy, was taken ill. The man prayed 
before the deity fully believing that the reward would be 
quick recovery of the child. But the child expired, and 
the man was completely upset. He lost faith in the diety, 
and threw out the little idol in the street, He behaved in 
the way X had done, but he was condemned and ridiculed 
by his neighbours, while X’s change in his belief passed 
unnoticed. He was accused of sinning against religion and 
injuring the susceptibilities jof all believers, He reasoned 
with the neighbours, and they said death was a predestined 
affair; it could not be prevented. He retorted: 
Was predestined and could 
could be of no help to him as everything was predestined; 
therefore he did a wise thi 


They replied: the deity re 
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ing superiority ‘over others. Most people in every country 
abide by the tradition of certain beliefs. To a detached ob- 
server, they constitute a crowd of creatures who are gifted 
with brains but have yet to make full use thereof. They 
are the phenomenon of inconsistent and irrational growth: 
they have discarded the system of living in primitive age 
and are availing themselves of the comforts created by 
science and technology, but they stick to old beliefs based 
ion primitive man’s credulity and wise men’s exploitation 
of him. There is no riddle in the inconsistency. Today’s 
living, which is different from that of the primitive age, 
has been brought about not by the general mass of the peo- 
ple of the world but by a very small minority of wise men. 
These wise men were different from the wise men of the old 
who gave beliefs. The former’s gift came from their brains 
used with dialectical reason, and the latter’s from the 
feigned association with the unknowable, and not from dia- 
lectical reason. In either case, the wise men were a small 
minority, and in both ages, most men were blind followers. 
The locomotive, for example, was invented and manufac- 
tured by a few men, but the billions of people, who benefit 
from it have no idea of its invention and manufacture. 
Similarly, the men who imagined the existence of God and 
extended the belief about God to economic inequality as a 
God-made phenomenon were few. The masses accepted 
their dictum as Reason and Truth. The wise men of the 
recent centuries substituted the locomotive for horse power 
ov bullock carts because they brought to bear on their task 
the same rational brain which had produced carts and 
yoked to them horses or bullocks. But the dictum of the 
ancient wise men remained unchanged because it was not 
the product of their brains and could not be improved upon. 

If the inventor said that the dialectical reason he had 
employed in designing the locomotive did not enable him 
to perceive reason in inequality being attributed to luck, 
he would be criticised, even condemned, as one dabbling 
in a sphere which did not belong to him. Luck (unlike 
God) is as much susceptible to dialectical reason as were 
the objects that yielded a subtitute for horse power; but 
by successfully retaining it (luck) in the sphere of mysti- 
cism, the successors of the old'wise men have kept it from 
the sphere of reason. Economic thinkers and other rational 
thinkers have now and then dialectically examined econo- 
mic inequality and explained how it has been created by 
designing men. But their logic could not make itself heard. 

hy ? 
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This question takes us into the region of education. Ail 
knowledge, whether it is of science, technlology, econo- 
mics, politics, mathematics, or a dozen Other subjects, 
is education. If education is made part of the ‘phenomen- 
on’ of inequality, it will be influenced, eyen vitiated, by 
it so that it may maintain itself without questioning by 
thiose adversely affected by it. 

Knowledge is usually imparted through the written word. 
W can be imparted orally as well, but the oral word is a 
poor vehicle. An unlettered child learns his elementary 


; as he grows, a sense of his own in- 
feriority and he also nurtures a Sense of the other's supe- 


it wal remjove everything 
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where mequality in wealth and co Os CHHets oe 


else is the basis of Society, the syste i i 
have to be consonant with, dark beliefs eae 


ne purpose will be to fix these more 


i K ause education is for societ 

and not society for education ; and and Society will have i 
system that conforms to its economic Structure. It will not 
the victims of inequality because 


} . Education in a society of un- 
equal economic Structure, when it took its elementary shape 
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after the art of writing was invented, was financed by men 
of surplus, and therefore it concerned itself mainly with im- 
parting relgious instruction, which actually was a code of 
beliefs. It was later on enriched with subjects like history, 
geography, mathematics, philosophy, and further on 
with science, technology, economics, politics, ete. For- 
merly education laid emphasis on moral teachings, and 
later on, it additionally prepared children for different eco- 
nomic vocations. Understandably, all moral teachings 
were consistent with economic inequality, and all modern 
subjects prepared children for different places in the un- 
equal economic structure. 

The moral teaching was bound to be a farce, and it turn- 
ed out to be so. It said men must be honest, and realizing 
that honesty was difficult to be practised in a society where 
inequality of material goods held out attractions and temp- 
tations, it prescribed contentment and declared envy as 
evil; in reality, it attempted to save inequality from being 
disturbed. But it failed. Yet the moral teaching was not 
abandoned, because its failure in practical life did not end 
inequality; on the contrary, while men went in for im- 
moral ways unhesitatingly, they retained their belief in 
luck. 

But inequality does not sustain itself wholly ton blind þe- 
liefs; it invokes a self-evident proof. Men are not born 
equal, both physically and mentally. It was the inequa- 
lity of brains that distinguished in the primitive age wise 
men from the rest; distinction between men and men has 
been too obvious to be dilated upon. Some children at 
school have better retentive memory, some grasp what is 
taught more quickly, some show remarkable aptitude for 
a subject promising to develop into prjogidies, while some 
are dull, some give the impression of being idiots. One 
child grows into a great scientist, while another, despite 
all facilities being equal, grows to be hardly fit as the for- 
mer’s assistant. Therefore the belief grew that as inequa- 
lities between men and men were created by Giod, econo- 
mic inequalities that followed suit were a manifestation of 
the same creation. : 

A child born with a better brain should, according to this 
argument, enjoy better economic life. But as this docs 
not happen often, luck is placed ‘over and above the supe- 
riority of brain, and dashes to the ground the argument 
that mental and physical inequalities are correlated with 
economic Inequalities. It is possible for a scientist, for 
example, to earn more than his assistant does, but this 
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gontrast pales into insignificance when the scientist is com- 
pared with the man, who was born with riches but with 
a. worse brain that that of the scientist, and who employs 
the better brain. In fact, the introduction of economic 
distinction between the scientist and his assistant as recog- 
nion of superiority of one over the other is a shadow of 
the inequality as represented by the employer. The emolu- 
ments of the scientist were not determined by any scientific 
calculation of his abilities or his needs; they were deter- 
mined by the economic law of demand and supply—assis- 
tants were available in a larger number than scientists. ït 
often happens that when the supply of good brains for cer- 
tain jobs exceeds the demand, the market rates of emolu- 
ments go down, again proving the fact that economic dis- 
tinction is not the corollary of mental inequality, and that 
both superior brains and inferior brains are victims, 
hough not equally, of the economic structure of inequa- 
ity. 

The inequality between the scientist (the superior brain) 
or any other whose market value places him in the same 
position and the employer (the.inferior brain) diminishes 
in economic effect, to some extent, when the employer 
makes available to the employee some of the comforts 
that are denied to the multitude. But its emotional 
effect remains despite the additional consolation provided 
by political equality and despite the fact that the superior 
mind is attuned to the matter-of-fact economic inequality. 
This emotional effect is the chain reaction of envy as mani- 
festing itself in different economic grades. A starving man 
envies one who has a few loaves of bread; a man having 
a few loaves but not having a lasting means of livelihood 
envies a man of assured means; a man of assured means 
envies one who possesses the means of buying better com- 
forts. And, to return to the subject, the scientist envies 
his employer's ‘luck’ who, though mentally inferior, 
possesses the means tio enjoy the pleasure of visiting foreign 
countries several times in a year. The scientist’s emolu- 
ments might be much higher than can be justified by the 
general standard of- living, but in the psychology of in- 
equality, he compares himself to his economic superior and 
justifies the comparison by his own mental superiority. He 
does not agitate. nor do the multitude, because they have 
been accustomed to submitting to what they regard as in- 
evitable. The envy they all harbour is applied against one 


another from grade to grade, and yet luck remains as the 
mlost powerful consoling force, 
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The prevalent system of education steers clear of prob- 
lems that torture man’s mind in practical life; it cleverly 
ignores scientific economic thinking. Parading itself as 
based on freedom of expression and all-embracing liberty, 
it does not prevent study of the scientific economic thought, 
but presents it in lurid light. Text books are loaded with com- 
ments deprecating that thought and rejecting it as conflicting 
with political liberty. Economics, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, anhropology, as subjects, are all written with 
the basic admission of economic inequality. The approach, 
thus vitiated, makes wrong evaluation, and suggests re- 
medies that generally fail. In a subjective work on philo- 
sophy, beliefs will be discussed in historical perspective as 
part of man’s life for ages and will be allotted a higher 
place than reason, knowing that man is influenced more 
by emotions than by reason. To place emotions akve rea- 
son, instead of finding out why man behaves foolishly, is 
to argue that it is natural for man to behave foolishly. A 
subjective study shudders to separate moral religion from 
dogmatic religion, and treats beliefs as part of religion, be- 
cause the approach is based on human behaviour as moulded 
by beliefs, and not on as it can become if it is shifted from 
beliefs to reason, from emotion to sobriety. from attach- 
ment to detachment. 

Similarly a subjective work on psychology ignores non- 
chalantly economic inequality which is the cause of the 
zreatest disturbance to human mind and whose repercus- 
sions are terrible on social life. How a man’s mind reacts 
to inequalities all around him is not its concern. A psycho- 
logist of a subjective bent of mind or deliberately deceiv- 
ing himself moves on the surface and does niot dig deep to 
get a right answer. Suppose, he endeavours to find out 
why a particular man resorted to a corrupt practice to give 
himself a car. He tries to peep into the man’s mind, and 
finds out that the ambition to own a car was excited by the 
superior complex of his brother-in-law who hadacar. Every 
man does and cannot adopt a supposedly legal device to 
rank with the superiority of a fellow being, and if the 
ablove man adopted a questionable device, it was because 
his mind was more susceptible to excitement. But the psy- 
chologist will give the verdict that the corrupt is an exceyi- 
tional case and needs psychic treatment. The psychologist 
ignores the basic reaction of every sufferer of inequality 
to every gainer from it. If the envy and its consequent re- 
action to have the thing that excited envy by any hook or 
crook is not aroused in every sufferer, it is because his 
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instinct for self-respect or his natural behaviour is blinded 
by the illusion of inequality as a legal manifestation, as a 
tradition of thousands of years. His indifference is not 
natural but hammered into Seeming naturalness. The cor- 
rupt is an exception because he behaves not ‘naturally’ 
but emotionally, and since the emotion is caused by an 
excitement, it becomes a case for treatment. A rational 


proach to psychology, an approach which is ignored by 
tendentious psychologists because it does not fit in with 
their preconception, 

And economics behaves, quite understandably, more 
mischievously than other subjects, It deals with the func- 


ploit economy of another country; 

of one industrial unit should be abl 
profits can be earned; they must 
play with the law of demand and su 


ethers. To them, an equitable utilisation and distribution 
of the world’s resources is communism, which cannot be 


h their economic 
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economists are concerned with is whether the tribe can be 
fitted into the prevalent economic system in which the poor 
are exploited by the rich. 

Scientific and technological inventions pose many prob- 
lems for sociology and economics to take notice of, but 
these subjects deal with the appearances as presented by 
profit-makers. Sociology and economics do not examine 
the impact on society of the tremendous surplus value of 
the machine appropriated by a few people. On the contra- 
ry, they mislead the credulous backward nations by put- 
ting out meaningless slogans as economic dicta. Hcono- 
mics as refashioned by the machine age is a subject of the 
industrialised West, where the machine and nearly full 
employment co-exist paradoxically, From this, economists 
deduce the slogan that industrialisation is necessary for solv- 
ing in backward countries the problem of unemployment; 
and the slogan is accepted as biblical truth. They pres- 
cribe 8-hour working day, which, if at all, is little less 
than the labour devoted by a working man before the ma- 
chine came, and believe that full employment and the ma- 
chine can co-exist in the Hast also as in the West! They 
discuss, no doubt, how the machine threw millions of 
people out of work in the East, but lose sight of this fact 
while proposing mechanisation of industry with the old 
amount of workload. 

Their conception of demand and supply is the area of a 
frog in the well whose world is limited to the well; to them, 
demand is what the purchasing power makes it and supply 
is that amount which meets the demand of that purchasing 
power; if the two are not evenly matched, the equili- 
brium is disturbed. In order to maintain the equilibrium, 
the factories engaged in producing a certain kind of consu- 
mer goods produce as much as is warranted by the demand. 
In this economics of demand and supply luxury articles 
may be in greater demand because their buyers possess 
more purchasing power than the articles that can be re- 
garded as essential for the masses whose purchasing power 
is limited. If purchasing power were not the criterion, 
economics would transcend the self-imposed limit and think 
of supply in terms of the resources of the world and of 
demand. in terms of the population. Economics is not con- 
cerned with how the purchasing power comes and how 
many people are denied an adequate amount of it so that they 
cannot purchase an adequate amount of bare needs; it 
takes account of the phenomenon as it is, and treating it 
as natural, elaborates theories. Economies behaves large- 
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ly as accountancy; in its logical view, a factory preparing 
delicate biscuits for dogs adds to the employment potential 
to the extent of the man power it employs; it does not 
care to find out the repercussions ‘of this factory on the 
economic life of people other than those who possess the 
purchasing power to purchase biscuits for their dogs. Ecc- 
nomics, in short, takes for granted that the machine is 
a profit-making instrument, and economic life as shaped 
by this instrument is its sole concern. 
History, which claims to þe an objective record of facts, 
surcharges its narrative with certain basic beliefs. His- 
tory receives from practical politics conquests as a matter 
of course and treats them as rightful possessions when they 
become in course of time part of the country. It discusses 
all right the wars that led to those conquests, but does 
not question them and does not examine what lasting eco- 
nomic effect they had left. Often great warriors, the 
monstrous killers, are held aloft as great heroes, as if 
the battles were a cricket match. The warlords of every 
offensive war are prompted by the ambition for material 
gains and get them if they win; this ambition is not at 
all different from the one a robber has when he kills his 
victim. The robber does not form part of history because 
his deed is too small to be taken notice of, while the in- 
vader does because his deed accounts for a large 
number of deaths. A big thing, no doubt, makes 
a small thing look insignificant, but history succumbs to 
beliefs when it hails a mass murderer or looks at him with 
equinimity, and does not subject him to the same inquiry 
as flollows the deed of an individual murderer. The aesthe- 
tic sense of writers and students of history will be injured 
if they are told that the great heroes of history they adors 
Were actually great killers, because they (writers) have 
inherited from the tradition a different criterion. Empire- 
builders are assigned a place of honour in history; the 
mean tricks they employed and the killing they did, though 
made a mention of, are taken as foundation stones of the 
edifice of conquest, a great event. Every page of history 
provides the proof that its basic approach is the belief, 
never subjected to criticism by reason, that rulers includ- 
ing invaders belong to a different category of men, diffe- 
rent from common people, and must therefore be treated 
differently. This approach hails Alexander, for example, 
as Alexander the Great; the epithet of glorification is based 
‘on the vast conquest he made, and conveniently ignores 
the killing, the ruin, he did, Their reason being blinded 
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by tradition, historians concern themselves with the killer, 
and not with the killed, because what actually mattered 
was the king, the killer, and not the multitude. 

Tf history did not look at conquests and killings agree- 
ably and extended its research to collecting and describing 
elaborate details of their effect on the general mass of peo- 
ple, they would have rendered a service to humanity. If 
they did so, they would have got harrowing accounts. ft 
they told the crippled and the maimed that it was utter 
selfishness of war lords to say that death or injury on 
the battlefield ensured heaven, then the sufferers would 
narrate their true feelings; taking their last breath in 
ditches or in bushes, and left there unattended to die, 
they would realise and say that they allowed themselves to 
be reduced to that state because fighting came to them as 
a means of livelihood and that they fought so that their 
employers might accomplish their selfish ends. If history 
writters met the widows and orphans of the killed, they 
would have an idea of their feeiings of agony caused by 
the departure of their dear ones and consequent privations. 
But the true state of things is deliberately given a deceptive 
appearance. By means of tradition-honoured tuitioning, a 
wholly different expression is extorted; the victims are 
made to say, ‘we are proud of our departed dear one, who 
has laid down his life for a noble cause’. An invader makes 
a conquest and makes himself ruler of a bigger territory, 
but the survivors of the soldiers killed fighting for him, 
congratulate themselves that their dear ones died for a 
noble cause! By their perverted approach, historians have 
augmented and not mitigated chances of wars; where 
kiling is ennobling and looting opens the gateway to hea- 
ven, ambitious rulers will be impelled to the deed. To 
British history, Clive was a great hero because he laid tne 
foundation of what grew into a big empire; others emu- 
lated him to earn the same honour. And British soldiers 
who laid cfwn their lives in building and maintaining the 
empire were great patriots. Hitler emulated this heroism 
and patriotism, throwing into fire thousands of men and 
claiming, like his British counterparts, that he was en- 
gaged in a noble task. In this case too heroism and patrio- 
tism were the history’s lid flor’ghastly deeds. If history 


, did not honour him, it was because he failed and was not 


crowned with conquest, it is the conquest which history 
recognises with applause. 

History narrates with approval what is condemnable. A 
king, who adopts measures fio bring wealth from other 
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countries primarily for himself and partly for his subjects, 
is hailed as a great king. If a king builds magnificent 
palaces and mausoleums making use of all the art available 
in his realm, he is applauded as a king of fine tastes. 
Take for example the Taj Mahal of Agra, claimed as a 
Wonder of the world. It was built by the Mughal Emperor, 
Shah Jahan, on the grave of the most beloved of his wives, 
Mumtaz Mahal, as a memorial of conjugal attachment. 
It is the biggest marble structure of the world, and is a 
brilliant production of architecture. Its cost was equal to 
the labour of about five million people; and apart from the 
Cost, one may ask whether for tha huge amount of splen- 
did white marble (as much as would raise a hill) made 


System in which tens of thousands of men, women and 
children, living a wretched life despite good natural re- 
Sources; can be secured for a pittance to work on a pro- 
ject of no social or economic utility, is an index of its 
hollowness as an economic arrangement, The Taj is the 
most glaring example of the abuse lof white marble; 


if one may say so, a structure of human bones because on 
it has been wasted a tremendou: 


The human factor is of practic 
it is overwhelmed by the grand structure and recor 
as a great addition to emblems of human civilization. This 
civilization resided in palaces or in graves, and not in the 
people of whom at least 90 per cent lived the primitive life 


and went half-naked. As if 
to confirm history’s natural indifference to the contrast, 


S They are accustomed to 
be deceived by appearances and therefore do not go into 


realities; even in the age of science, where reason is de- 
tory sticks to the tradi- 
st ignore all that is likely 
t nequalities. Once the ap- 
proach is changed, a grand structure will reflect itself in 
the mirror of mind as a pitiable specimen of human ex- 
ploitation. The mass-scale deception thrown by history all 
around overshadows truth, and even those, ‘particularly 
politicians, who think of the Taj as the most foolish ex- 
position of human exploitation and abuse of human art 


een At l a see 


> 
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and economic resources, do not express their convictions 
publicly. 

This small volume nannot bear an exhaustive treatment 
of how the traditional approach—it may or may not þe 
tendentious—vitiates the treatment of different subjects 
taught in educational institutions; the passing reference 
made is intended to give an inkling of how the prevalent 
system of education makes young minds receptive to eco- 
nomic inequality. Consciously, education is made part 
of the system sustaining inequalities. Education divides 
those receiving it into different economic grades, which in 
their turn, determine social gradation. Education has al- 
ways heen—since history began recording affairs of human 
society—a distinguishing element in economic and social 
life. When it concerned itself largely with inculcating re- 
ligious or the so-called moral instructions, it created a class 
of preceptors for the masses left uneducated. That class 
arrogated to itself, with the support of ruling chiefs, a 
position of superiority in which physical exertion was 
tabooed; it was entitled to live on others’ labour, and 
live lavishly. When its utility grew in temporal sense, 
it produced clerks and officers for tne administration, who, 
because jof their association with the symbol of authority 
and because of their birth in families of favourable inequa- 
lity, were paid much better than the real producers of 
wealth. A clerk, who merely noted whether cultivators 
had paid the land revenue to the king or not, was treated 
as entitled to more money than the average income of a 
cultivator. Any cultivator, with a little training, could 
do the job, but it. was the recognition of inequality 
which enabled particular classes to become clerks and offi- 
cers. Further.‘on, when education was closely correlated 
with some phases of economic life, the educated became 
a part of the economic life as it was, and the emoluments 
of an educated man were determined according to the value 
of his contribution to the economic unit of which he was 
a part. 

In such a system, even if it does not prohibit study of 
rational economics, a teacher who gives vent to a different 
conviction, cannot fit in and will not be tolerated. Thus, 
in the first instance, it shuts out the rational approach: 
and in the Second, it bangs the door of the growth of a con- 
Viction with the threat of shutting out the doors of livelihood. 
All people—there are exceptions of course—are conscious or 
unconscious slaves to the economics of inequalities. Or they 
are component parts of the economic machine of inequali- 
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ties. If some withdraw from it, they harm themselves 
and not the machine, and are faced with starvation. If a 
teacher insists on teaching according to his convictions 
which question the economics of inequalities, he will cease 
to be a ‘useful’ part of the machine; his market value will 
go down, and he will have to step down for a different, 
perhaps lowers, job, where his conscience will not be 
directly hit because he will not have to teach what he does 
not believe in. 

Education consists of knowledge, and knowledge con- 
sists of (1) things given by nature; and (2) changes 
made in them by man; it is thus the product of the eye 
and mind. Beliefs, whether religious or others, that are 
not the product lof either the eye or the mind, cannot be 
regarded as part of knowledge. The prevalent system of 
education, whether it includes unbelievable beliefs of reli- 
gion or not, bows before them and impliedly accepts them 
as knowledge. Teachers, therefore, must be conformists 
and not deviationists. Since ignorance and conformism are 
twin sisters, ignorance is a bliss; it keeps one from the 
miseries of deviationism. The best thing a deviationist can 

o in the circumstances is to pose as a conformist, This 
self-deception imparts one fitness for a place in the econo- 
mic life. Most people are brought up and educated in the 
atmosphere of conformism, both religious and eco- 
nomic, and with the bliss of ignorance, acquire ability to 
earn for themselves and their dependents. Their know- 
ledge and ignorance are the essential means for their liveli- 
hood. How to separate and remove ignorance from the clever 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance is a problem before 
mankind, 

It is easy to tell the poor multitude that they are being 
exploited by the rich and that they should unite to undo the 
system of exploitation. But if the result aimed at were 
equally easy of achievement, the system would have ended 
long ago. Men to whom the advice is given were victims 
of certain beliefs before they became victims of exploiters. 
From morning to night, from day to day, from year to 
year, and from age to age, men have been accustomed 
to a certain routine of life. Here and there, crowds of 
people, moved by passion: or impulse, departed for a while 
from the routine; they revolted against the authority, and 
either they got a better order as a result or were suppres- 
sed. In every case, their departure from the routine was 
of a short duration. In the routine, there has never been 
a provision to acquaint men with the actualities of econo- 
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mic, religious and social life, with the result that life is 
lived as it is, and ordinarily it does not occur to most men 
whether it suffers from inequity and unreason. What is call- 
ed social and political order is, in practice, a device to 
maintain life as it is, a life of inequalities. Education, 
being part of this order, serves its purpose. A true system 
of education will acquaint children with inequities ‘of the 
order and prepare them for a rational one. In the pre- 
school period, parents will then no longer pass on to the 
children the beliefs they have inherited and blindly accep- 
ted, but put the young minds on the track of reason. Na 
longer will then a child go to school with a mind already 
made receptive to inequalities; no longer will he then 
condemn himself at a tender age to inferiority. But a state 
administration based on inequalities will never give its 
people that system, Such an administration divides the 
educated people into numerous grades, and everybody 
struggles to get more than what he possesses. An educa- 
tional system which creates a lust for inequalities can never 
turn people towards the reason of equality. 

Tbus almost all people, educated and uneducated, con- 
tinue to be willing tools of an irrational system; (unwill- 
ingness, if any, does not ordinarily express itself and will 
have to be regarded as willingness), 


Chapter XVIII 
VIOLENCE: ITS CAUSES 


Most manifestations of inequalities owe their origin and 
continuance to violence. In primitive man, as in animals, 
violence was part of natural behaviour. But in using vio- 
lence, man has been worse than animals. A lion does not 
kill a lion, nor does a dog a dog, nor do most other anl- 
mals. Men not only have been killing men, but, again 
unlike animals, taking pleasure in the deed. The pleasure 
of this kind is either a reaction of pain, mental or physi- 
cal, suffered earlier by the killer, or a reaction of environ- 
mental impact on his mind. In most cases, killing of men 
by men is to be traced to the lust for acquisition, a lust 
which is generally absent in animals who are always cor- 
cerned with their immediate need to satisfy their hunger. 
When men too were at that level, they perhaps behaved 
similarly, and did not resort {b killing; they may have 
been fighting and injuring each other just as animals did 
in order to drive away a rival from the source of food. 
Men, it seems, took to the business of killing creatures 
of their ‘own species only after they proceeded towards the 
civilization whose first manifestation was private property; 
and they became different from and worse than animals, 
As larger acquisitions provided greater comforts and plea- 
sure, men’s habit to kill men got more incentive. There 
has thus been close relationship between acquisition and 
violence, 

Whenever peace is preached and disarmament is sug- 
gested as the means, men think of a restricted connotation 
of violence—the use of force by men against men should 
be given up and disputes should be settled by reason, There 
is no implication in the Suggestion that violence against ani- 
mals should also stop. What men of the present age desire, 
to interpret it in the context of pre-civilization behaviour 
of man and animal, is that they reattain at least that level 
of behaviour which animals: naturally pbserve. But the 
advocates of peace and disarmament do not look at thé 
proposition in the context of unwritten human history; they 
do not connect acquisition with violence. Their urge 10 
Stop violence has come out of their desire to outlaw wal 
which means that they are for the present concerned wit 
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international peace which is often broken by resort to arms. 
In the national sphere. peace is preached by the rulers as 
it has always been preached by their predecessors in the 
ages that have gone by. They all conceive of peace as the 
substitute for violence without disturbing the factor which 
prompted one man or a group of men to use fatal violence 
against another or others, They conceive of non-violence 
as reason, and believe they tan place the superstructure 
of this reason on the foundation of unreason, the unreason 
being economic inequality born of the persisting habit of 
acquiring and maintaining possessions which reason does 
not support. 

Some advocates of non-violence have sugggested that in 
man’s affairs peace has always reigned supreme, and that 
violence has been the exception while non-violence the rule, 
They contend that in international affairs, wars have not 
been a constant happenig of life ; Wars, whenever they 
occurred, were in the nature of rare breaches of peace. 
And in national affairs too, vidlent disturbances are very: 
rare, and peace is the continuous fact of life. The fallacy 
of this argument will become evident by a peep into the 
organism that maintains peace. Peace, as existing inside 
a country or between countries, is not a manifestation of 
conversion of men’s minds from violence to non-violence; 
it is the result of fear held out by the great force possessed 
by different countries, A poor man would not ordinarily 
attack a rich man, even if the former is starving and the 
latter has accumulated an abundant amount of food. He is 
not a convert to non-violence; his peaceful behaviour 
comes from his consciousnes of the punishment that would 
follow the attack. The same fear prevents many poor 
joining hands to make violent attacks jon the few rich. The 
former may he tolerating the rich under the influence of 
the tradition of luck; but they restrain themselves even 
when hunger shakes their belief in the tradition, becausa 
they are afraid of governmental violence. Similarly, at 
international level, a country of inferior force would always 
like to be peaceful with a country of superior force; and 
whenever there is a breach of peace, it is usually caused 
by the superior force. s 

In the Suggestion that international wars should þe out- 
lawed, t 1e impelling argument is that if law can maintain 
peace imside a country, 
requisites, be able to maintai 


l 
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it. In a system where inequalites are permitted and pro- 
tected by law, the faith is really a product of the tradition 
and obedience is exacted by force. Therefore the pre-re- 
quisite to ensuring peace by outlawing war is a world 
government which, if national and international inequali~ 
ties are to be preserved, should have a force strong enough 
to put down disturbers of peace, not only those motivated 
by sinful intentions but also those stirred by virtuous urges. 
A world order of this kind will impart fresh legal validity 
to the results of earlier violence; it will validate the inequa- 
lities in the distribution of the earth’s resources. History 
is uncontrovertible witness to the fact that inequalities at 
international level are the results of victories of superior vio- 
lence over inferior violence. Violence has seldom vindica- 
ted right against might; when victorious, it has nearly 
always imposed its will upon the vanquished. Therefore 
it is suggested that violence could not bring about a just 
economic order. Great men like Buddha, Christ, Gandhi 
said violence should not be returned for violence; 
hut they did not prescribe submission to the wrong done by 
the victorious violence. Of the three, Gandhi examined 
very elaborately the results of violence, in certain limited 
spheres of course, and suggested how they should be un- 
done non-violently. Any world order that puts up its orga- 
nizational structure on the wrongs of the past violence can 
never create faith in non-violence. 

Violence resorted to with the studied object to gain some- 
thing is different from violence resulting from provocation. 
History is again witness to the fact that the latter is a 
petty affair compared to the monstrous volume of the for- 
mer, The gains aimed at were seldom those ensuring bare 
necessities of life to the invaders; they were motivated by 
the desire to get more comforts and more ‘honour’. Even 
today, a rich nation, like a rich man, enjoys more com- 
forts and more ‘honour’; it claims these as its right. Na- 
tional honour is the enlarged form of individual honour. A 
landlord enjoyed a much greater respect and honour than 
a peasant did—in fact the peasant was a humble being} 
often the honjour was exacted by humiliating him, The 
landlord maintained this position either with his own force 
of arms or with that of’ the state. Today, the extra 
‘honour’ that an industrialist, for example, enjoys comes > 
from the surplus value of the worker and the machine he 
appropriates, and is protected by the state’s force of arms: 
A rich nation is in the same position. Violence can be re- 
Sorted to by workers and weak nations in their respective 
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fields, and if it is not done, it is because of the under- 
standable fear of superior violence suppressing inferior 
violence. : 

State violence owes its origin to the misbehaviour bf the 
minority called criminals in legal language, and was ex- 
tended to maintaining economic inequalities. If it be with- 
drawn, there willbe, broadly speaking, two results; (1) 
criminals will still use violence and feel free to misbehave; 
(2) victims ‘of economic inequalities will use violence to 
undo what has in the ages been protected by state violence. 
No state has ever succeeded in liquidating criminals; the 
sphere where its violence has been remarkably successful 
is that of law-abiding citizens, the victims of inequalities. 
One may even suggest that many criminals are the result 
of the vicious atmosphere created by inequalities, and in- 
fer that nearly wholly state violence exists for the protec- 
tion of inequalities of the rich. State violence has thus an 
ignoble object; the present state structure can never lead 
to a society of non-violence. 

The pacificism of protectionism is a state of the grave- 
yard, in which the multitude is non-violent because its 
limbs, which should naturally be excited to violence hy 
the evil done to it, had been lulled to inactivity either by 
the influence of the opium pf tradition or by helplessness 
born of the superior organised violence on the side of the 
evil, In every country, governmental organization, equip- 
ped with arms and armies, is the mightiest organisation; 
it, has existed from generation to generation and age to 
age. Even in the so-called democratic countries, it exis- 
ted before democracy arrived and continued its role as 
protectiontst. Arms and armies are everywhere justified 
as a defensive arrangement against possible attacks from 
outside; and as this possibility is a blatant historical fact, 
it serves as a cover to hide the terror the State’s organised 
violence constantly holds out to the people. Usually, the 
armies are maintained for defence, and the police force 
deals with internal disturbances; but when police fail, 
troops are invariably called out. 

There have been occasions in different countries when 
crowds incited against the injustice of inequalities grew 
violent and attacked the citadels of those responsible for 
inequalities. The attacks were not on the principle of 


` social order but on the evil which enjoyed protection of 


state violence; but the Governments treated them as attacks 
on the authority and suppressed them, giving the conscien- 
tious attackers and their inactive followers the impression 
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that the Governments themselves were part of the evil. The 
attackers or their ring leaders were arrested and awarded 
by the judge death sentences or long prison terms. They 
were impelled by reason and righteousness, but the law, 
a manifestation of protectionism and not based on reason 
and economic justice, treated them as rebels—criminals—- 
and condemned them. To them, the Government did not 
represent the rule of justice, but was an embodiment of 
brute force, a brute force that could not be challenged hy 


a bigger force because the people could not organise a þig- 
ger force, 


hat the rising 
to which they are being invited will ba successful? 


For ages, victims of violence have been patiently submit- 
Violence first injures the victims 
t with the fear of its further ac- 


and their children and 
the children’s children forget the 


the injuries they suffered, 
but the fear remains because violence remains to hold it 


ise its subjects and may 
be behaving with the best possible nobility and civility, 
but these qualities do not precede but follow the submissive 
behaviour forced into the people by constant fear, and a 
time comes when unquestioning obedience to fear makes 
fear an unquestioned part of life 
talked about. The ages that lie buri 


people, made conscious, 
zation of violence than the 


: The prerequisite is the sufferers’ victory over fear. Fear 
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is as old as are creatures of the earth; it existed before the 
social life as organised into states appeared. A weak man 
surrendered without resistance the possession he acquired 
by his labour to a strong man because his consciousness of 
the attacker’s superior strength advised his mind that re- 
sistance would not save his possession, and would addi- 
tionally bring injury to his limbs. Man did not have to 
learn the power of violence; the consciousness was inhe- 
rent in him, Since violence was part of nature and could 
not be warded off with reason, weak men thought they 
could multiply their strength by uniting themselves for a 
common purpose. But this device only increased occasions 
for the use of violence, because the combined violence of 
one group gave rise to the combined violence of another. 
Warring groups did not have any principles of economic 
ethics to fight for; even a defeated group would, if it made 
itself stronger, grow aggressive to make gains at the ex- 
pense jof its victims. Mutual fights made some rich and 
sorae poor—some possessing more resources than others. 
All groups, whether victors or vanquished, lived in fear 
of each other. The fear they manifested arose out lof the 
first individual misbehaviour; if the misbehaving indivi- 
duals did not forcibly deprive others of the food they 
gathered with their own exertion, there would have been 
no violence and no fear of violence between man and man. 
And if some men did not, later on, appropriate more of 
the available resources, there would have been little vio- 
lence and little fear of violence subsequently. Violence 
thus owes its origin to economic injustice, and its growth 
to unjust economic gains. It was in this state of human 
progress that fearlessness and courage appeared; they 
were first used against unjust victors and then for making 
unjust economic gains also. In the first case, fearlessness 
was a virtue, in the second a vice; most men felt they 
should not surrender to fear. 

But there was a drastic change in this attitude when the 
people were made subject to the authority of a ruler and 
there was a state. The authority did not remove the cause 
of mutual strife but recognised possessions, whatever their 
background, as sacrosanct; it thus deprived the vanqui- 
shed of all chances to retrieve what they had lost: Tts 

i slogan was peace; peace of the future was presented in a 
virtuous form, which meant: let bygones be bygones. It 
was a peace which the sufferers would not have; and there- 
fore the state gave itself a big organisation of violence and 
declared itself as the monopolist of organised violence. 
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By a single stroke, the state put to flight fearlessness ‘and 
presented itself as fear personified. And as the authority 
of the state grew rich, richer than the rich whose posses- 
stons came from unjust acquisition, it associated with it- 
self more closely the rich than the poor. The poor were 
undone; they were prevented from combining to undo the 
economic wrong; they were held down by the terror of 
state violence. Man is confronted today with his thou- 
sands of years old fear which is sustained by force in the 
disguise of law. 

Let an example illustrate this point. A domestic servant 
is dismissed by his master for a petty omission. The 
master took the extreme step because he knew that he could 
pick up a better man from the ranks of the many unem- 
ployed. The dismissed man fails to get another job and 
is reduced to starvation. Quiety at night he jumps into 
the house of the earstwhile master and ‘steals’ the cook- 
ed food left in the kitchen. As he moves out, he notices 
a watch on a table. ‘This watch’, he tells himself, ‘can 
get me some money to buy food for a few weeks, and he 
picks it up. The master, suspecting that the dismissed 
Servant might have committed the theft, 
against him at the police station. The ser 
by a constable and beaten u 


minal, and suffering from a sense 


ived him of the sense of 
had unfettered access to 


A state where inequalities are legally protected and whose 
sovernment maintains itself largely with the funds supplied 
by the rich can never promote a conviction against vio- 
lence. A conviction comes either from belief or reason. 
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However strong might be the belief about luck, it has not 
converted men to non-violence; as already stated, it is 
because of fear that they do not often resort to violence. 
Reagon is not on the side of the present structure of the 
state but against it, and no government will dare to invoke 
it. Even if some of those who constitute the government 
of a country feel that the structure they are presiding over 
is irrational and unjust, they will have to think many 
time before they allow themselves to give vent to their 
feelings. Would they be left safe? Would not the rich 
combine to frustrate their plans by different devices? Would 
not the rich, possessing munition factories, organize 
violence to thwart the government intention to put 
them on par with the poor? Would not they invoke God 
to tell the credulous that the government was revolting 
against the God-made inequalities? Would not many of 
the common people, for whlose sake the government con- 
templated an equitable change in the economy, be misled 
by propaganda in the name of God and attracted to the 
camp of the rich? 

In different governments there have been people at diffe- 
rent times who had absolutely no faith in blind beliefs 
passing as part of religion, but they would not reform the 
educational system; they knew well that the vast propa- 
ganda machinery in the hands of the rich would cast on 
them unwarranted aspersions and condemn them as irre- 
ligious and athiests. Such propaganda is always likely to 
incite people to violence and create disturbances. A go- 
vernment can put down people’s violence with its superior 
violence, but few government members are ever prepared 
to be condemned as non-believers. Men holding or aspir- 
ing to hold ministerial posts seldom show that courage of 
conviction which is likely to estrange them to the people. 

Press, in a democratic country, is a far more potential 
propaganda medium than the entire educational system. 
It is, in a way, a parallel army, and this army is in the 
possession of the rich. It attacks government as a right; 
it enjoys the right to carry on a vigorous propaganda against 
attempts to suppress the beliefs which create equanimity 
towards the rich. Without raising any weapon, this army, 
the Press, succeeds in doing, what serves the purpose of 

>the rich; but with a real army, the government cannot 
do what it may be persuaded to do by reason! The pro- 
paganda machinery of the capitalists occupies an honoured 
place, and often Government members seek its help. It 
is indeed a parallel government; but while violence in pos- 
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session of government lies dormant, with fear, in effect, 
substituting it, the army of the Press is very much active. 
Press lords might assert that the Press does not display 
the force inherent init. The answer is, its fear is as much 
potential as that of the government force, and the govern- 
ment retires to the line of safety. A government, one can 
rigntly claim, is not subservient to the Press; what is 
suggested in the above argument is that it shudders tlo take 
any step that aims at liquidating the injustice of inequali- 
ties j j 


{ 
. i i al his, 
Since the time when inequalities first appeared, those 
who created ther have been defending them by means of 
violence, and deceiving themselves and others that the 
violence they possess is necessary against thieves. In their 
definition, thieves include those affected by the possessors’ 
disproportionate possessions. In fact what might be con- 
ceded as thieves are a very small number compared to the 
vast multitude of honest workers suffering from the effect 
of inequalities. Thieves are not a caste; an honest wor- 
ker who deviates from the norm laid down by the law 
defining thieves will be treated as a thief. Possessors are 
Suspicious of the poor as a class; 

any time be attracted to a thing pro 


ye on workers. Every 
one of the large crowd of workers is a suspect in the eve 
of the watchmen 


would net take advantage of the slackness of vigilance. 
Vatchmen are the symbol of employers’ violence which is 
either used by them on the Spot or through the government 


; and society ac- 


cepts him as such because his riches preclu 


s liable to succumb to temptations. 
e and deny him state protection, and 
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the cause of suspicion and demoralisation will disappear. 
In some countries state protection is not as effective as can 
inspire complete confidence in the possessor, and he makes 
his own arrangement for defence. All landlords and all 
‘other rich men used to do so in feudal age; the belief in 
luck had been their auxiliary force but they seldom de- 
pended on it wholly and defended their possessions with 
their own armed watchmen. They tolerated a weak king 
but would not tolerate one who thought of demolishing 
them as a class; they knew ‘of course that there would 
be no such thought as the king himself was a big possessor. 
Violence is justified by those who wield it as also by those 
supposed to be matter-of-fact men to keep in check the 
beast in man. It has been protecting possessions, and if 
pessessions cease to exist as manifestations of inequality, 
it will be needed to prevent possessions being reacquired. 
This means that human nature cannot be trusted with up- 
right behaviour. Whether and how violence can be re- 
moved from man’s affairs is a difficult question to answer. 
The question that faces humanity at the present time is 
that violence is being abused and not properly used; and 
the abuse has assumed a form that makes realisation of 
proper use look the toughest job on the earth, The mas- 
ses living under the yoke of the abuse are, in every count- 
ry, like a defeated army, disarmed and bereft of resour- 
ces to get arms. Even if they develop consciousness about 
the abuse, they cannot undo it; they cannot be sure of 
undoing it even if they raid and capture armouries and am- 
munition factories. The fear of failure is the answer to 
the question why such attempts have been few and faz 
between in the history of thousands of years of inequalities. 
The element of doubt in the success of a revolt, which per- 
sists despite the multitude’s momentary courage to die for 
a cause, is always a powerful ally of the possessors in the 
camp of their enemies, In effect, the abuse has been ac- 
tive and dominant, and the advocacy for proper use pas- 
sive and submissive; abuse passes as order and the advo- 
cacy for proper use as incitement to anarchy. And since 
order must be maintained, violence in its present form is 
regarded as justified; fear of anarchy is the justification 
even flor those suffering from the abuse of violence. 
Violence derives its support from obvious facts of life. 
A father beats his son when he commits a wrong. This 
beating is not a well-judged punishment but the result of 
provocation caused to the father by the son’s behaviour. 
But the same father would not resort to beating when the 
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son is a grown man even if he commits a much greater 
wrong. When the son was a child, the father was 
superior to him in physical strength; it was not this fac- 
tor which encouraged him to beat, because he was not 
at all conscious of it, but it resided all right in his sub- 
conscious mind, which is proved by his different behavi- 
our later on. When a master beats a Servant, a grown 
man like himself, he is conscious that in all probability the 
servant will not retaliate fearing that retaliation might cost 
his job and he might have to starve. In either case, viv- 
lence came from the feeling, conscious or subconscious, 
that the victim would not retaliate. At individual level, 
the use of violence yields different experiences. But whe- 
ther it is the result of provocation or deliberate intention, 
it is generally resorted to with the consciousness of superi- 
ority in the user, A thief entering a house with a lethal 
weapon carries with him the consciousness that he has 
made himself superior in violence to his would-be victim. 
All governments have, in the examples like the above, 
the justification for possessing superior violence. 

But there is a vital difference between the example of the 
father and a government, and for that matter between 
the violence exhibited by individuals and government. A 


ages to subordinate what 
reason; this is a struggle against what he regards evil in 
nature. How a child should be brought up at home and 
school is now a science arising out of that Struggle. The 
Science teaches the father that the wrong done by a child 
should, instead of provoking him, pose a question; why 


thieving? He has either developed a habit to live without 
€ ambition to possess what he cannot acquire by 
what is called honest means of income. He can be habitua- 
A t he can be wholly withdrawn from 
temptations is doubtful. Notwithstanding the limitation of 
psychological treatment in a society of inequalities, it can 
be conceded that it can, to a great extent, reform the 
natural brute in man. But there can be no psychological 
treatment to make a government, legally preserving inequa- 
lities, and individual makers and enjoyers of inequalities, 
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abjure violence. They cannot exist without violence. 

Nay, they throw out germs of violence all around. Take 
for example a child who steals a fountain pen from the bag 
of a class-mate, the son of a rich man, who had two. The 
father does not beat the erring child, learning from the 
lessons of psychological treatment, and endeavours to re- 
form him. But the child, though he makes a promise not 
to steal in future, is not convinced why one child can have 
two pens, while another has none at all. He does not give 
up the habit, but hides it from his father and does the 
stealing more carefully so as not to be caught. It is the 
same temptation as the workers (discussed above) get from 
the employer himself. One should admire scientific research 
prescribing cures for individual violence as man’s victory 
over nature, but how can one appreciate the cures being 
applied to a system where they can achieve little success, 
because the system nurtures the evil and renders remedies 
defunct, 

As already discussed in this book, democracy is pre- 
vented by so many devices from giving people the rule of 
reason in economic sphere; and this truncated democracy 
is maintained with force. In certain new democratic count- 
ries where democracy had not yet taken roots and where 
the government’s misbehaviour provoked army leaders 
against it, it was pulled down and replaced by dictatorship 
Conscious sections of the people also had the same feeling 
as army leaders had, but they were helpless to assert them- 
selves because they did not possess requisite violence; the 
army possessed all the violence of the state, and succeeded. 
Nowhere in the world an army dictatorship has abolished 
economic inequalities, and the impression it gave as it 
settled down to the business of government was that it was 
motivated more by ambition than by the intention to give 
a better administration. Violence is usually blind, and the 
same army which turned out the democratic government may 
have carried out the earlier government’s orders to shoot 
and bombard crowds of people physically asserting the 
right to abolish inequalities. Nay, it would behave simi- 
larly on similar occasions, Those who possess state vio- 
lence, from rulers down to petty army officers, are a row 
o£ economic grades, which are higher than the standard 


»of living of the masses. Commodities and comforts that 


have been within the reach of the means given them by 
their grades are regarded by them as the minimum a man 
of their position should have; ademand. whose effect may 
he to slash those commodities and comforts will be dubbed 
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as unreasonable by them. Every government depends upon 
bureaucracy on the civil side and military officers on the 
Side of army; like men of big ‘fortunes’ in public life, 
they would not brooke, in fact would not allow, any eco- 
nomic change that disturbs their standard jof living. Who- 
ever be the chosen rulers of a democratic country, they do 
not usually ignore wishes of bureaucracy and army in eco- 
nomic matters vitally affecting them. They, indeed, are 
the real custodians of state violence. In the name of law 
and ‘order, they can go to any extent, to crush movements 
for economic equality. If a good intentioned rebellious 
movement seizes arms and makes attacks on the seats of 
authority, the bureaucracy and army will not hesitate to 
Suppress it by aerial bombardment, Behind the curtain of 
peace, there is everywhere the ferocious lion of violence 
ready to pounce upon reason if ever it asserts itself with 
the violence of the cow’s horns. Men of violence have been 
very fond of comparing human bravery with that of the 
lion, because it suits them to do so. They like and have 
been enjoying the same law as the lion has in the jungle. 
State violence being part of social organism has always 
been treated as part of human civiizaltion. Let us have a 
glimpse of this form of civilization. In the beginning, sticks 
were men’s arms. Then came bows and arrows. After 
a long time came the gun. And now we have nuclear wea- 
pons. As human civilization progresses, men have been 
giving themselves more powerful destructive Weapons, and 
committing more violence. The bravery of the lion re- 
mains where it was when that animal first appeared on the 
earth; men have gone into a thicker jungle, but claim. 
quite shamefully, that they have substituted the rule of 
law for the law of jungle. When the law of jungle pre- 
vailed, the strong no doubt could behave as the lion did, 
but unlike the cow or the goat (the prey of the lion), even 
the weak men came together and combining their own phy- 
sical strength and supplementing it with sticks or bows 
and arrows could assert their right against the strong. But 
now, under the present civilization. minority’s violence 
18 so strong that the multitude is reduced to the position of 
the cow or the goat. It cannot reason even as the cow or 
the goat cannot with the lidn and lives in a worse state than 
that of the law of jungle. To summon, for the sake of 
a1gument, other parts of the present civilization, will 
amount to covering an untruth with Several irrelvant un- 
truths. Under the rule of law, it might be argued, a mai 
cannot ordinarily be deprived of his possessions and cannot 
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be disturbed in his settled life; all this is guaranted to 
him by the government of civilized society. But we cannot 
compare him with what he was in primitive ages; all men 
then had the same advantages and disadventages. The 
pertinent question is; are the weak as compared with the 
strong—those enjoying economic superiority under the pro- 
tetction of the sword—not more helpless today than they 
were in primitive ages? They are, quite definitely. 

The rule of law does not help them to get economic jus- 
tice. Suppose a worker goes to a court of law and com- 
plains that the principal man (calling himself proprietor) 
of the factory in which he works has wronged him by giv- 
ing him only a small fraction of the produce (in terms of 
money) and appropriated the bulk himself and that by this 
act he has been deprived of rightful access to certain neces- 
sities of life. And the worker compares his present plight 
with the justice he enjoyed when in the days goneby, the 
present economic system did not exist. The question the 
judge will first of all put to the complainant will be: ‘under 
what law are you seeking redress?’ This will make the 
complainant speechless; there is no law prohibiting the 
injustice meted out to him by the principal man; on the 
contrary the law recognizes it. One may suggest that such 
a complaint has perhaps never been made to any court: 
and that it is unthinkable. This suggestion arises from 
the fact that sufferers are, in the first instance, aware of 
the law as affirmer of economic injustice, and, in the se- 
cond, they have, during the long period that divides the 
days of justice of the barter system and the present age. 
hecome accustomed to the present concept of justice. And 
they know that if they use violence against the wrong-doers, 
they would be injured by the aweful violence ‘of the state. 
The law functions with the force of state violence, and 
is not independent to judge what in reality is justice and 
what is injustice. It will condemn as rebels those fighting 
with violence for economic justice and determine in what 
manner state violence should punish them. The judge can- 
not tell the state that the demand of the ‘rebels’ was 
subjected to judicial scrutiny and was found just. If a judge 
does so, he would be treated, again under the law, as an 
accomplice of the rebels, and state violence would award 
him punishment prescribed in the law. 

State violence has been playing a mischievous role in 
economic life. When the mechanism of production was 
appropriated by a small minority and the multitude of 
manual workers were either made subservient to that mino- 
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cumbed to it, giving the multitude the impression that 
government was not concerned with their welfare. Govern- 


used to disturbing the economic life, But government 
failed and exposed itself as part of exploitation of majority 


If the form of use or abuse of violence as established by 
kings remains intact in a democratic Set-up, one, not 
dazzled by democracy’s shadowy glamours, will ask: has 
democracy changed the concept of justice? 


c change, they 
deceive the people as also themselves, The concept of de- 


mocracy was not produced by the people; 


exisgencies of situations, And the people regard the subs- 
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titute as the best institution as they did the kingship. The 
saddle in which democratic leaders now sit is placed on 
the same horse of violence; the ignorance of the people is 
at the same level, and the new rulers carry on the busi- 
ness of government with the same advantage of ignorance. 

Most people in every country are peace-loving and are 
satisfied if certain minimum things are assured them. 
There are countries where these are assured and there are 
conutries where they are not assured. In the former, the 
satisfaction is the result of some kind of violence, imperial 
or otherwise; there democracy functions smoothly even 
though the rulers are maintaining the kingly concepts of 
justice and perpetuating injustice. There the ignorance is 
not irksome and state violence does not appear in its cha- 
racteristic form of terror, because despite great inequali- 
ties, the economic condition of the masses is better than 
what it has been before the advent of democracy. In the 
latter, the dissatisfaction is the result of the former’s satis- 
faction provided by violence, and there the ignorance is 
distressing and state violence is dreaded; there those arti- 
ficial norms of ‘civilisation’ which keep men tied down ta 
peace in the midst of inequalities are observed not willing- 
ly but under the fear of state violence. In both varieties 
of countries, violence largely sustains itself on the igno- 
rance of the masses; but in one, a certain minimum satis- 
faction has given the toleration of violence a form of will- 
ingness, and in the other the toleration is the result of 
the consciousness of the terror of state violence. 

What degree of civilisation human society has achieved 
should be judged largely by the degree of its achievement 
in abjuring violence, and not wholly by the comforts it has 
created by the application of its brain faculty to natural 
resources. In towns and villages of the so-called civilized 
society, men live with each other in peace; but some quarrel 
when they are provoked. Mind is provoked and as a re- 
sult the entire physical form of the man is affected; the 
face betrays anger writ large all over, and the hands, 
even the feet, carry out the mind’s order to strike. As 
soldiers carry out the orders of the commander or the king, 
so do the hands fof the mind. The spontaneous reaction on 
the mind of the man injured by another is to return greater 
injury; the mind is first provoked and then acts revenge- 


` fully. The volume of revenge spontaneously dictated by 


the mind of the injured is generally greater than the in- 
jury. But whether it is greater or equal, it causes a simi- 
lar reaction in the opposite party, and his mind similarly 
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dictates still greater revenge, Men betray the same psy- 
chology as the beasts do. From the chain reaction of the 
first provocation, wise man got a thought: there would 
be no end of the reaction, and both aggression and reac- 
tion betrayed lack of reason, And they concluded that as 
hands and feet and other limbs were subordinate to the 
mind so the mind should be subordinate to the sense of rea- 
on. If the aggression had not been revenged upon, they 
argued, the sphere of unreason would not have been en- 
larged: if the injured was not excited by the natural re- 
action but had controlled it, the other side would have 
repented. And they—for example Buddha, Christ, 
Gandhi—preseribed: return good for evil; this they said 
was the best way to create in the aggressor a sense of re- 
pentence. These great men had absolutely no doubt as to 
the efficacy of the remedy they prescribed. 

One may not question this Prescription, but will have 
to take notice of the use of violence in the ages that have 


cription a success when a strong man adopts it when hit by 
a weak man. When reverse is the case, and the weak does 


road to civilization, is to betrary ignorance of the general be- 
haviour of nature. All creatures, not only men, live in 
peace with their kinds; provocations and their reactions 
are rare. In primitive ages, men, like animals, were 


tical. In human progress, this was a pe 
honour; subsequently, when the organiz 
tured by certain men calling themselve: 
parasites appeared and Sustained them: 


men. Violence whose systematised use was 
to avoid aggression, provocation and reactior 
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tects systematic aggressors. 

In other spheres than economic, even the state based on 
unreason and the wisemen not questioning the unreason 
have been interested in training men’s minds, not according 
to the prescription (of Buddha, Christ or Gandhi) but 
differently; they would like to treat, or deal with, the 
aggressor rather than prepare the victim for sublime sub- 
mission. The simple way, known to society, is to pro- 
vide different punishments in the law code for different 
kinds of aggression, and punish the aggressor after a 
judicial examination has proved the guilt. In this method. 
the aggrieved is forced by law to suppress his natural reac- 
tion to the provocation; if he does not suppress it, he 
makes himself guilty like the aggressor. In the way ad- 
vised by Buddha, Christ and Gandhi, the suppression 
would come voluntarily, if it can, from the trained mind, 
and not out of the fear of law. But the law justifies the 
alternative provided by it on the ground that society has 
not responded to the other way, perhaps finding it impos- 
sible. But a law is not immutable, and is usually an ans- 
wer to the existing social need; it deals with the behaviour 
of the people as it is. It always envisages reforms and 
will assume a different form when a change warranting an 
amendment has taken place. It is the function of educa- 
tion to train the mind so that it may reason instead of acting 
on impulses. Education does not necessarily mean school 
education or written lessons. It is a way of living in the 
family and society, a way in which children naturally 
liable to quarrel over petty things, instinctively inherit a 
peaceful, reasonable behaviour. This way is an attempt 
to kill the demon of provocation at the source. There are 
children and men who do not respond to educational treat- 
ment, and since they do not, the supporters of this way 
can ask whether they would respond to the sublime sub- 
mission as prescribed by the wise men. But it has consi- 
derable success to its credit, which is apparent from the 
difference between different sections of human society; 
some are impulsively provoked, while others exercise self- 
control. 

But if victory over anger and violence in social life is de- 
sirable and if it is an essential ingredient of civilization, why 

„is it that all countries of the world are not whole-heartedly 
adopting the way of education. and how is it that despite 
their belief in it, it is making little progress? Even in 
the so-alled civilized countries, individuals often resort 
te violence over petty things. The answer is again traced 
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to inequalities. both between the people in a country and 
between different countries. They keep the necessity of 
violence alive, and like a corollary, of the unreasion of 
passionate behaviour. 

It is the passionate behaviour that the citizens of two 
countries at war are expected to show by their respective 
governments; the contrary behaviour will be construed as 
lack of patriotism. It is this behaviour that a man of 
wealth expects from his watchmen; and it is this behaviour 
which the exploited can adopt when they become conscious 
of their economic rights. In the first instance, a state 
based on economic unreason is not interested in the un- 
qualified success of education aiming at the transformation 
of impulse into reason; and in the sedond, education can- 
not produce the desired 
ces not propitious to it. Therefore, in practice, while on 
the one had peace is preached at home, in educational ins- 
titutions and in public speaches, on the other, there is 
ationalism which should 
are to play their role 
of violence, or when 


olence, which they dis- 
urged forward in the name of na- 


e religion to au- 
re-echoing the claim 


C I gained was some more followers; 
it could not finish other religions than the one it represented. 
It was, ina way, the failure of violence, When violence was 


; ous tolerance was preached, It was not the 
light of reason but a state of frustration, The devil of 


A 
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superiority complex remained, and would assert itself 
whenewer its claim happened to be questioned by some fol- 
ţa Dg S of another religion. It could even be exploited by 
s —fiperialists and other designing people. It has been done 
on numerous occasions. For example, in India, when 
she was under British rule, some officers played upon re- 
ligious differences between Hindus and Muslims, and the 
result was numerous bloody riots. 

India can again be cited as the latest example of religion 
providing an excuse to push forward economic ends. Many 
educated Muslims had not, in the beginning, reconciled 
themselves to British rule. and kept aloof from English 
education. Another reason why they lagged behind in Eng- 

i lish, the official language, was their worse economic con- 

| dition compared to Hindus. Later on, when they found 

| that their share in Government services was much less in 
proportion to their population, they claimed a proportion- 
ate share as Muslims. Why, as Muslim? The attitude is 
understandable. The predecessors of the British in the 
central government and in many local governments were 
Muslims, and their rule was looked upon by Muslims as 
the rule of a particular religious community. In certain 
respects, it indeed was; one of them was economic to a 
considerable extent—flor example in services Muslims pre- 
dominated. This predominance lay preserved in the minds 
of certain Muslims when they demanded from the British 
their share in services and political institutions as Muslims. 
The British too recognised religion as the determining fac- 
tor of economic and political interests, because the reli- 
gious rivalries and antagonism that the approach produced 
suited their interests as an imperial power. Religious feel- 
ings of Muslims and Hindus were excited, and there were 
riots in which uneducated masses of the two sides attacked, 
injured or killed each other; and the real exciters, who 
were really to gain, kept aloof as distant onlookers of the 
diabolical fun, Throughout history, in all killing done in the 
name of religion, the real gainers have always managed 
to escape and to sacrifice those who gained practically noth- 
ing. It was the devil exploiting the innocent ignorance 
in the name of religion; it was.the exploitation of the cre- 
dulous poor by the designing aspirant. 

» Inall religious violence, reason has, been absent as it has 
been absent from other manifestations of violence. When 
‘reformers’ thrust one God upon the believers of many 
idols with violence, their mind was surcharged with the 
extreme aspiration that all should have their belief. They 
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too were victims of their inspirers who worked them up to 
such a pitch that they took up swords to spread the belief. 
Man’s mind responds to emotions more readily than tv 
reason; more readily because the effect of an ecotional 
appeal is instantaneous. God is as incomprehensible as are 
idols; but while one can understand men being converted 
to the belief of one God from that in many gods, one can 
not appreciate why the sword should have been used to 
convert the unwilling. Why did it not occur to the ‘mis 
Sionaries’ that violence was a greater sin than the ‘sin’ 
conceding that it was a sin—of the belief in many gods? 
Why was the ‘missionary’ not horrified at the thought 
that he was going to kill a fellow being who had refused 
‘to be converted The answer will be found in the context 
of the contemporary history. Killing for selfish ends or 
in consequence of provocation was made a recognised prac- 
tice by wars and other affrays, and men excited to pas- 
sion in the name of a belier adopted that practice as a 
matter of course. In every case, it was the emotion that 
pushed men towards committing violence. Selfish men, 
whether their selfishness is aimed at making material gains 
or securing mental satisfaction or satisfying an ego, have 
been exploiting the experience that men can be fooled py 
emotions and are not in the habit of reasoning. Most men 
of wealth, everywhere in the world, ane interested in 
maintaining religious fervour in people and spend for it 
as they spend in advertisements. In the economic order 


employed are many, 


discriminate between men of different religions and in fav- 


; 2 And there is a religious 
rivalry without any element of religion in it. And when 


pene that suits him. Even politicians exploit this ferv- 


As we have discussed above, all violence emanates frora 
the mind; mind is the commander, and hands and feet are 
the soldiers, Therefore it is the mind that, as wise men 
have again and again advised, should be disciplined by 
reason; it should become a controller and cease to be 2 
rash commander. A mischievous man of wealth acts with 
a perverted reason. His moves even in the name of reli- 
gion are well calculated. He keeps priests and preachers 
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inclined towards him by means of customary rewards. His 
mischief has gone on unchecked because the masses have 
not disciplined their minds by reason. They do not ask 
themselves: what does it matter to them if others have 
different beliefs? The suggestion that people of different 
faiths generally tolerate each other with equanimity cannot 
be accepted as the proof of the victory of reason. The seem- 
ing indifference is the result of circumstances that differ 
from region to region; where economic conditions do not 
hold out any threat to leaders of religious mischief, the 
indifference is more potential than in a region where eco- 
nomic conditions are alarming. Inside the seeming tole- 
rance lurks everywhere the superior complex of one’s own 
religion and a feeling of dislike, may be mitigated dislike, 
of others. Those believing in the faith prescribing one 
God may assert that there is reason in their claim; they 
may assert that idols are mere stones and to treat them as 
gods is negation of reason. On the other hand, the idol 
worshippers may lay a similar claim to reason; there-is 
one Supreme God no doubt, but He carries out His behests 
through so may members of his family; these many gods 
are given physical forms, inanimate of course, to give 
the mind a picture of the thing it is asked to adore. The 
mother of reason in either case is a certain belief. We are 
concerned here with reason which is the product of mind, 
and not of belief. That reason will treat all beliefs alike, 
more or less, and when it has prevailed, the germ of supe- 
riority complex or dislike will no more be lurking inside 
the tolerance, Religion will then become merely an embodi- 
ment of spiritual beliefs. It will then cease to be an advi- 
ser of moral behaviour because moral behaviour, being a 
necessity of social life, cannot have different standards 
in the same society, nay in entire human society. 

A disciplined mind, equipped with the right type of edu- 
cation, will be a questioning mind, which will have to 
be satisfied by reason, and will refuse to be misguided 
by emotions. 


Chapter XIX 
PAIN, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 


course, a mental affair. If a cat sees a dog even at some 
distance, it runs away, being conscious of the pain that 
the dog can cause. But a dog cannot abuse a cat and 


There is often anger in the dog’s barking, and man must 
have been giving some intelligible expression to his anger or 
evil intention before he invented language, This expres- 
sion must have been a warning that should the man to whom 
it was addressed fail to succumb to the desire expresed, 
violence would follow. Language gave definiteness, pre- 


abuses B, whose mother tongue is English and 
does not understand Hindi, there will be no mental pain 
caused to B. It is the parti 


of pain. Words of hilarity and pain are like different facial 
expressions, which, too, va. 
tion. Words do So precisely and oft 


en more effectively. 
Some terms of abuse have th 


Some e same effect on the mind as 
injuries have on the body; some have more and some less. 


Tjo the sensitive, the Mental injury of an abuse is more 
pant than that caused to tae, 
ain is used, as is discussed) in the revious chapter, 
to achieve different ends. The end al 
rent from that of one charged with re 
'he former has numerous forms ; the most widespread; of 
them become in feudal soci i 
Feudal lords and their agents abused their subjects and ser- 
vants for what they felt as minor ‘o 
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physical injuries for major ‘offences’. Often the choice of 
punishment, mental or physical, was the result of the offend- 
ed feudal lord’s mood at the moment. If a subject who was 
forced to work for his lord without payment, did not work 
wholeheartedly, he was abused, and the abuse had its effect. 
If the man again abated the effort, he was again abused, 
and this time more loudly and more filthily; now the 
effect was wholly as desired. Even a paid worker can be- 
have similarly and is dealt with similarly. This means 
that mental pain often produces the same effect as physical 
pain. A discretionary master prefers mental pain, where 
it is likely to succeed, to physical pain. Time was when 
those charged with regulating social life inflicted servere 
physical injuries on the guilty, which included even the 
cutting off of limbs. Thiose brutalities turned administra- 
tors’ minds to preference for mental pain; a prisoner 
clamped in jail for a certain period constantiy suffers from 
mental pain, even if he is well fed and kept in healthy 
conditions. There are, however, cases—exceptions of 
course—where mental pain gradually ceases to be effective. 
But even exceptions are not immune from the sense of men- 
tal pain; if a convict is acclimatized to jail life, he will 
experience the same mental pain as others do when shut 
up in a solitary cell. . 


Pain produces generally the same results in every walk 
of life. In old days, corporal punishment was considered 
an inevitability by teachers for children who did not learn 
their lessons. It co-existed with shouting and abusing. 
The actual pain previously caused and the fear of similar 
pain in the future ensured the desired result. Then came 
a time when beating of children was looked upon with dis- 
dain almost as acrime. The alternative was mental pain; 
and the’ shirking child was abused. Here is a sample of 
the abuse: ‘you are a rascal; you area mean fellow; you 
are a disgraceful and shameless boy; yu are an ass, 
worse than an animal; your hands and feet must be broken, 
then only you would behave properly; your parents are 
damnable creatures, else they would ask you to learn your 
lesson’, etc. etc. The mental pain these abuses caused 
was severer than corporal punishment. It demoralised 
children; it virtually negatived the achievement it secured. 


. The approach again changed; psychologists suggested that 


different children constituted different psychological prob- 
lems, which must be treated as such. This approach pre- 
cluded both physical and mental pain as punishment and 
prescribed other remedies; those who would not respond 
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to any treatment should be abandoned and left uneducated. 

If mental pain is as much a manifestation of violence 
as physical pain, it deserves to be abandoned not only in 
educational institutions but also in the broad sphere of 
Society completely. Can it, one might ask, be abandoned 
completely in the institutions in the manner psychologists 
have suggested ? The answer is, NO. They approach 
the question to the extent it is concerned with the results 
of abuses ; that is, they concern themselves only with the 
mental pain that can be called visible : they have yet to 
take cognizance of the mental pain that comes, not from 
teachers, but from society. The mental pain that the dis- 
tinctive bearing and possessions of a rich boy cause a poor 
boy does not come from any abusive words ; it comes 
through the eyes with which he sees the distinction, and 
it comes through the ears into which the distinction is 
dinned by others. This part of the question is left un- 
tackled, is not even talked of, because it refers to inequali- 
ties which cannot be touched. Tt affects miost children, 
most men and most women, 


The opposite of mental injury caused by articulate words 
is supposed to be culture, A cultured man, it is usually 
assumed, is one who does not use abusive language and 
does not injure anybody’s feelings, Leading men of 
feudal society had developed, according to the common 
belief, a high culture, It was, like the Greek republics and 
the democracy of imperial countries, a culture iof a limited 
number. A leader of feudal Society displayed a high 


n his ehaviour with his 
equals, but Was wild like a brute to his subjects and ser- 
ciprocrative things ; 


isible remained. The process 
did not affect the 
fore tolerated without 
tolerated in the case 
ill harm the economic 


much ado ; 


of the latter (invisible) because it W: 
distinction, 
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Culture as it is practised in the society of economic 1n- 
egualities is a culture of social distances dividing men ac- 
cording to their economic positions. Men of higher status 
keep a certain distance between themselves and their sub- 
ordinates, and thereby give an impression of the respec- 
tive positions of the two. They do not abuse subordinates; 
they treat them with all civility, and yet, to the discerning, 
they cause an amount of mental pain; it arises spontane- 
ously from the distance. Like other pains inherent in 
economic inequalities, this too has become tolerable ; it is 
not expressed unlike the pain, physical or mental, that 
comes suddenly and is not part of the regulated social life. 
To some, distances are justifiable as a psychological neces- 
sity. A certain amount of aloofness avoids, they argue, 
the naturai human weakness which closeness and intimacy 
is likely to promjote and in which subordinates may grow 
negligent. This means aloofness maintains discipline 
while closeness endangers it. Analysed further, it means 
that the element of fear inherent in aloofness is necessary 
for discipline. This element takes us to historical back- 
ground of aloofness. Aloofness originated in economic 
inequalities and flourished in feudal society where culture 
(limited in scope) and barbarism (widespread) existed 
side by side. Much of that aloofness represented feudal 
fear, which was inherited by the bureaucracy of succeed- 
ing administrations. A minister of feudal times would 
never reconcile to a treatment of equality with a clerk. 
The necessity in his case was the satisfaction of his ego ; 
fear as a necessity for discipline occupied, if at all, a 
secondary place. Later on, ego was not ostensibly claimed 
but it remained, as it was inseparable from the environ- 
ments of the distance. 

That fear is a feudal trait (to go back only to recent 
history and no further back) is borne out by the epithets 
accompanying and distinguishing different grades. Like 
abuses, certain words were prescribed to convey submis- 
sion, often abject, to different people of high grades ; each 
word or term denoted a different connotation of distinc- 
tion ; the epithets subjected the lowly to different degrees 
of humiliation. Humiliation had the»same demoralising 
effect as the victory of the strong over the weak had in a 

_ Violent action. It was a device to disarm psychologically 
those rendered economically inferior. It intended to cause 
mental pain to an extent that the inferior might always 
regard his economic superior as his superior in all respects. 
It worked successfully, so successfully that the victiras 
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lost all sense of mental pain and regarded humiliation as 
their proper position. Any violation of the prescribed 
modes and expressions was construed as a rebellious 
mental attitude, and if found so on inquiry, would lead to 
punishment ot the guilty. The consciousness of superio- 
rity was therefore preserved scrupulously from grade to 
grade. The humiliation of many for the few was made 
part of culture, which was maintained with the fear of 
force. If the code pf culture prescribed that all people 
must stand up and bend low before a high personage 
whenever he passed before them, it would have to be ob- 
Served unreservedly; a departure would not only be 
punished but would be condemned even by the obeying 
multitude. In the thousands of years of this ‘culture’, 
humiliating terms became the routine of social behaviour ; 
and distances were recognised as a necessity even by the 
humiliated. 

Is fear, of which the distances are today a mild form, 


duty? Is it necessary in 
other spheres for disciplined conduct of social life? The 


justified vigorously in countries 


ng forms, however 
1, if he can maintain 


m; he will refuse to honour them as 
part of culture. He will once again grow conscious of the 
mental pain they cause. Such an attitude of mind will be 


the victory of reason over belief—distances of respect- 
pene, are not sustained on reason but on a time-honoured 
elief, 7 


The term ‘subordinates’ gives the distances a more 
eloquent expression, It implies association of inferiority 
—and conversely superiority—with the means of liveli- 
hood, which should þe repulsive to true culture: it will be 
repulsive to the sense of self-respect where such Sense has 


= 
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not been sapped by tradition. In an economy of master 
and servant, subordination or inferiority is bound to be 
associated with the means of livelihood. It is reflected in 
public administration where all workers are termed as 
government servants, and where these servants are divided 
into superior and inferior grades on the pattern of master 
and servant. The terms ‘public workers’ and ‘public ser- 
vants’ are supposed in common parlance as synonymous 
terms, but they are not as they have conflicting historical 
background. The ‘servant’ is the less humiliated succes- 
sor of the ‘slave’ ; he belongs to a society in which the king 
was the richest and most superior man and all others were 
his subjects, and in which the poor were subordinate to the 
rich. It was retained in democracy because democracy 
retained intact the economy of master and servant as also 
many other forms of inferiority created and sustained 
by its predecessor, the autocracy. In a set-up of economic 
justice, all working people work for one another ; the re- 
lationship between them is not that of master and servant 
but that of workers and workers, as it was before the com- 
ing into existence of the master. 

When the master of a factory, for example, goes to the 
desk lof a servant, the servant should, according to the 
prevalent rule, which is treated as part of culture, stand up. 
This practice is a practical expression of the servant’s ac- 
ceptance of the master as his superior, as his bread-giver 
in fact. It is the culture of one’s dependability on another 
for bread ; in such a dependability, all forms of humilia- 
tion, however mild, go on unchallenged. A challenge 
presupposes assurance not only of bread but all necessaries 
of life that a man is capable of giving himself with the dint 
of honest, self-respecting work. In the absence of the 
assurance, honest discharge of duty will be an incomplete 
performance without due observance of the discipline and 
culture of the master-servant society. This culture affects 
the sale and purchase also in which subordination is not 
enforced by any rule. If a shop-keeper, who has many com- 
petitors in his town, behaves with his customers as submis- 
sively as a servant does with his master, it is because of 
his consciousness of the fact that to expect submissiveness 
is everybody’s ego, much more of one who gets it unduly. 
Tt cannot be conceded as part of the shop-keeper’s general 
behaviour because he does not behave similarly with one 
who is not his customer. The shop-keeper is a profit- 
maker unlike a worker whose wage is a fixed amount. 
Therefore, while there can be a limit of the worker’s sub- 
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missiveness, there can be none of a profit-maker. In a 
society where work is not the only criterion of income, one 
ot the devices of making extra money is flattery, submis- 
siveness. There the master, whether in business or public 
administration, is by tradition susceptible to flattery and 
submissiveness, and if he has a make-believe answer to the 
possible criticism, he will go out of his way to oblige the 
flatterer. If the mind is differently trained, it will react 
disdainfully to flattery, which will go down and yield place 
to the sense of self-respect. 

The system of one’s bread depending on another per- 
meates the family life also in which the bread-earner is 
accorded greater honour and facilities than others ; often 
he himself claims these. They or he cannot ordinarily get 
over the element of subordination in bread-earning. The 
tradition cannot leave them unaffected ; it must make them 
adopt the general pattern of behaviour. An unemployed 
relative, on the verge jof starvation, comes to the employed, 
who allows him to stay with him. The helpless unem- 
ployed is beholden to the employed more than the em- 
ployed is to his master, because the bread he is getting is 
not his right. Where earning bread with work is not a 
guaranteed right, how can the eating of unearned bread 


be a right ? And how can the employed be expected to 
adopt a different behaviour towa: 


tive from the one he receives fr 


nowledged, the lapse will hurt the feelings of the magna- 
nimous relative, and will be dubbed as ingratitude. The 


é e ng and acknowledging is no- 
body’s concern ; there is no room for it in the prevalent 
culture. 

There is a chance of mental 
and on any occasion. A subordi 
or master happening to pass hy him 
of the ean either arrogantly ‘or 
ot the subordinate, conscious of mental ain, 
realised, but he Suppresses it and again wishes the oe 
Mor when he passes by him next time. Wishing, in the 
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culture of superiority and inferiority, must be done by the 
inferior, and cannot therefore be regarded as wholly a 50- 
cial practice; it is an expression of submission; teas) al 
due which must be paid to retain the means of livelihood. 
A failure may not result in the loss of livelihood, but it 
is likely to produce some adverse effect; and a prudent 
subordinate must avoid the likelihood. He knows that 
there is greater mental pain in the loss of livelihood than 
the one caused by the non-acknowledgement ‘of respectful 
salutation. 

A physical or mental pain that gives corresponding men- 
tal pleasure to the one who causes it is nothing unusual in a 
society of inequalities. As civilisation and culture have 
been advancing, men have been adopting different ways 
for the gratification of senses. Ways that do not harm 
the self or others will be characterised as innocuous; those 
that do, will have to be discarded as anti-social and im- 
moral. Beastly traditions of society have the effect of a 
systematic education on the mind and make it receptive 
to sensuous pleasures arising out of physical and mental pain 
caused to others. The Bhagwat-Gita, regarded as the 
best flower of Hindu scriptures, analyses the process of 
this ‘education’ thus: 

If one Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; From attraction grows desire, Desire flames 
to fierce passion, Passion bre2ds recklessness; then the 
memory—all betrayed—lets noble purpose go, and saps 
the mind, Till purpose, mind, and men are all undone, 

_ (From Sir Edwin Arnold’s Song Celestial) 

This analysis gives the true picture of the mind made 
receptive to pleasures whose source is physical or menial 
pain caused by the receiver to others. Take, as an example. 
a frequent occurrence of human society—war. The inva- 
der’s senses are conscious of pleasures that wealth is capable 
of giving. His senses create attraction for wealth; then 
comes the desire to possess it. As there is obvious injus- 
tice in this desire, the man cannot turn to reason; on the 
contrary he is filled with passion because it is only in that 
state of mind that he can get the thing towards which he 
is attracted. He is now a reckless man, devoid of reason. 
His mind is wide-awake as to.his selfish aims but blind 
to the pain he is going to cause to others; nay, the pain 
of. others is his pleasure. His mind, made diabolical by 
the process, is pleased as the news of the killing of the 
enemy’s men is conveyed to him. As if this pleasure is 
not enough, he adds to it, when he is victorious, by tor- 
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turing the enemy in his custody. 

No man—there are exceptions of course—will like to 
cause, for the sake of his sensuous pleasure, pain to an- 
other when his sound mind is in a sober state. The mind 
is not sound and cannot assume sobriety when it is filled 
with passion either for aggression or revenge. It generally 
returns to sobriety when the aggression or revenge ceases 
to exist. If a victor is asked to kill a man, who has 
never come in clash with his interests, he will flatly re- 
fuse to do so; he may even be pained by the request. 
Killing does not give him pleasure as a rule; it is pleasure 
when it ensures him access to the object of his attraction. 
Then he is a different man; aman of unsound mind. The 
phenomenon may be illustrated by another example. A 
few robbers capture a man possessing a good amount of 
currency notes and take him to their leader; they also 
capture a semi-naked poor man loitering nearby if only to 
prevent him from informing the police should he think of 
doing so. The leader not only relieves the rich of his cur- 
rency notes but also detains him and asks him to write a 
letter to his wife to send him so much more money. When 


’s abject submissiveness. But he turns 
with wholly different attitude 


‘Do you think you should have 
reported the capture of this rich man to the police?’ ‘No 


sir’, the man most submissively replies; ‘I am too poor 
to think of it; Iam in tatters, you see, and I am too 
hungry.’ The leader is excited to pity, and turning to his 
men, says: ‘Give him some food; give him some clothes 
also.’ The same man to whom the Sight of beating provid- 
ed a mental pleasure was deriving another kind of mental 
pleasure just a few seconds later. In the former, there 
was the attraction of a gain and the desire for it sapped 
the man’s mind; in the latter, the mind was free from 
attraction and desire. It would not have been free if the 
poor had replied in the affirmative tio the leader’s first ques- 
tion. Then he would: have constituted as part of the resis- 
tance to the fulfilment of the leader’s desire for the attrac- 
ion. . ) 


A robber or a thief causes pain not only when he does 
an evil deed. The fear of him causes mental pain cons- 
tantly; the fear is constant; particularly for the rich. 


It remains despite the protection provided by government 
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and the individuals concerned themselves. No govern- 
ment undertakes to make good the loss caused by thieves 
or robbers. Its approach is crude; it does not look at 
such a loss as a cause of pain; to it thieving and robbing 
are a crime which would be punished if and when detected. 
If government takes cognizance of pain, it would have 
to do so comprehensively and exhaustively. Then, in the 
eyes of government the appropriatior of surplus value will 
be a perpetrator of mental pain to the worker and as such, 
punishable. Then, the government will not allow mental 
sobriety and insobriety to be alternated by men at their 
will. Then, the attraction, desire and passion will not, 
in succession, be allowed to sap the mind; on the con- 
trary, the mind will be trained for a just social life. 
Attractions, which reason cannot justify, are the back- 
bone of a society ‘of inequalities. Therein, moral behavi- 
our is the exception and immoral the rule. Mankind has 
a history of kings and wars, of the growth of ‘civilisa- 
tion’ and ‘culture’, and of many kindred happenings; but 
there is no history, no analytical account, of pain, phy- 
sical and mental, caused to men by men. The law sup- 
presses possibilities of complaints about pain by declaring 
attraction, the cause of pain, just and lawful. Feudal 
lords caused no small amount of pain to the actual produ- 
cers of wealth when they appropriated a substantial part of 
it, but the law justified their deed and restrained the vic- 
tims from adopting remedies to relieve them of their pain. 
It behaves similarly in the industrial economy. We get 
a grim picture, when we peep into the family of a poor 
worker, of the chain reaction tof pain caused by the rich 
for the achievement of his attractions. Children quarrel 
over bread and abuse each other; the father, in his turn, 
abuses, even thrashes, his wife for not controlling the 
children, and the wife, in anguish and desperation, re- 
turns the abuses. A worse picture is one in which the 
wife jumps into a well, or the husband throws himself be- 
fore a running train. There is a trial of strength between 
the suffering and the extreme deed; usually the former 
wins, and pain is tolerated as part. of, human existence. 
Philosophers characterise and, dismiss it as struggle for 
life, supporting thereby the deceitfulness of the law. They 
console the distressed with the promise of a painless, plea- 
sureable life in the next world. They are afraid to suggest 
how it can be secured in this very world, because doing so 
would bring them in clash with the order of which they 
might be beneficiaries themselves and in which pleasures 
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of some are the result of the pain of others. 

There is a greater incidence of pain in a country where 
most people are not assured two proper full meals and 
other bare necessities of life than in a country where these 
are easily and adequately available, despite the fact that 
both belong to an economic system of inequalities. There 
is a similar difference in their level of culture. In the 
former, men are subjected to, and willingly suffer, more 
humiliation than in the latter. The difference is reflected 
in all spheres of social life. The people of the former put 
up with maladministration; they grumble but do not active- 
ly protest. The road in front of their dingy dwellings 
may not be cleaned for weeks, the broken drain may be 


that inside their own dwellings, because the great effort 
they make for the little acquisition of the barest necessi- 


their miserable plight they lack the courage to make pro- 
tests. The mental pain they put up with in earning their 


them for ugliness on the road. On the other hand. the 
people of the latter country, whose bread-earning is com- 
paratively much less irksome and much less painful to 


better culture, 


But it will be wrong to presume that the el 
i I ement of at- 
traction and its consequent repercussions ton the mind do 


live in; to their counterparts in the former att. 


Religion may 
Ontentment for 
of years, but it 
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will remain, because social customs and the law of the eco- 
nomy of inequalities sanction it. Mind is, no doubt, sapped 
by the concomitant evils of attraction; but the alternative 
to it is quiet suffering of the patn which objects of attrac- 
tion in the possession of others constantly cause. It is 
difficult to say which is preferable; the preference for quiet 
suffering comes from helplessness. 

An invader, robber or thief’s wish for the object of an 
attraction is different from that of an honest worker in- 
tellectually not inferior to the man who possesses the 
object. A criminal avoids work, and everything that he 


_ needs and aspires is an attraction. The mental pain he 


suffers at his failure is a bit if punishment for the mental 
pain he sought to cause to his victim. But the worker’s 
argument is honest and logical. The worker of the poor 
country may argue: ‘I am a hard worker; mentally too, I 
am not inferior to those on higher rungs of the economic 
ladder. Why am I then denied bare necessities of life? 
This discrimination causes my mind considerable pain.’ 
That of the rich may argue similarly, and say: ‘Then why 
am I without a car? The possessor of the car uses it for 
pleasure. His necessity can be dismissed because it con- 
sists of his plans to multiply his wealth, which wil) only 
excite in me a wish for more attractions and sap my mind 
further.’ 

In the midst of causes of pain all around, religion 
endeavours to give the sufferer a remedy. To the Gita, for 
example, a mind susceptible to pain and pleasure is a weak 
mind The Gita preaches constant evenness of mental 
disposition; once that stage is achieved, pain and pleasure 
will cease to disturb or soothe the mind. If pain reduces 
mental normalcy to a subnormal state, pleasure raises it 
to an abnormal state. Failure to get an object of attrac- 
tion causes pain and success causes pleasure; the success 
gtves pleasure because the failure gives pain. What ac- 
cording to the Gita, links the two states of mind is attach- 
ment. The Gita, therefore, prescribes non-attachment; 
then there will be no ambition and no disappointment. 
But the Gita or any other book of religion does not discuss 
this abstruse principle in the „context of economic life. 
The answer might be: the principle is for all and not for 
some; it is the supreme law of culture. The Gita pres- 
cribes again and again, in different ways, the rule of even- 
ness ‘or equality; it thinks of the entire human society and 
not of rare individuals. A starving man, who has drunk from 
the stream of the Gita, may, having practtsed and attain- 
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get them restored. 
the fight should be fought with evenness of mental disposi- 
tion, for this fight is not motivated by any attraction whose 
accomplices are a series of evils; here the noble purpose 
is not lost but is attempted to be gained; here the mind 
and man are not undone but applied to a right pursuit. 


but it succeeds in inculeating indifference to duty. it 
mischievously interprets mental evenness as wholly uncon- 
nected with material aspect of life, and that being so, all 
Struggle for material evenness or equality is tabood as 
undue attraction, 

The lofty principles of the Gita are preached through 
the medium of a war: Pandavas declared war on their 
cousins after the latter had usurped the former’s entire 
share and refused to yield to reason. The Pandavas’ war 
aim was not the acquisition of an undue attraction, but the 
Vindication of justice and right. That fighting is a 

i rped is a canon which 


‘contentment with what you have,’ 
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regarded as lacking in culture if he talks to Y in hitter langu- 
age which hurts him mentally. His behaviour is dubbed 
as vulgarity as against urbanity. X, when told of his 
vulgarity, may protest that he meant absolutely no dis- 
respect; and he may be right because he had no occasion 
in life to experience what words cause pain and what plea- 
sure. He may have all his life moved in a society where 
those words are usually employed and are not taken ex- 
ception to; it is a society in which an elaborate study of 
the language has not been made and sense of discrimina- 
tion has not grown. Take these two terms, for example: 
‘Give me a glass of water’, ‘would you please give me a 
glass of water’. To people, who are unacquainted with 
the latter form, the former will cause no mental pain; to 
people, who are acquainted with both, the former will be 
regarded as unmannerly and may cause a little mental 
pain. Urbanity is usually a product of education, and 
where inequalities make education a privilege of the well- 
to-do, culture of speech is denied to the poor. For no 
fault of theirs, they are looked down upon as vulgar and 
are caused a certain amount of mental pain; they are 
looked at with a derisive smile when they are asked to 
sign their names and they hang down their heads in shame 
for their inability to do so. Even if universal education 
is made possible in the midst of inequalities, there will 
remain distinctions in linguistic culture; as already dis- 
cussed, subordinates will employ different language and 
different manners while talking among themselves from 
those they are required to employ while talking to their 
superiors. 

In philosophical vein, one might say creatures of the 
earth are born to suffer: from birth to death, they come 
across many occasions causing them pain, mental or physi- 
cal. But the philosophy of surrender has never been 
man’s nature. His mind has been guiding his hands, ever 
since he first appeared on the earth, tò make living con- 
venient, and more convenient; he has been struggling 
against inconveniences and uncertainties because these 
caused him mental pain. His mind acts instinctively and 
hands carry out the mind’s orders obediently. If this is 
the Iaw of nature, why does, the contender might ask, an 
ascetic, for example, deny himself the convenience of a 
bedstead and prefer the bare ground to lie on? In the case 
of other men also, like the ascetic, convenience, as dictat- 
ed by the mind, is the determinant of their conduct. The 
worry and effort involved in arranging for the things which 
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give comfort and convenience are discomforting and in- 
convenient to their minds, and therefore their convenience 
consists in the denial. Such denials, when they are exa- 
mind of the instinct of natural behaviour and turn tt, in 
mostly traced to conveniences made difficult to achieve by 
unjust and mischievous economic barriers, which rob the 
mind of the instinct of natural behaviour and turn it, in 
desperation, against the conveniences themselves, An 
ascetic practises forgetfulness of comforts; this is a pro- 
cess of pain which he undergoes fo reach a stage where 
constant pain involved in the struggle to secure conveni- 
ences and comforts and in the occasional failures to secure 
them will no more exist, 

Renunciation of comforts is, in religious language, cal- 
led conquest of senses, which is Supposed to be a supreme 
achievement. But an ascetic does not cease ta be part of 
the world where getting food involves not unoften a cer- 
tain amount of pain; an ascetic partaking in that food 
escapes the pain, and therefore his asceticism is, to that 
extent, escapism. His withdrawal from the life of eco- 
nomic inequalities in which the mental pain of subordina- 
tion is inevitable is not a withdrawal from the cause of 
pain; he avoids it but his bread-givers suffer it. He de- 
ceives himself and others, maybe unconsciously. He can 
be compared with a man of primitive ages who did not 
temperamentally like to suffer the pain involved in agri- 
culture and preferred feeding himself on whatever the 
nature made him available. Such a temperament, when 
put to test under the logic of morality, should disallow 
man the use of everything that human effort produces— 
food, clothes, civic amenities, ete. But it does not, and 
exposes asceticism as a product of escapism from the dis- 
agreeable realities of life, Religious reaction to those 
realities should be the determination to fight the evil in 
them; fighting in this context is a noble action, and escapism 
1S peace of the grave. 

Asceticism is treated as a virtue by traditional beliefs. 
Virtue and evil are compared in religions with god and 
demon respectively ;-and legends are told of fights between 
gods and demons. If virtue can prevail and evil subside 
by the logic of reason, there will be no fight, and gods will 
spare themselves as also the demons the pain involved in 
fighting. But if demons do not yield to reason, the alter- 
native is either fighting or surrender. The variety of 
asceticism that chooses the latter, takes a personal, selfish 
view of the evil resulting foom the deeds of the demons. 


A 
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When the victory of virtue is the aim, fighting will have 
to be adopted as a means to defeat the evil, and the temper 
of asceticism may be an aid to the means. This, if rightly 
interpreted, is the meaning of action emphasised in reli- 
gion; understandably therefore religion and duty are 
treated by the virtuous as synonymous terms. There is 
dereliction of duty in the withdrawal from the effect of 
the evil; and there is due discharge of it in fighting the 
evil. 

If evil is to prevail, religion must be tarnished and made 
part of the evil; the asceticism of surrender must be de- 
clared as a supreme religious act, and fighting as an evil. 
This kind of asceticism is fed and nurtured by beneficia- 
ries of inequalities; they carry the feeding and nurturing 
to a point where renunciation is put to shame by dainty 
dishes. But many an ascetic is not ashamed because his 
renunciation came from the avoidance of mental pain and 
physical exertion to his self and not from renunciation of 
objects. He forcefully refuses to be charged with derelic- 
tion of duty; his duty is, he argues, to preach virtue to the 
world. Feeding himself on the charity of his beneficiaries. 
his virtue consists of lessons that affirm the system of in- 
equalities and condemn as sin any thought or deed design- 
ed to harm it: man must patiently and resignedly suffer 
all worldly pains in the hope that he will be duly rewarded 
for his patience and resignation in the next world. The 
ascetic knows that he has to deal with credulous people 
who cannot question him as to why he has himself with- 
drawn from worldly pains, and secured assured comforts 
from the system which is the cause of their discomfort. 
A misguided ascetic not only shirks action involving 
fighting against the evil but allows himself to be made an 
instrument of misguiding others. In the name of reli- 
gion, he puts a stamp of approval on what religion dis- 
approves. 

The argument of the above-mentioned philosophical vein 
might persist asserting that both mental and physical 
pain will still remain even if the so-called economic justice 
is established by the so-called religious action. No pain 
arising out of inequalities is more distressing to the mind 
of parents than, the argument will rightly assert, the death 
of their child. Pain arising out of death, disease, acci- 
dents, etc. is supposed to be mostly unavoidable, but in- 
tenser. Religious sermons and interpretations have for 
thousands of years been trying to assuage its effect, but 
haye generally failed to do so, Pain resulting from injury 
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temperament, and who is not a phenomenon of inequali- 
ties by any stretch of imagination. Reason usually pre- 
Sented in terms of religious advice, prescribes a preventive 


the mind should be so trained that it should ward off the 
reaction that causes pain. But this preventive, if it can 
work, will be effective only in cases of transitory causes: 


curable and can be made as sober as the former is too big 
a question to be dealt with here. The problem it creates 
is capable of solution.) 

In a society of economic justice and social discipline, a 
certain amount of renunciation is inevitable. If one, pre- 
vailed upon by the sense of justice, voluntarily surrenders 
part of his possessions, the part which is in excess of his 
essential needs, one does an act of renunciation. The ele- 
ment of culture in this renunication is the admission of 
guilt in the excessive possession; if the renunciation is 
proclaimed as charity, it is the Opposite of culture. Re- 
nunciation in the context of economic justice cannot be 
a rare phenomenon; it will be the rule of gocial life. This 


ture. There is logic in the belief that a thing of utility 
must be cultured with beauty; but beauty cannot repre- 
Sent culture if the material that has gone into its making 
ds thé result of denial of essential things of life to many. 
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pline they have voluntarily imposed on themselves, Take, 
for example, punctuality. If A has fixed 5 p.m. to meet B 
at the latter’s house, A must be punctual and B must be 
at his house at the time. If one of them is late, he causes 
mental pain to the other. And if it becomes the usual 
habit, men will be causing pain to one another jor will give 
rise to common distrust. Therefore in the self-imposed 
law of punctuality, there is the tacit agreement that men 
should not cause pain to one anther unnecessarily. 

This sense of culture is not allowed to go further and 
assert itself in economic field because there it cannot be 
said that pain is being caused unnecessarily. The sense 
of reasion, therefore, is applied a brake to when it crosses 
into a sphere where it is likely to injure material self- 
interest. That is the reason why renunciation has been 
placed on a high pedestal of difficult accessibility, connect- 
ed with the other world, the world of spirituality. And a 
belief is created and given currency to that renunciation 
is niot for worldly men: they can amass any amount of 
wealth and by any means. In keeping with this belief, 
worldly men have developed a limited social discipline, of 
which punctuality is one item. Among others are: 
honesty, trustworthiness, dependability, avoidance of 
violent language, amiability, self-control. These qualities 
are necessary even for the smpoth functioning of the 
society of inequalities. If A promises B to send him a 
cheque on Monday, A must keep his word; failure to do 
so will not only cause a little mental pain to B but also 
injure A’s trustworthiness. In this way, most attributes 
of social discipline are in the nature of enlightened self- 
interest, and cannot be interpreted as having created 
an altruistic culture for human society. Any example 
picked up from the numerous all around can illustrate the 
utter selfishness of this culture: A poor man is given by 
his master one hundred coins to be delivered to a fellow 
business man residing a few furlongs away. In the way 
the man stops for a while at his house to see his seriously 
ailing child and comes to know that unless such and such 
medicine is given at once, the child might not survive. 
There is no money in the house. He has money in his 
pocket all right, but it helong to his master, and if he 
spends out of it, he will not’ only lose his trus por thine € 
but will be charged with misappropriation. yH BY Pe Np 
regarded by his master as an honest, trusiypaxth) i ‘ 
his life, he decides to risk the child’s ljfeNvather than ` 
blemish his character. He is conscious df & \ \ 
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well imagined, but he preferred a lighter pain, because a 
behaviour contrary to the traditional discipline would have 
condemned him as a suspect for long, and thus caused a 
pain, not transitory but constant, 


Chapter XX! 
THE REMEDY 


In social life, money has been occupying the highest 
place ever since it succeeded the barter system; to earn 
money is everybody’s supreme aspiration—he calls it duty. 
There is no sense in asking anybody the question: ‘what 
for are you earning money?’. The question will be re- 
ceived with surprise and answered thus: ‘Well, I shall buy 
necessaries of life; it is so obvious.’ Necessaries are too 
many; one may say they are limitless. Everybody buys 
as much and as many as the money in his possession can 
buy. Ifa man is thrifty, he saves part of his earning and 
spends the rest. Most men are not satisfied with what 
they have bought and what they have saved; their wants 
will remain unsatisfied even if they spend all they earn. 
This dissatisfaction results from the numerousness of 
things available in the market; each has some utility and 
therefore each is a necessity. Those that are not available 
to the multitude because of their limited purchasing capa- 
city are usually called luxuries. But the sale of essential 
things and luxuries is not governed by any rule. More 
money can provide access to more varieties and a larger 
amount. The controlling factor is money. Aspiration 
for money is, therefore, natural; it is easy for anybody to 
appreciate its power. (‘Natural’ here means ‘traditional’.) 

Money, as power, is like an arbitrary ruler. It has in- 
troduced no system between supply and needs. Its arbi- 
trariness enables some to acquire an excessive amount of 
things from the supply, and disables others to get even 
the bare minimum. Its favours cannot be obtained by 
honest, hard work; it leans towards unworthy devices. 
That is the reason why honest, hard work gives the man 
concerned access to a small quantity and a small number of 
the numerous things in the market, while the devices to a 
large quantity and a large number. Being arbitrary in 
its behaviour, money has undermined the old faithful, in- © 
timate relationship between itself and work. To its ruling 
position, it was elected by work; but in the course of time, 
it humbled the elector and became an arbitrary king. And © 
just like the king of flesh and blood, its close relationship 
js with men who achieve distinction by renouncing work. 
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It is the most perverted renunciation: work is renounced, 
but its fruits are appropriated in large quantities; nay, 
work is subjected to producing certain things exclusively 
for men of distinction. Those things possess the capacity 
to provide extra comfort, and as such hold out temptations 
to men who cannot buy them. Money, as ruler, does not 
lay down a rule that such and such special things are-meant 
exclusively for a certatin chosen class; anybody can buy 
them. Its invitation is open for anybody to obtain “its 


favours by the means usually employed by the favoured): 


the only condition being that the law of the land should 
not be violated. But in its scheme of things favours can 
be secured by a small minority; this has been the experi- 
ence of the ages. The result is that while the varieties 
in the market arouse aspirations in many, only a few are 
able to have a large number of them. 

Aspirations and their non-fulfilment disturb the peace 
of mind. In this state of society, austerity suggests itself 
as a virtue: instead of hankering after things that one can- 
not get, one should accustom one’s mind to a life of auste- 
rity. A mind so trained, will pass through the market 
unconcernedly; its equilibrium will not be disturbed. In 
this approach to life, sermons are dilated upon the sin that 
resides in money; there resides, several religious preachers 
of the past have urged, hell in gold—gold that is money. 
They were right because it was money that undermined 
the dignity of work and subordinated it to laziness. They 
had no power to depose money from the position of its 
arbitrary rule, and chose the next best thing which was 
to denounce it. They had no power to destroy the things 
that gave rise to aspirations disturbing the mental equili- 
brium, and chose the next best’ thing of asking people to hate 
things that came from extra possession of money. But 
their advice was of little avail; it did not stop the tendency 
to aspire. Its failure proved the unavoidability of aspira- 
tion as long as the things that raised it existed. To argue 
that the distribution of a thing in short Supply will have 
to be restricted is no answer to the instinct of aspiration. 
It raises some fundamental issues, 

A thing is in short supply either because nature does not 
produce it in abundance or because its cost of production 
is so high that it cannot be within the means of the multi- 
tude and its purchasing is restricted to those few whom 
money favours with an abundant supply. In the arbitrary 
rule of money, the criterion is purchasing power and not 
the need. There is, for example, on sale in the market a 
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limited quantity of an imported fruit which by medical 
research is found efficacious for patients of a certain 
disease. To the seller, it is like any other commodity, 
and he sells it to whoever pays for it. A rich man comes, 
enquires the selling rate, and buys the quantity he needs 
or can afford to buy. Then comes a relative of a patient 
and finding the price beyond his or the patient’s means, 
goes back disappointed. The rich man only added one 
more delicacy to his lunch, while the poor patient was 
denied his genuine need. A hospital, to take another 
example, needs a telephone connection, but cannot afford 
it because the funds allotted to it by Government or raised 
from public subscriptions are hardly enough for the sala- 
ries of the staff and other austerity arrangements. But 
a rich man, to whom the monthly telephone bill, is a petty 
amount, goes in for it. In the former case, the need is 
essential and denial is inhuman, but in the latter, the need 
is avoidable and its fulfilment gets the man more favours 
from money. This contrast is not imaginery; it is a bitter 
fact of life in many countries, even as are other contrasts 
resulting from the arbitrariness of money. A sojourn in 
a hill station during summer is a luxury in a tropical 
country; a rich man buys it like a purchasable commodity, 
while a sickly poor, advised by his doctor a brief stay on 
a hill, is compelled by his incapacity to deny himself the 
essential need and leave his frail health to be further con- 
sumed by the scorching heat. 

Short supply is a vital factor of profit-making economy. 
A business man, when told that by increasing the manu- 
facture of such and such things, he could reduce prices 
and make them available to a larger number of people, 
makes an understandable answer—understandable from 
his viewpoint: The limited manufacture is more profit- 
able because the present buyers, all rich people, can pay 
the present prices even though they are several times 
higher than the cost price. The low prices will also, no 
doubt, yield a good margin of profit, but the total yield 
will be less than the one earned by high prices and short 
supply. Why should A then go in for a proposition, which 
is less profitable and more bothersome? He is right. 
Business is done not to practise altruism: it is done for 
profit. When this pusiness principle is extended to medi- 
cines, for example, it plays havoc. A poor patient, who 
is asked by his doctor to have a certain medicine if he wants 
to get rid of his ailment, is prevented by the prohibitive price 
from buying it. He might have been able to buy it if 
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a larger amount of manufacture reduced the sale price. 

Things intended to be treated as distinct from common 
things—in use of the multitude—are deliberately priced 
high. It is a simple psychological business approach: rich 
men for whom those things convey an extra comfort would 
gladly pay the high price which is a small amount to them. 
The same amount is a big amount to the poor of whose 
monthly income it is a big slice. There are numerous 
things that are distinguished as marked out for the rich. 
They owe their birth to the surplus purchasing power, 
which is the result of surplus value, generally speaking. 
Many of them would not have come into existence if society 
were established and maintained on the basis of economic 
equity. If their existence be looked at from this view- 
point, they will largely forfeit the tall claim that they re- 
present the growth of civilization. An article of comfort, 
secured by an individual as a result of discomfort caused 
to ten men, cannot be reckoned as an achievement even if 
it displays an elenient of human_ ingenuity. Often the 
maker of an article of distinction does not possess it; ıt is 
appropriated by the rich. If the makers were not slaves 
of the unjust economic system, they would have preferred 
to make things of general use; in that system of equitable 
give and take, the basis of progress would have been 
general good, and there would have been no preference for 
numerousness for the rich by cutting short the few essen- 
tial needs of the many. The market then would not have 
been an exhibition of innumerable things but a stock of 
a limited number of things all of which would have been 
for general use. 


Numerousness is now an unnoticeable phenomenon. 


During the thousands of years of its growth, it has effaced 
from the minds of people the element of aee ee 
in it, and is now taken as a natural manifestation of civi- 
lized society. Nobody now sits down to brood ag to why 
this numerousness is the concern of the few and what 
economic forces bring it about and maintain it. And as it 
is taken as a natural manifestation, what is usually con- 
templated by people generally is how to possess more of 
the numerous things exhibited in the market. Thinking 
is thus diverted from the right direction to a direction 
agreeable to the economy of numerousness. The time 
when the glaring economic wrong was assumed as right 
by those adversely affected by it was the time of a great 
victory for men of surplus. Tradition makes a wrong 
right. In India, according to an age-old tradition, 50 kilo- 
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grams are reckoned as 40 by the middle man in the case of 
certain vegetables when he buys them from the producer, 
but 40 is 40 when he sells them to consumers. The pro- 
ducer knows it—the fact is not concealed from him—and 
the custom has made him reckon 40 for 50. Tradition, 
like emotion, has a more powerful effect on man’s mind 
than reason; he does not pause to reason but behaves 
mechanically according to tradition. There is no extra- 
ordinariness for him in the numerousness. The market 
is an exhibition as natural as the sun. 

Most people, whether rich or poor, also think of some 
others than themselves as sharers in the money they ac- 
quire. These others, in most cases, are their dependants, 
to whom they are attached or whose bread and comfort 
they have made their responsibility. Generally, one does 
not discriminate between oneself and one’s wife and 
children. Criminals behave similarly. Criminals are 
referred to here advisedly; they are impelled to crime to 
acquire a capacity to buy more things from the market 
than honest work would have enabled them to do. It was 
their own individual attraction to things that prompted 
them to crime, but when the crime puts them in possession 
of money and when they go to make purchases, they think 
of their wives and children also. Attachment, in this con- 
text, is more a historical than a natural phenomenon; it is 
historical in the case of males and natural in the case of 
females. The cow is attached to the calf since birth 
throughout the lactation period. That she is no more 
attached to it after that period raises a question for inquiry. 
Ts attachment a natural urge to suckle like the craving for 
food and water? The circumstantial evidence gives an 
affirmative answer. The urge is most intense when the 
breast is full to the brim with milk; as the quantity of 
milk lessens, the so-called attachment’ declines and disap- 
pears when the breast has gone completely dry. The bull, 
through whom the cow conceives has had no such urge, 
and has absolutely no feeling of attachment towards the 
calf. 

Whether men were as completely indifferent to their 
spouses in the primitive age as bulls dre is a question which 
cannot be answered positively because authentic history of 
that period is not available. But there is a common agree- 
ment that family as an institution is a later development. 
There was a time when today’s relationship of husband 
and wife and father and son did not exist, and there was 
no family attachment. The birth of a family with the 
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coming together of a man and a woman as husband and 
wife is given either by law or custom. But the attachment 
they develop for each other does not result directly from 
the law or custom; it comes from the constancy of asso- 
ciation. This constancy is both mental and physical. 
There may be brief or iong periods of agreed separation, 
but as long as mental association is not disturbed, attach- 
ment remains intact. Attachment towards the offspring 
is the offspring of this attachment. Association is thus 
the father of attachment which is variously described by 
terms like affection and love. Association, in the sense 
used here, includes congeniality and identity of interests. 
It is not limited to the four walls of the family; but outside, 
its intensity lessens according to the degree of congenialily 
and identity of interests. These pre-requisites are be- 
lieved as existing in a greater degree in blood relations. 
But there are cases where men not connected by blood 
relationship develop them to a still greater degree. Even 
inside the four walls, the binding between the father and 
the son diminishes according to the degree of diminution 
in the congeniality and identity of interests. 

Attachment has enthralled man’s mind. He is a victim 
of double enthralment; first, self-aggrandisement, and 
second, aggrandisement for those to whom he is attached. 
How to get rid of it? Religious precepts have prescribed 
detachment in the midst of attachment, It is a remedy to 
get over the emotional result of association. But religious 
precepts are usually interpreted as unconcerned with eco- 
nomic affairs; their concept of emotional results is the 


grief caused to mind by the death of, or inj . 
eee ce y of, or injury to, a dear one 


leath or ry comes despite all the precautions taken 
against it, it must be regarded as inevitable. Why should 
then man trouble his mind by what is inevitable? ` Attach- 
ment, those precepts argue, intensifies feelings and conse- 
quently robs the mind of much of its rational faculty. If 
man, instead of allowing the mind to drift with emotion 


born of attachment, develops detachment and se of 
duty, he will do all that i ibl rade 
from death or injur 1S Possible to save his dependants 


Y; he Will do so with a cool mind, not 


i ) s ability, to anybody, whe- 
ther he is related to him by blood or i . Rescuston on 


man’s 5 i h- 
ment removes all sense of intention: pe ion Sale 


e 
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In this approach, the oft-repeated terms, like universal 
brotherhood, love for humanity, appear as irrational 
slogans. Love and brotherhood are terms of the delimited 
sphere of attachment. Attachment in its very nature 
connotes a behaviour different in its limited sphere from 
the one shown outside; and it cannot be suggested that 
instead of substituting detachment for attachment, the 
latter should be extended from the family to the universe. 
Then, attachment will cease to mean what it does; bereft 
of its characteristic of particularism, it will become a 
synonym of detachment. 

In the modern age, Gandhi is the widely known example 
of detachment. He had wife and sons, and he did his duty 
by them but was not attached to them, even as he was not 
attached to his self. His detachment gave his mind the 
right perspective of things around him; his sense of duty, 
not defiled by attachment, dictated to him that he should 
live as the multitude, victims of a minority’s sense of at- 
tachment, lived. His detachment made him more consci- 
ous of economic injustice than others who, unlike him, did 
not withdraw from attachment. He is dismissed as a rare 
phenomenon because attachment is the rule and detach- 
ment the exception. Jt is understandable. Thousands of 
years of family civilization have accustomed men to the 
delimited attachment, which is taken as a natural rule of 
society; it distinguishes one’s family from the rest of 
humanity, and the head and members of the family place 
their interests thove those of all others. One may contend 
that it is possible for attachment to co-exist with a sense 
of economic justice, and therefore attachment need not be 
discarded; it ensures greater attention by family members 
to one another within a manageable small entity. The 
contention gives rise to a question in which the answer is 
latent; which is the better agent of attentton—sense of 
duty or sense of attachment? The former ensures clearer 
thinking than the latter. And since there is particularism 
in attachment, an attached mind cannot stop thinking of 
gratifying those (including the self) in the sphere of his 
particular attention. Only under compulsion can he sur- 
render part of his natural tendency to gratify them. 

The element of particularism in an individual is whetted 
by the pervading particularism all around. X sees most 
people around him looking for opportunies and many of 
them formulating devices to get more money unmindful 
of the repercussions of this act on others, and he emulates 
them quite mechanically. Ambitious competitions for 
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family gratification are to be found more in a locality of 
economically dissimilar families than in one where men 
of nearly similar means live. If the latter are a group 
of fixed wage earners belonging to the same category, 
none of them passes to the other the excitement for greater 
family gratification; each is no doubt attached to his family, 
but his sense of particularism is usually not turned to 
seeking greater gratification because there is no cause for 
excitement in the immediate neighbourhood. (There is, 
however, possibility of his getting the excitement from 
elsewhere because his association is not restricted to the 
locality.) In the former group of families—imagine it a 
locality of business men and factory owners—where eco- 
nomic status differs from family to family, the contrast 
is a source of lasting excitement, and particularism is 
sought to be gratified constantly. Here, there is intense 
ambition in attachment, an ambition wandering here and 
there for new sources of income. The earning members 
of the families are all running the race for more money. 
Others’ wealth, providing them higher status, is usually 
talked about in the family, and impels one to put one’s 
family at least on par with them. Often the effect of the 
contrast is a point of honour, because wealth is the deter- 
minant of grades of honour; this effect rises to a dominat- 
ing position in man’s mind, relegating attachment to a 
sub-conscious state, 

When money assumes the dominating position reducing at- 
tachment to a subordinate position, the effect becomes the 
cause, and cause the effect. The reversal can be better 
understood by an illustration. X, a moneyed man, is more 
attached to his money than to his wife and children. To 
him a wife is a purchasable commodity; he has been ac- 
customed to buying beautiful things from the market and 
throwing away or disposing of old ones. He is attracted 
to a beautiful woman and deserts his wife or reduces her 
to the position of a maid servant. He may develop the 
usual family attachment with the new woman and her 
offspring; here money produces attachment and not at- 
tachment the urge for money. 

Where attachment is subordinate to money, it gives so- 
ciety numerous shocking exneriences. An ailing infirm 
father seems to be fast moving towards his end: the son 
attending on him is advised by the doctor to take him to a 
hill station where the change of climate would do him good 
and enhance the chances of his recovery. The son, who 
is more attached to his business and money, broods over 
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the suggestion and argues within himself: ‘If I do so, it 
will mean an expenditure of so much; it will also mean 
closing of the business for a month at least, which will put 
me to so much loss.’ In order to justify his unwillingness, 
he deceives himself and other members of the family: 
‘Father should not be put to inconvenience and discom- 
fort in this delicate state of his health; there is no certainty 
of his being restored to health, and that being so, it will 
be unwise to risk inconvenience and discomfort.’ Where 
attachment to father is greater than to money, the son 
would give a contrary argument. 

The potentiality of money exposes the so-called natural- 
ness of attachment; it reduces attachment to naught. It 
was attachment which impelled a father to adopt all pos- 
sible devices to accumulate money. The family possessed 
all things its members considered necessary for their com- 
forts; but the father did not stop accumulating. There 
was no extraordinariness in his ambition; most fathers in 
a position to use devices did so. He, like them, earned not 
only for the existing members of the family but also for 
posterity. His attachment extended to those not yet born. 
But the attachment was shaken to the root on his death. 
The sons and daughters fe!l apart over the distribution 
of property, and could not settle the issue. They became 
inimical to each other; the weak link of family attachment 
gave way before the force of attachment to money. It gave 
proof of the’ transitoriness of attachment as the product 
of association; the emotion was thrown aside by reason. 
It was no doubt a reason of selfishness and not altruism, 
put it was reason all right; the reason of selfishness did 
not allow the emotion of attachment to interfere. The 
reason every claimant discussed within himself was: ‘Why 
should I be swayed away by attachment and surrender my 
part of the share to which I am legally entitled?’ 

By the process of elimination, one will be led to the con- 
clusion that attachment is a self-centred phenomenon; the 
institution of family has expanded the individual selfish- 
ness of primitive variety which remains as assertive as it 
was then. Attachment for family members or others re- 
mains effective only as long as.it fits in with the selfishness - 
of the man from whom it has sprung. Man, as a social 
animal, gets the greatest social satisfaction in his family; 
there is no reservation or formality in the social association 
there. Marriage as a contractual arrangement was a social 
invention of man’s mind; as he experimented the invention 
he found in it a social satisfaction which he did not experi- 
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ence before. He already possessed the capacity to pro- 
duce food for a few mouths more than his own, and in his 


abate. The family was one item—quite a hig item though 


to whom he was once intesely attached, why should he not 
do so in respect of those towards whom he had no attach- 
ment at all? 

It is generally a man’s self that pushes him on for 
honour and material possession; his family members and 
dear ones only enjoy the reflection of the honour he ac- 
quires. His self is usually the first in the family to be 
urged forward by contrast between his possessions and 
those of others. It is largely the individual selfishness 
that is responsible for the race of ambitions. This fact 
has virtually negatived the dictum that man is a social 
animal unless it be asserted that association, whatever its 
purpose and end, is enough criterion for declaring man a 
Social animal. The word ‘animal’ in the term gives it no 
doubt the claim to precision, An animal is individualistic 
and selfish; it is social if it is gregarious by nature. Men 
are gregarious, and therefore social. But they have been 
clamourously claiming that their society is different from 
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that of animals; that it is a society regulated by law and 
order. Men will have to decide with a rational mind whe- 
ther their society is to be a society of social animals enjoy- 
ing the ‘freedom’ of the law of jungle or a society of social 
men established on the basis of law and order of reason. 
If it is to be the latter, they will have to do detached self- 
searching to find out whether the individualism of the 
jungle variety fits in with the law and order of reason; if 
it is to be the latter, men could not think like the one who 
preferred a cocktail party to helping a destitute; then men 
will not be masters of money but subordinate to a equitable 
system. 

Men usually tend to behave mechanically. If social 
mechanism is based on the law and order of reason, they 
will behave, though mechanically, in a way different from 
the one resulting from the social mechanism of the law 
of jungie. Nature has not condemned man to mischief. 
Ii is common experience that man is a repository of both 
virtue and vice. If the mind inclines towards vice, virtue 
will subside; if it inclines towards virtue. vice will subside. 
These attributes existed in men even when they wandered 
like animals and had not yet created a social relationship 
of mutual dependability. They behaved virtuously or 
viciously according to their respective habits. But most 
men behaved virtuously; they would feed themselves with 
their own effort; those who behaved viciously were a small 
minority. As men developed social relationship, virtue 
further brightened up with a regulated system. It was 
the development of inherent reason in man. 

Surplus changed the direction of reason or virtue towards 
vice or unreason. It was surplus which led to the produc- 
tion of varieties for men of surplus. The varieties were 
an attraction towards which those who did not possess 
these were drawn. If there were no varieties, surplus 
could not have acted as the means to divide society into 
different classes. Surplus was thus the root cause of vice 
rising up and suppressing virtue. The vice in it did not 
make itself felt when it first appeared. Nay, it falsely 
assumed the ostensibility of reason. It was contended 
that a man capable of putting in more physical effort than 
another had a right to put the surplus he created to any, 
use he liked. But since the things of use were limited, men 
not possessing surplus did not realise the havoc it would 
create later on; they did not mind a man of surplus posses- 
sing two earthen pots, for example, instead of one which 
was the general practice. They did not realise that a sur- 
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plus amount of corn, for example, would not by itself get 
the possesor an extra thing unless someone else worked 


question surplus, it should automatically question variety. 
If it does not, it is not full reason; it is undermined by the 
attraction to variety and by the thought of extra comfort 
inherent in variety. That is the reason why some critics 


to some. By this explanation, they justify even those 
things that are in short supply and whose supply cannot 
be increased; for examples, the needs of an intellectual 


choice from the large variety; it sees no wrong in variety 
if surplus is not the determinant of purchasing, and eco- 
nomic equity has substituted it, 

Most varieties owe their birth and sustenance to surplus. 
If there were no surplus, the number of varieties would 
have been fewer, and the smaller number would have been 


a 
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the result of workers’ needs growing in number with better 
and greater utilisation of natural resources and greater 
consciousness of comforts. All these came but in a set- 
up in which surplus monopolised the power of decision as 
to varieties; much of the comfort these varieties provided 
would have not been experienced had surplus not been the 
determinant of varieties—many of the varieties would not 
have been in existence. This system made human inge- 
nuity a purchasable commodity; men of best brains applied 
talents to inventing things that would provide more com- 
fort to men of surplus and enable themselves to earn more 
than the average man did. If their source of income as 
workers were other workers, their better talents would 
have been applied to inventing things for the general mass 
of the people and not for the minority of surplus. The 
character of essentiality which such varieties assumed 
came from accustomedness; the accustomedness led to the 
formation of certain habits peculier to men of surplus; the 
have-nots were not attracted to these habits but to the com- 
forts the varieties provided. They were not attracted to 
varieties as essential needs. Such of them as managed to 
acquire a cartain amount of surplus went in for some of the 
varieties and became accustomed to them. Those some 
then became their essential needs. 

Therefore we can safely conclude that conversion of 
rare varieties into essential needs is a process of conver- 
sion of habits which begins with the availability of the 
varieties. The broad fact about numerous varieties today 
is that they exist with their utility well known, making it 
very difficult for man’s mind to be taken back to its state 
in the period when they did not exist. If varieties are 
suggested to be cut short, the suggestion would be deprecated 
as retrograde; the abolition of certain varieties would be 
deplored as cutting out part of civilization. So varieties 
are recommended to be retained with the complacent hope 
that even in a society of economic equality they will adjust 
themselves with the variety of tastes and with the belief 
that some have become essential to some categories of 
people. 

That certain rare things are prerequisites for intellectua- 
lism to function is largely a matter of assumption. That 

,intellectualism flourished quite admirably even before 
those rare things existed is a more powerful fact than the 
assumption in relation to the present. The prerequisite 
in the case of Buddha or Christ, for example, was the re- 
jection of the rare prerequisites available in those days. 
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The mind of a Tolstoy would function quite as adequately 
in a palace as in a cultivator’s hut. What the mind essen- 
tially needs is not certain prerequisites but its withdrawal 
from the accustomedness. What distinguishes a genius 
from common men is his brain; it is the brain which has 
made him what he is and not the availability to him of 
certain things not available to common men. To suggest 
that a writer should possess a fountain pen and a type- 
writer while a mechanic need not have these will be stretch- 
ing the argument to a question. When a society of equit- 
able economy asks itself whether a writer should have a 
fountain pen and typewriter, it poses the question whether 
it should have certain things which are of utility to it? 
What will a mechanic having nothing to type except his 
private letters do of a typewriter? In a society of surplus, 
he can, if he is a man of surplus, satisfy his craving for 
possessions by buying a typewriter, and leaving it to rot 
in a corner of his house; while a writer, not able to buy 
one, would have made proper use of it. A typewriter is 
differnt from a refrigerator, for example; the former may 
be of little use to many, while the latter can be us2d in the 
Same way by any. The latter can give equal comfort to 
anybody, and cannot be regarded as essential for some 
people. d 

As regards the belief that varieties will automatically 
adjust themselves after the disappearance of surplus and 
rational regulation of the demand and supply, one will have 
to examine it psychologically. Varieties have a sinful, 
criminal history. Ever since they began to appear and 
have been multiplying, they have been throwing out temp- 
tations all around; people attracted by them have been 
employing all manner of devices, the so-called legal and 
the So-called illegal, to possess as many of them as possible. 


ness as before, will be reduced to their purchasing capa- 
city. It will not be^a new phenomenon; already most men 
deny themselves many attractions because for fear of law 


expanded scope will cut the demand of some and raise 
that of others. But desire to possess varieties, more varie- 
ties than one can afford, will remain as intense as ever and 
as long as the attractions remain. Therefore the devices 
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that will be declared criminal by law will remain. It is 
one thing to check a crime with the force of law; it is quite 
another to remove the attraction that throws out tempta- 
tion for a criminal act. And even to thi2 law-abiding, it is 
one thing to suppress a desire kept up in a state of inten- 
sity by an attraction, and it is another to remove the attrac- 
tion. It is easier to check the primitive kind of thieving— 
a lazy man committing a theft for the satisfaction of essen- 
tial wants such as food—than the thieving excited by 
modern attractions. In the case of the former, an efficient 
and strict administration will not let anybody remain lazy; 
laziness can be treated as a disease, and where the disease 
does not respond to treatment, the law will take its course. 
But thə hidden germ of desire cannot be liquidated by 
treatment as long as it is constantly fed by attractions; 
when attractions are removed, the desire will die out of 
itself. A large number of varieties are an economic phe- 
nomenon of surplus; they can be allowed to exist after the 
abolition of the economy of surplus only at the constantly 
lurking risk of exposing the new economy to attacks by 
the germs inherent in those varieties. 

This argument may be illustrated by a case of bribery. 
An official supplements his monthly emoluments by bribery. 
He does so because he knows that the additional money 
he gets also possesses buying capacity as the legal amount 
he gets does. He goes to the market and buys certain items 
of varieties which he could not afford to buy with his fixed 
emoluments. The temptation to accept a bribe came from 
attractions in the market; if they did not exist, there would 
hive been no temptation, at any rate in that form. But, 
one might suggest, temptation may still be there; it may 
be for quantity if not for variety: the bribe-taker can wish 
to buy a larger quantity of the rlsstricted varieties and 
fulfil this wish by making an additional income through 
bribe. The answer that can be given without any medita- 
tion is that while in an economy of unlimited varieties, the 
bribe-taker has a larger scope to put his ill-gotten money 
to his personal use, in an economy of limitəd varieties— 
available to all and sundry—the scope is very much limit- 
ed; a larger quantity may often be unnecessary to him. An 
economy of restricted possessions will be a controlled eco- 
nomy—the control need not necessarily be official for all 
times to come; it will crystalise itself into a social code. 
For example, leach family will have as many chairs as are 
allowed by the criterion determined by society’s economy; 
anybody who possesses more will expose himself to social 
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ridicule and make himself answerable for his unsocial 
conduct. In fact, the wish for additional possessions will 
have disappeared, and nobody will think of getting an extra 
chair. 

The idea underlying the above discussion is that money 
must be deprived of the power of mischief, it must be re- 
moved from the path of unreason and injustice and put 
on the path of reason and justice. When money’s diaboli- 
cal freedom is restrained, a man may go all around with 
a bundle of currency notes with a view to buying many 
things that the common man does not possess, but he will 
return home disappointed after discovering that his cur- 
rency notes wire mere pieces of paper. The mischief lies 
not in money itself, but in the unlimited purchasing capa- 
city imparted to it. Coins have substantially been dis- 
placed everywhere by paper money. And paper is paper 
after all; paper money requires certain prerequisites to be 
reduced to paper. It is in the hands of a government to 
bring about those prerequisites; it is in the hands of the 
people themselves to do so. What are the people to do? 
They have only to bring before their mind’s eye a glimpse 
of the history of the evolution of surplus and its manifesta- 
tions and then to undo those manifestations. They yielded 
unconsciously in the beginning to satisfying the demands 
made upon them by surplus: they made their mental 
faculty and physical effort available to preparing varieties 
for men of surplus, varieties denied to themselves, Hav- 
ing become conscious now, they will refuse to supply their 
mental faculty and physical effort for manufacturing dis- 
tinctive varieties. They will tell the government and the 
people: 

“Wie like varieties, but we hate them as symbols of so- 
cial distinction and discrimination. Take for example a 
radio set. We bow before its inventor and we know its 
utility. But we will have to hate its existence in a system 
in which it is possible only for a small minority to possess 
it. As a vehicle of conveying news, music and other 
things, it is of as much use to A as to B; we will not allow 
it a placə in our ecenomy if A can have it and B cannot. 
We cannot allow it even if A and B have equal economic 
status, because B may have gone in for something else, but 


this desire to have a radio set is lurking within him, and - 


that being so may arouse an evil thought in him. We want 

to reduce incentives to evil thought as far as possible.” 
The evil in man must be suppressed; it can be suppres- 

sed either by the force of law or by a social conduct as- 
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serting itself automatically. Distinctive possessions are 
tolerated today kizcause tolerance is imposed by law. 
Breaches of law follow it like its own shadow. The ele- 
ment of distinctiveness will remain to some extent even 
in a society of equitable economy as long as divergent at- 
tractions are not reduced to general utility; for example, 
a radio set will cease to be an attraction if instead of re- 
maining as an alternative, it is provided to every family 
as a thing of utility. A society whose economy is based 
on the concept of utility and not attractions makes thiev- 
ing useless; it automatically reduces thieves to ineffective- 
ness; it reduces the necessity of law to the barest minimum. 
In vain will a thief go around looking for a thing which 
he does not have—he has everything which others have. 
From times immorial we have been hearing from reli- 
gious priceptors and others that austerity is a virtue, that 
men should not be attracted to attractions, that men should 
exercise self-control. But these teachings have always 
fallen on deaf ears because instead of attacking attractions 
the teachings asked them to be ignored with indifference. 
By their very nature, attractions will attract men; they 
possess the power to corrupt society, and the remedy is their 
abolition and not indifference to them. A virtue—if aus- 
terity is a virtue—is of little practical value if its adop- 
tion is optional and if it is not adopted by all. The past 
thousands of years have given man the experience that 
virtue must have certain prerequisites to succeed: Thie 
teachings, one might say, have themseiv2s become part of 
the system in which the attraction of varieties is allowed 
to exist; remove the attraction, and there will be no use 
of the teachings. : 
When a law becomes part of man’s habit, it ceases to 
require the force provided for its enforcement, but force 
is necessary until habit and custom make it (the force) 
useless. As is well known, force is seldom actually used; 
the fear of force is often enough to ensure compliance. 
Whethir the fear of force can bring about a new order as 
visualised in the above discourse is an intricate question. 
Force, in the context of law, is the force maintained by 
government, whose fear can he as effective in bringing 
about the new order as it is in the case of ordinary laws. 
The current definition of law is a government enactment. 
Even an autocratic government enjoys the same authority, 
although it derives that authority from its force and not 
from the people. In fact, whatever be the form of govern- 
ment, sovereignty resides in the people; whether people 
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are allowed to exercise it or not is another matter. And 
where people are allowed to exercise it, there may be ob- 
structions in their way, including the obstruction of ignor- 
ance, preventing them from proper and rational exercise 
of the power. In any case, it is undeniable that the autho- 
rity to make a law belongs primarily to people. The 


it over them. This atmosphere is a whirlpool of jugglery 
in which people are caught and from which they find it 
difficult to get out. If this jugglery is made insurmount- 


superseded by the law made by the people themselves 
under which they issued the notice. It is, in fact, the 
Gandhian way of Satyagrah. 

In a country where the machine has reduced the agricul- 
tural majority to a small minority, the force behind the 
notice will not be proportionately reduced. The land does 
not kelong to the machine; it belongs to people, as all na- 
tural resources do. They possess the power to reject the 
machine if it behaves irrationally or they can compel it to 
behave rationally. They will tell the rich minority that 


~~ 
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they will not work the machine and they will not allow 
anybody to work it until the production of food and other 
things is rationalised. Reason will be on their side, and 
unreason on the other side. They will reject the theory 
of ownership as a downright irrational theory; every 
machine is the product of natural resources and human 
labour. Natural resources belong to the entire humanity, 
and so does human labour whose sum total is made up of 
the contributions made by all for all. Money or owner- 
ship does not fit in anywhere in this simple philosophy of 
life. 

There is a false—one might say, foolish—satisfaction in 
ownership, which comes from custom and not from reason. 
X, for example, is the owner of the house he lives in, and 
has the satisfaction of ownership. Where does this satis- 
faction come from? It comes from those who too are 
owners as also from those who are living in rented houses 
and do not: have their own. To own the house you live 
in gives a fee’ing of superiority to one who lives in a rented 
house. What is the practical effect of this feeling? If the 
two persons contrasted abcve have the same monthly 
income, the owner gives his family some extra things 
which the other cannot because a part of his income goes 
to the landlord. The moment the extras become non-exist- 
ment and there is a common standard of living, there will 
be no material advantage in the feeling of ownership. All 
ownership, whether of machines or other things, will simi- 
larly stand bereft of material advantages. 

By thus abolishing attractions for men of surplus, so- 
ciety will not only be reducing the power of extra money 
to utter ineffectiveness but will also be abolishing the urge 
for surplus-making. It will be the undoing of injustice 
that has been afflicting society ever since men took to set- 
ted life. For thousands of years, the human race has been 
suffering—has been compelled to suffer—in doing all man- 
ner of service to a minority. If it has patiently suffered 
for the minority, it can proudly suffer for itself also: it can 
refuse to allow its physical and mental energy to be used 
for making varieties for a minority; nay, it can prevent 
the minority from unjustly appropriating the resources of 
the earth by means of labour saving devices. It can claim 
that the resources belong to the entire humanity and must 
be distributed equitably. It can bring home to the mino- 
rity the foolishness in self-aggrandisement and attachment; 
and if the teaching does not produce the desired effect, it 
can, by self-discipline and readiness to suffer, make it im- 
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possible for the minority to enjoy the abuse and misappro- 
priation of resources. The world has seen numerous con- 
flicts, most of which have only complicated the economic 
system and given incentive to men of surplus. And most 
conflicts were thrust upon the people, and not created by 
.them. If only conflicts can bring about a change, let the 
future conflict be Sponsored by people and for economic 
justice. A beginning may be made by the people of a poor 


ments; then, they will approach other countries and the 
United Nations. “Theirs will ke the practicable approach 
to end violence not only in the country but in the world. 
Tt will not be an optional religious approach; it will be an 


in equitable distribution of the wealth of the world, If 
you agree\to it you turn a new leaf in the history of the 
human race. If you do not, we will summon all the force 


of the world and their equitable redistribution among the 
people of the world.’ 
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The Statesnian 


‘From the chronicl » of events, judiciously set forth, emerges a colour- 


ful portrait of the Lokamanya, pleasing to the mind and satisfying to - 


the sense of history.’ National Herald 


‘It is extremely well done’. The (London) Times Literary Suppli 


‘An excellent political biography; richly documented; an admirable 
history.’ The aan 
‘The first autteentic biography, written with understanding, proportion 


and ability. The narrative is well balanced and clear and marvellously 


told. The best of all books on Tilak.’ Indian Librarian 


